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PREFACE 


The present volume brings together a variety of studies on the textual criticism of 
the NT published or read before learned societies over the past twenty-five years, 
which reflect the authors’ several areas of special interest, especially theory and 
method, the significance of the papyri, and the use of patristic citations. Since these 
studies for the most part have continuity with one another, and since some of them 
originally appeared in publications not immediately accessible to all scholars, it is 
hoped that their appearance in a single volume might be useful to the larger scholarly 
community. 

It is also hoped that the collection might serve a somewhat broader audience, 
for example, as a supplementary text in courses in NT textual criticism, both as 
reading additional and complementary to the standard manuals and at the same time 
as a kind of hands-on experience with some of the more fundamental issues currently 
facing this discipline. Hence, some of the studies are more introductory in nature, 
while others trace the history of special aspects of the discipline. These, we hope, 
will be of interest to specialist and generalist alike. 

Although we agree on much — indeed, these various essays tend to com- 
plement one another — the perceptive reader will also recognize that there are several 
areas in which there is some measure of disagreement. At the least, some of our 
emphases tend to go in slightly different directions. That too, we trust, will serve as 
good pedagogy for those who are being introduced to this field of study. 

We need to say just a few introductory words about the authors and these 
various articles. Our common interest in NT textual criticism began at the University 
of Southern California in the Spring of 1964, where Professor Fee was at that time 
enrolled as a student in a seminar on this subject taught by Professor Epp. A seminar 
paper on the corrections of P® resulted in two publications and eventually evolved 
into a Ph.D. dissertation. Shortly after graduation in 1966, the same year in which 
Professor Epp’s revised dissertation on the theological tendencies in Codex Bezae 
in Acts appeared as volume 3 in the SNTS Monograph Series, Professor Fee was 
invited to join the “work force” of the IGNTP for the “mopping up” of some of the 
patristic materials for the Luke volume. That began a long association as junior 
members on that project which continues to this day, now as senior members (Pro- 
fessor Fee currently serves as chair of the North American Committee of the IGNTP, 
looking toward the publication of John). There have been other associations in this 
field as well: as members of the steering committee of the NT Textual Criticism 
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Seminar/Section of the SBL (which Professor Epp served as chair for many years); 
as collaborators in editing the Festschrift for Professor Bruce Metzger (1981); and 
as members of the editorial board on the newly constituted Studies and Documents, 
in which series these essays now appear. 

The idea to gather some of his essays into a single volume was first put to 
Professor Fee a few years ago by two students of Professor Metzger at Princeton — 
Michael W. Holmes (now of Bethel College, and currently the American editor for the 
IGNTP John) and Bart D. Ehrman (now of the University of North Carolina/Chapel 
Hill and currently chair of the SBL NT Textual Criticism Section). Although they 
persisted in encouraging such an enterprise, a long period of delay set in, brought 
about by a large number of other commitments. In the meantime, the suggestion was 
made, and finally has now been acted upon, that Professor Fee’s collection might 
by shortened to those that are more methodological in nature and be joined by several 
of the same kind from Professor Epp. Hence, the evolution of this volume, which is 
both an expression of our interests in this field of study and something of a symbol 
of many years of friendship and cooperative labor. 

All of these studies except for Chapter 4 have appeared elsewhere. They 
have all been reset to a common format, but apart from Chapter 10 they appear 
substantially as before. Chapter 4 was first read before the NT Textual Criticism 
Seminar of the SBL in 1975; it appears here in considerably revised form, basically 
as a complement to Professor Epp’s Chapter 3 (which originated in the same Sem- 
inar). Chapter 10 is a collation and rewriting of three different studies that appeared 
originally as (1) “Modern Textual Criticism and the Revival of the Textus Receptus,” 
Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 21 (1978) 19-33, plus “A Rejoinder,” 
157-60; (2) “A Critique of W. N. Pickering’s The Identity of the New Testament Text,” 
Westminster Theological Journal 41 (1979) 397-423; and (3) “The Majority Text 
and the Original Text of the New Testament,” The Bible Translator 31 (1980) 107-18. 

The sources of the other chapters are as follows (and herewith we acknowl- 
edge our gratitude to the various editors and publishers for permission to republish): 


Chapter 1 is from Biblical Criticism: Historical, Literary and Textual, by R. K. 
Harrison, B. K. Waltke, D. Guthrie, and G. D. Fee (Grand Rapids, MI: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1978) 127-55. . 

Chapter 2 is from The New Testament and Its Modern Interpreters (ed. Eldon Jay 
Epp and tGeorge W. MacRae; Philadelphia: Fortress Press/Atlanta, GA: 
Scholars Press, 1989) 75-106, where its title was “Textual Criticism.” 

Chapters 3 and 7 are from Studies in New Testament Language and Text: Essays in 
Honour of George D. Kilpatrick on the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday 
(ed. J. K. Elliott; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1976) 153-73, 174-97. 

Chapter 5 is from the Journal of Biblical Literature 93 (1974) 386-414. 

Chapter 6 is from the Harvard Theological Review 73 (1980) 131-51. 

Chapter 8 is from the Harvard Theological Review 69 (1976) 211-57. 

Chapter 9 is from J. J. Griesbach: Synoptic and Text-Critical Studies 1776-1976 
(SNTSMS 34; ed. Bernard Orchard and T. R. W. Longstaff; Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1978) 154-69. 

Chapter 11 is from Studies in the History and Text of the New Testament in Honor 
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of Kenneth Willis Clark, Ph.D. (SD 29: ed. Boyd L. Daniels and M. Jack Suggs; 
Salt Lake City, UT: University of Utah Press, 1967) 27-38. 

Chapter 12 is from New Testament Studies 15 (1968/69) 23-44. 

Chapter 13 is from New Dimensions in New Testament Study (ed. Richard N. Lon- 
genecker and Merrill C. Tenney; Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1974) 19-45. 

Chapter 14 is from Gospel Traditions in the Second Century. Origins, Recensions, 
Text, and Transmission (ed. William L. Petersen; Christianity and Judaism in 
Antiquity, 3; Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989) 1-32. 

Chapter 15 is from Biblica 52 (1971) 357-94. 

Chapter 16 is from the Journal of Biblical Literature 90 (1971) 163-73. 

Chapter 17 is from Aufstieg und Niedergang der rémischen Welt (ed. Hildegard 
Temporini and Wolfgang Haase; Berlin/New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1992) 
I1/26/1.246-65. 


A special word of thanks is due to Peter Dunn, Professor Fee’s teaching 
assistant, who retyped the majority of these papers into their present format, and 
who also gathered and typed the bibliography. Above all, we are grateful to Irving 
Alan Sparks, editor of Studies and Documents, for inviting us to publish the collection 
in that series, and to Dr. Edgar W. Smith, Jr. of the Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co. for seeing the volume through the press. 


Eldon Jay Epp 
Case Western Reserve University 


Gordon D. Fee 
Regent College 
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PART I 


GENERAL AND HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


CHAPTER 1 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Gordon D. Fee 


Textual criticism, commonly known in the past as “lower” criticism in contrast to 
the so-called “higher” (historical and literary) criticism, is the science that compares 
all known manuscripts of a given work in an effort to trace the history of variations 
within the text so as to discover its original form. Textual criticism is, therefore, 
of special significance to the biblical interpreter in at least three ways: (1) It 
attempts to determine the authentic words of an author. The first question the 
exegete asks is, What does the text say? before one asks, What does it mean? 
(2) The majority of Christians have access to the NT only in translation, and the 
basic consideration in choosing a translation is its accuracy in representing the 
Original text of the author. Before deciding what any of the words meant, a 
translator’s first concern must be that he or she is translating the actual words the 
author wrote. (3) A knowledge of the history of textual variation will also help the 
interpreter to see how a passage was understood during the early history of the 
church. In many instances variant readings are a reflection of a scribe’s or a church’s 
theological interests, and sometimes such changes put one in direct contact with 
historical exegesis. 


I. The Need 


The need for NT textual criticism results from a combination of three factors: 
(1) The originals, probably written on papyrus scrolls, have all perished. (2) For 
over 1,400 years the NT was copied by hand, and the copyists (scribes) made every 
conceivable error, as well as often intentionally altering (probably with the idea of 
“correcting”) the text. Such errors and alterations survived in various ways, with 
a basic tendency to accumulate (scribes seldom left: anything out, lest they omit 
something inspired). (3) There are now extant, in whole or in part, 5,338 Greek 
MSS, as well as hundreds of copies of ancient translations (not counting over 8,000 
copies of the Latin Vulgate), plus the evidence from the citations of the NT in the 
writings of the early Church Fathers. Moreover, no two MSS anywhere in existence 
are exactly alike. 

The task of the textual critic, therefore, is (1) to sift through all this material, 
carefully collating (comparing) each MS with all the others, in order (2) to detect 
the errors and changes in the text, and thus (3) to decide which variant reading at 
any given point is more likely to be the original. 
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II. The Sources 


The sources for finding the original text are the Greek MSS, the ancient versions, 
and the citations by the early Fathers. Although many of the extant MSS (both Greek 
and versional) are fragmentary and the majority do not contain the whole NT, there 
is such a quantity of material that even the most poorly attested NT book, the Book 
of Revelation, has been preserved in over three hundred Greek MSS, while the 
Gospels are extant in over two thousand copies. 


The Greek Manuscripts 


Primacy of position in the quest for the original text belongs to the Greek MSS, 
partly because they are copies of copies in the original language of the biblical 
authors, and partly because the oldest ones are generally earlier than the other 
evidence (though age is no guarantee of better quality). The MSS are of four kinds: 
papyri, uncials, minuscules, and lectionaries. 

The original documents of the NT were probably written on papyrus scrolls. 
The scroll, however, was cumbersome both for reading and for finding specific 
passages. As a result, Christians very early began to use the codex, or leaf-form of 
book, to copy their sacred writings. All extant fragments and copies of. the NT, 
therefore, are codices; no copies on scrolls have ever been discovered.! 

The book form also allowed Christians to include more than one document 
in a single codex, though it was not until the development of the canon and the 
emergence of large parchment codices (fourth century AD) that copies of the entire 
NT were made. 

1. The Papyri. The earliest codices were written on papyrus leaves in uncial 
(capital letter) script, with no separation of words and little or no punctuation. 
Because papyrus is naturally perishable, few of the early copies have survived except 
in the dry sands of Egypt. So far, fragments or large sections of eighty-eight different 
papyrus MSS have been discovered. These range in date from approximately AD 125 
(P52, a single small fragment of John 18:31-34, 37-38) to the eighth century (P*!, 
pol), though the majority belong to the third and fourth centuries. Every NT book 
except 1 and 2 Timothy is represented in these MSS. Several of the papyri are well 
preserved and present the earliest significant witness to the NT text. For example, 
P45 (ca. AD 250) has substantial sections of the Synoptic Gospels, P’5 (ca. AD 200) 
contains more than half of Luke and John, P66 (ca. AD 200) about two-thirds of John, 
P46 (ca. AD 225) substantial portions of Paul’s letters, P72 (ca. AD 275?) large sections 
of Jude and 1 and 2 Peter, and P47 (ca. AD 280) about one-half of the Revelation. 

2. The Uncials. About the beginning of the fourth century, vellum (or 
parchment) began to replace papyrus as the primary writing material. These prepared 
animal skins had the advantage both of greater durability and larger size, so that 


1. Father José O’Callaghan suggested that some Greek fragments of scrolls in Qumran 
Cave 7 should be identified as parts of the NT (Bib 53 [1972] 91-100; trans. by W. L. Holladay 
and published as a supplement to JBL 91 [June, 1972]; however, his “find” did not hold up under 
careful scrutiny (see, e.g., Fee 1973b; see now Epp 1993). 
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from the sixth century to the fourteenth almost all literary efforts of all kinds were 
written on parchment. 

The scribes of the earlier of these codices (from the fourth to the ninth 
century) continued to use the uncial script. There are currently 274 known uncials, 
many of them preserved without blemish. Only one, however, Codex Sinaiticus (Xx, 
ca. AD 350), preserves the entire NT. (It also contains the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hermas.) The great Codex Vaticanus (B, ca. AD 325) includes 
everything except 1 Timothy to Philemon and Hebrews 9:14 through the Revelation 
of John, while the majority contain NT sections, such as the Gospels or the Pauline 
letters. These MSS are designated in two ways: by capital letter and by Arabic 
numeral with a zero prefixed. The earlier known MSS have two designations (e.g., 
D-05), while the later ones simply have the number (0268). 

3. The Minuscules. At the beginning of the ninth century a script of small letters 
in a running hand (called “minuscule” or “cursive”), which stands in contrast with the 
uncial (capital letter) script, was created. The advantages of minuscule texts both in speed 
and economy were quickly recognized, so that by the end of the tenth century, uncial 
texts were no longer produced. The vast majority — 2,795 to date — of extant MSS are 
these late minuscules. They are designated by Arabic numerals from 1 to 2795. 

4. Lectionaries. The second largest group of MSS of the NT are the lection- 
aries. These are texts written not in regular canonical sequence, but in accordance 
with the designated daily and weekly lessons from the Gospels and Epistles — 
lessons that had been developed in very early times. 

There are presently 2,193 known lectionary MSS, the earliest fragments 
dating from the sixth century and complete MSS from the eighth. They are, therefore, 
both uncial and minuscule and contain either the Gospels or Epistles, or sometimes 
both. The lectionaries are designated by Arabic numerals prefixed with an italicized 
or cursive ¢(e.g., 2193). 


The Versions 


Because of the broad missionary outreach of the early church, copies of most of the 
NT documents had been translated by the end of the second century into Latin, 
Syriac, and Coptic. In the following centuries other translations followed: Gothic, 
Armenian, Georgian, Ethiopic, Slavonic, and Arabic. 

Because the Old Latin, Old Syriac, and Coptic versions were made very 
early and because their geographical location is fairly well fixed, they are particularly 
important in the recovery of the original NT text. Their use, however, is complicated 
by several factors. In the first place, certain features of Greek syntax and vocabulary 
are difficult or impossible to convey in translation. One can never be absolutely 
certain, therefore, what their Greek text looked like. For example, Latin has no 
definite article and the Syriac cannot distinguish between the Greek aorist and perfect 
tenses. Furthermore, it is highly probable that more than one translation was made 
in each of these languages by different persons, in different places, using different 
Greek texts. Finally, the earliest extant MSS of these versions are copies nearly two 
hundred years later than the original translation. Consequently they have very likely 
suffered their own fate of textual corruption. 
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In spite of these complications, however, the ancient versions are a valuable 
source not only in the quest for the original text itself, but also in the attempt to trace 
the history of textual transmission and corruption. These older versions are variously 
designated: some are identified by small Latin letters (a, b, c, or ita, it, etc.) for the 
OL, while the others are identified by a superscript designation after an abbreviated 
form of the version (syr‘, syr?4!, cop), 

The later versions and the “authorized revisions” of the older versions, 
namely, the Latin Vulgate and the Syriac Peshitta, are of more limited significance. 
Scholars, of course, make use of all evidence. But the bewilderingly complicated 
history of the Vulgate, which makes it a textual study in its own right, tends to give 
it a place of secondary importance even among the versions. 


Patristic Citations 


The final source of data for the textual critic is from the citations and allusions to 
the NT found in the writings of the early Church Fathers. As with the versions, their 
usefulness is complicated by several mitigating factors. 

Most often the Fathers cited the NT from memory, so one can not always 
be sure that their memory reflects the actual wording of their Greek text. Moreover, 
a Father may have used several — and differing — copies of the NT. Finally, the 
available texts of the patristic writings also are copies, usually very late ones, and 
in some cases have suffered extensive corruption. 

Yet when the painstaking work of reconstructing the NT text cited by one 
of the Fathers is done, it is of great value. For it gives us a datable and geographically 
identifiable witness to the NT available to that particular Father. Although such a 
witness is often considered tertiary to the Greek MSS and the versions in the recovery 
of the original text, nonetheless when one has certainty with regard to a Father’s 
text, it is of the same value as the MSS themselves. Moreover, the texts of the Fathers 
are of primary importance in tracing the history of textual transmission. 


Manuscript Relationships 


The immense amount of material available to NT textual critics, exceeding all other 
ancient documents by hundreds of times, is both their good fortune and their problem. 
It is their good fortune because with such an abundance of material one can be 
reasonably certain that the original text is to be found somewhere in it. Quite in 
contrast to those searching for other original texts (including the OT), they scarcely 
ever need to resort to textual emendation, though the possibility must always be kept 
open that the very first copy of the original MS, from which all others derived, had 
some uncorrected errors. 

However, the abundance of material is likewise the textual critic’s problem, 
because no two copies are exactly alike, and the greater the number of copies, the 
greater the number of variants among them. Even in this day of computer technology, 
sifting through such an immense amount of material is a formidable task. This is 
especially so in light of the ideal that each piece of evidence must be used in order 
to identify the original by detecting possible corruption of the NT text. 
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The task, however, is not quite so formidable as it might at first appear. 
Although it is true that no two MSS are identical, it is equally true that many are so 
much alike that they tend to group themselves into three (some textual critics think 
four) major families of texts (text-types). Such text-types are identifiable on the basis 
of (1) the percentage of agreement certain MSS have with one another over a total 
area of variation and (2) the amount of agreement these MSS have in variant readings 
peculiar to them. 

There is, first of all, a group of MSS that have all the appearances of being 
“local” texts, since they derive basically from Alexandria in Egypt. The group is 
headed by P? and P66 (ca. AD 200) in the Gospels, P4 (ca. 225) in Paul, P72 (ca. 
275?) in Peter and Jude, Codex B (ca. 325), and the citations of Origen (225-250). 
It is also supported to a lesser degree by several other MSS (e.g., ® C L W 33) and 
the later Alexandrian Fathers (Didymus, Athanasius, Cyril). 

For many years textual critics have considered this text-type to be a 
carefully edited recension dating from the third century, created by the best 
Alexandrian scholarship on the basis of good ancient MSS. But the combined 
evidence of P75, P72, P46, and Origen has placed this text in all of its particulars 
squarely in the second century, or, so it seems, as early as Christianity was known 
in that city. 

Although this text-type has occasional “sophisticated” variants, it com- 
monly contains readings that are terse, somewhat rough, less harmonized, and gener- 
ally “more difficult” than those of other text-types, though on closer study they 
regularly commend themselves as original. Furthermore, it 1s consistently so across 
all the NT books, with a minimal tendency to harmonize an author’s idiosyncrasies 
with more common Greek patterns. All these facts give the impression that this 
text-type is the product of a carefully preserved transmission. 

A second group, equally as early as the Egyptian, is commonly called 
“Western,” because variants peculiar to it are firmly established in texts found in 
North Africa (Tertullian, Cyprian, some OL), Italy (Novatian, some OL), and south- 
erm France (Irenaeus). “Western,” however, is something of a misnomer, for many 
of the variants peculiar to the text-type are also found in the East (Tatian and the 
OS) and occasionally in Alexandria (some quotations in Clement, in John 6-7 in 
P66, in John 1-8 in &, and in Mark 1-5 in W). 

In spite of this early and wide attestation to such a text, these various 
witnesses lack the homogeneity found in the Egyptian and later Byzantine witnesses. 
The textual relationships are not consistently sustained over large portions of text. 
On the contrary, “Western” describes a group of MSS headed by Codex D, obviously 
related by hundreds of unusual readings, sometimes found in one or several, some- 
times in others, but apparently reflecting an uncontrolled, sometimes “wild,” tradition 
of copying and translating. This text-type is particularly marked by some long 
paraphrases and long additions, as well as by harmonistic tendencies and substitutions 
of synonyms. In fact, the Western text of Acts is about ten percent longer than other 
texts and almost certainly reflects an early revision. 

One must be careful, however, not to dismiss a variant reading out of hand 
simply because it is Western. There are several instances, especially in some striking 
“omissions” but in other places as well, where scholars have cogently argued that 
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the Western text preserves the original NT text. Moreover, the very antiquity of this 
text, and its wide distribution, should always gain for it a full hearing. 

The third text-type, the “Byzantine” or “majority” text, is made up of over 
eighty percent of all the MSS. As a text-type it does not appear in history until AD 
350, but even then its origins are shrouded in mystery. Readings peculiar to this 
text first appear in a group of writers associated with the church of Antioch: the 
Cappadocians, Chrysostom, and Theodoret of Cyrus. These Fathers had a NT about 
ninety percent along the way to the full Byzantine text of the Middle Ages. The 
earliest MS to reflect this text is from Alexandria (Codex A; ca. 475 — in the 
Gospels only), while the earliest full witnesses to it are MSS from the eighth century 
(E and Q). 

Does this text, therefore, represent a revision effected in Antioch in the 
fourth century? Most textual critics think so, but they do so on the basis of the 
secondary nature of its peculiar readings, not because of firm data. There are no 
early MSS from Asia Minor or Palestine. The earliest writers from these parts reflect 
a Western text, but there was no Origen or Tertullian in Antioch in the early third 
century to give us a large amount of data to study. Later in the century the scanty 
evidence from Methodius of Lycia and Tyre and, still later, from the texts of Eusebius 
of Caesarea and Cyril of Jerusalem seldom reflects the peculiarities of this text-type. 
Thus, the nature of the text in Antioch over many years is virtually unknown. 

What is known is that such a text was available by AD 350, that it had 
partially begun to influence the text of Alexandria and Rome (Jerome), that it was 
carried by Chrysostom from Antioch to Constantinople, and that probably through 
his influence it became the dominant text in the Eastern church. 

Most of the readings peculiar to this text are generally recognized to be of 
a secondary nature. A great number of them smooth out grammar; remove ambiguity 
in word order; add nouns, pronouns, and prepositional phrases; and harmonize one 
passage with another. Its many conflate readings (e.g., Mark 9:49), where the Byz- 
antine text-type combines the alternative variants of the Egyptian and Westem texts, 
also reflect this secondary process. 

Some scholars also find a “Caesarean” text-type in the Gospels, supported 
sometimes by P45, W, ©, family 1, family 13, and the citations of Origen (in Mark), 
Eusebius, and Cyril of Jerusalem. There is indeed some obvious textual relatedness 
among these witnesses (especially in Mark), but whether they constitute a separate 
text-type, rather than some unusual mixtures of the other three, remains doubtful. 

Although there is general agreement that making such groupings is both a 
possible and a necessary task, the significance of such groupings remains contested. 
It is surely dubious procedure to accept or reject a reading solely because it is found 
in a certain text-type; on the other hand, such grouping, especially of the later 
(Byzantine) MSS, greatly reduces the work of sifting a multiplicity of MSS. 


III. The Text in History 


In order to understand the “how” of NT textual criticism, it is necessary to understand 
something of the history of the transmission of the text, as well as to have some 
knowledge of the history of textual criticism itself. 
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Period of Confusion (to AD 400) 


The vast majority of the errors in the NT MSS occurred during the period that is 
also the most difficult to reconstruct — the first four Christian centuries. 

Much of the difficulty stems from the work of the earliest Christian copyists. 
In a time when the majority of people were illiterate and when Christianity peri- 
odically underwent severe persecution, there were probably few professionally 
trained scribes in the service of the church. Moreover, seldom were the scribes 
possessed by the spirit of the scribes of later times who worked according to the 
instructions of the Lord given in Deuteronomy 12:32: “Thou shalt not add thereto, 
nor diminish therefrom.” In fact, the opposite seems to have been true of the scribes 
in the first two centuries. They introduced thousands of changes into the text. To be 
sure, many of their errors were unintentional and are easily discernible slips of the 
eye, ear, or mind. Hundreds of changes in the text were, however, made intentionally. 
Yet we should not think of these scribes as having acted from evil motives. If they 
often took many liberties in copying their texts, apparently they did so in most cases 
in an attempt to “help out.” They were more interested in making the message of 
the sacred text clear than in transmitting errorless MSS. 

Thus, early scribes (and sometimes later ones) often “smoothed out” the 
Greek of the biblical writer by adding conjunctions, changing tenses of verbs, and 
changing word order. They also tended to clarify ambiguous passages by adding 
nouns or pronouns, by substituting common synonyms for uncommon words, and 
sometimes even by rewriting difficult phrases. One of the most common causes of 
error was the tendency to conform one passage to another. This harmonizing tendency 
is particularly frequent in the Gospels. It also occurs in parallel passages in Paul and 
Acts. There are also some instances — and these are usually very important ones — 
where scribes have added (or less often, subtracted) whole sentences or narratives 
in the interest of doctrine or completeness. 

During the second century in particular, when each NT book was being 
transmitted independently of the others and when there was wide geographical 
distribution of these documents with little or no “controls,” such scribal errors 
proliferated. Once an error was introduced into the text, it was then copied by the 
next scribe as his “received” text. Quite often a scribe “corrected” what he thought 
to be errors and in doing so created errors of his own. If, as did the scribe of P®, he 
had a chance to check his copy against another, he may then have “corrected” his 
text by adding still other variants from that copy. So errors were created and com- 
pounded and so they tended to accumulate. 


Period of Transmission (400-1516) 


Two significant events affected the history of the NT after AD 400. The Egyptian 
text, which by 450 was already greatly influenced by the Byzantine, generally 
disappeared from use. The major causes for this were the demise of the patriarchate 
in Alexandria and the subsequent rise and spread of Islam. 

On the other hand, Latin had meanwhile become the predominant language 
in the West, so that production of Greek texts ceased there. The great number of 
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discrepancies found in the OL MSS had finally resulted in an “authorized” transla- 
tion, the Latin Vulgate, made by Jerome from ca. 384. But it took about two hundred 
years before it superseded the more popular older translations. Meanwhile, as it was 
being copied and carried from one part of the West to another, the Vulgate was 
variously conformed to the OL and developed local textual histories. Several attempts 
were made throughout the Middle Ages to purify Jerome’s text, but each of these 
recensions eventually resulted in further corruption. As a result, the more than 8,000 
extant Vulgate MSS reflect an enormous cross-contamination of text-types. 

The result of these two factors was that the transmission of the Greek NT 
was generally limited to the Eastern church, where the majority of copies reflected 
the standardized text used at the capital, Constantinople. Thus, the history of the 
Greek text during this period, with a few notable exceptions, is simply the history 
of a thousand years of copying MSS of the Byzantine text-type. 


Establishment of the Textus Receptus (1516-1633) 


Johannes Gutenberg’s invention of printing by use of movable type was the next 
major factor in the history of the NT text. Although the first Greek NT actually to 
be printed was edited by Cardinal Ximenes in 1514, the first text to be published 
appeared in 1516 and was edited by the great Dutch humanist, Erasmus. 

Unfortunately, these first editions, which were to serve as the base for all 
subsequent editions until 1831, were themselves based on late medieval MSS of 
inferior quality. In fact, Erasmus’s only MS of Revelation lacked the final leaf, which 
had contained the last six verses. For these verses Erasmus used the Vulgate, trans- 
lating its text into Greek, with the result that his Greek text has readings that have 
never been found in any Greek MS. 

Of the subsequent editions, three have special significance for the history of 
the NT text: (1) Robert Stephanus’s third edition (1550), which was based on Erasmus’s 
third edition, became the standard text in England and served as the base for the KJV 
of 1611. His fourth edition (1551) is also noteworthy in that it is the first text to be 
divided into numbered chapters and verses — the system still in use today. 

(2) Theodore Beza, John Calvin’s successor in Geneva, published nine 
editions between 1565 and 1604, and this tended to stamp an imprimatur on the text 
of Erasmus. His editions of 1588-89 and 1598 were also used by the King James 
translators. 

(3) A Greek text very much like those of Erasmus, Stephanus, and Beza, 
edited by Bonaventure and Abraham Elzevir (1633), became the standard text used 
on the continent. The term Textus Receptus (TR = “received text”) derives from the 
preface of this edition, in which the editors declared, “You therefore have the text 
which is now received by all, in which we give nothing altered or corrupted.” This 
boast was to hold good for over two hundred more years. 


Period of Discovery and Research (1633-1831) 


The next period in the history of the NT text was one in which scholars made great 
efforts to amass new information from Greek MSS, the versions, and the Fathers. 
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Yet the texts published during this period continued to print the time-honored TR; 
the new evidence, especially that from much earlier MSS, was relegated to variant 
readings in the apparatus (i.e., the critical notes). Among the large number of scholars 
who made contributions during this period, especially noteworthy are J. A. Bengel 
(1734), who was the first to suggest a classification of MSS into text-types and to 
devise a system of evaluating variants according to merit; J. J. Wettstein (1751-52), 
who set forth extensive principles of textual criticism and began the device of 
designating MSS by symbols; and J. J. Griesbach, whose editions from 1774 to 1807 
laid the foundation for all subsequent textual criticism. Griesbach modified Bengel’s 
classifications of textual groups into the basic three, which are still recognized. He 
elaborated and carefully defined the principles of textual criticism and showed great 
skill in evaluating the evidence for variant readings. Although his own text was not 
so divergent from the TR as those that would follow, his pioneer efforts paved the 
way for what was to come. 


Period of Constructive Criticism (1831-81) 


The period that followed Griesbach was to see the overthrow of the TR and the rise 
of new critical editions based on the more significant manuscript finds and the 
principles of criticism pioneered by Wettstein and Griesbach. 

The first important break from the TR came in 1831 with the Greek text 
published by the German classicist Karl Lachmann. His was the first systematic 
attempt to produce a text using a scientific method rather than the mere reproduction 
of the text of the Middle Ages. 

More significant still was the voluminous and monumental work of Con- 
stantin Von Tischendorf. Besides bringing to light many hitherto unknown MSS, he 
published eight critical editions of the Greek NT, the last of which (1872) contained 
a critical apparatus giving all the variant readings of the known uncials as well as 
the reading for many cursives, the versions, and the Church Fathers. This volume is 
still an indispensable tool for NT textual criticism. 

Although many others made contributions during this period (especially 
S. P. Tregelles), the Greek text edited by B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort (WH 1881) 
was to supersede all others in significance. So thoroughly and well did they do their 
work that almost all subsequent textual criticism is defined in relationship to it. Their 
forte was the refinement and rigorous application of a scientific methodology to the 
NT text. The result was issued in two volumes as The New Testament in the Original 
Greek. Volume 1 contained their resultant Greek text; volume 2 comprised a lengthy 
Introduction, written by Hort, and an Appendix, in which certain problem passages 
were discussed. 

In the Introduction Hort set out in full detail what has become a classic 
statement of the methodology of textual criticism. Especially significant are his 
careful analyses and evaluations of the relative merits of the various text-types and 
their leading representatives. Above everything else, Hort forever laid to rest the TR. 
He offered three main arguments against the Byzantine text-type (he called it Syrian), 
which subsequent discoveries and researches have generally validated: (1) The Syr- 
ian text-type is filled with conflate readings, i.e., readings that combine the elements 
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found in the earlier two text-types; (2) the readings peculiar to the Syrian text-type 
are never found in the ante-Nicene Fathers, neither in the East nor West; and (3) when 
the readings peculiar to this text-type are compared with rival readings on the 
principles of internal evidence, “their claim to be regarded as the original readings 
is found gradually to diminish, and at last to disappear” (1881: 2.116). 

Westcott and Hort were thus left with a choice between the two earlier 
text-types. At this point internal considerations became the final arbiter, and they felt 
that a careful analysis of variants over many pages of text revealed the text of Egypt, 
or Alexandria (which they presumed to call “Neutral”), to be far superior in almost 
every case. Thus, their resultant text was an edition of the Neutral text-type, except 
in those instances where internal evidence was clearly against it. 


Since Westcott and Hort (1881 to the Present) 


As one might expect, such a radical departure from the “received text” was not 
immediately accepted by all. This is particularly true of the English-speaking world, 
where the TR had long been in the hands of the majority of Christians through the KJV. 
The reaction to Westcott-Hort was led especially by J. W. Burgon, Edward Miller, and 
H. C. Hoskier. Unfortunately, much of the reaction, especially that of Burgon, took the 
form of rhetoric rather than argument; and what argument one does find is basically 
theological and speculative, but seldom supported by the actual textual data. 

This is not to suggest that all subsequent scholarship has followed Westcott 
and Hort. Most scholars found their affirmation of the Egyptian MSS as neutral to 
be too ambitious. In spite of disavowals, however, all subsequent critical texts look 
far more like WH than like the TR or the Western MSS. Therefore, it is fair to say 
that, whether intentionally or not, the mainstream of NT textual criticism since 
Westcott and Hort has moved toward modifying and advancing their work. In this 
brief survey it is possible to sketch only some of the more important advances. 

1. New Discoveries. Probably the most important advance since Westcott- 
Hort is the discovery of large quantities of new textual data of all kinds. Among 
these, the most significant are the papyri, because for the most part they represent 
evidence earlier than that available to Westcott and Hort. 

Many of the first discoveries of earlier evidence showed such a textual 
mixture that Westcott and Hort’s theory of text-types was seriously called into 
question. But later discoveries, especially P46, P72, and P75, have tended to verify the 
basic positions of Westcott and Hort. Furthermore, the papyri have generally con- 
firmed their opinion as to the late character of the Byzantine text-type. One does 
find an occasional variant in the early papyri which supports the later text-type, but 
none of the early papyri is even remotely related to the Byzantine MSS. 

2. Other Researches. Besides the discovery of new MSS, other researches 
of various kinds have also greatly advanced the science of textual criticism since 
Westcott and Hort. 

Especially noteworthy has been the work done that sheds more light on the 
versions and on Tatian’s Diatessaron (an arrangement of the four Gospels to form a 
single narrative) and the collecting and editing of the citations of the early Fathers. 
The usefulness of this work is now far greater than in 1881. 
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In recent years, methodology in establishing textual relationship has also 
been greatly improved, not only for text-types in general but also for clearer definition 
of relationships within the great mass of Byzantine MSS. This greatly increased the 
ability of textual critics to group MSS into their proper families and text-types. 

Of particular interest to the exegete has been the work of such scholars as 
C. S. C. Williams (1951) and E. J. Epp (1966a), who have studied the theological 
tendencies of certain groups of variants. Such studies have made clear that not all 
textual variation is accidental or theologically unbiased. They further aid the exegete 
by throwing light on how certain passages were understood, or misunderstood, in 
the early church. 

Two projects of large dimensions involving broad international cooperation 
are also of interest both to the scholar and to the interpreter: (1) The International 
Greek New Testament Project, composed of a team of American and British scholars, 
iS preparing a critical apparatus of the Gospels that will include all known papyri 
and uncials, extensively representative cursives and lectionaries, all early versions, 
and citations of all Church Fathers to AD 500. (2) A team of German and French 
scholars, under the auspices of the Institut fiir Neutestamentliche Textforschung in 
Miinster, is at work on a new major critical edition, including a full critical apparatus. 
The General Epistles are the first scheduled for publication. 

3. Critical Editions. These discoveries and researches have resulted in a 
spate of critical texts since Westcott and Hort. A few should be noted because of 
their broad significance. 

In 1913 H. von Soden published a long-awaited and massive work that 
included a critical text, a large and complicated apparatus, lengthy descriptions of 
MSS, and his own textual theory. This work, however, turned out to be a great 
disappointment. His textual theory never gained acceptance, his classifications of 
MSS have often proved to be wrong, and some of his collations are completely 
untrustworthy. Nevertheless, his accumulation of evidence goes beyond that of 
Tischendorf and is helpful to the expert when used with care. 

More important to most exegetes are the smaller “pocket” editions. The most 
common of these is a series of editions begun by Eberhard Nestle in 1898. A twenty-fifth 
edition of this text was published in 1963, now under the supervision of Kurt Aland. 
This text was not a new critical text, but was rather based on the majority reading of 
the critical texts of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and B. Weiss. The great usefulness 
of this edition has been its extensive, but abbreviated, textual apparatus. 

In 1966 the United Bible Societies published a new “handbook” edition, 
edited by K. Aland, M. Black, B. M. Metzger, and A. Wikgren (C. Martini was 
added to the editorial board for the second edition [1968]). This text has been 
prepared especially for Bible translators and therefore has the following distinctives: 
(1) The critical apparatus is restricted primarily to meaningful variants, i.e., variants 
that may make a difference in the translation of the text; (2) each variant adopted in 
the text is given a notation as to the degree of certainty the editors felt it had; (3) each 
variant has a full citation of carefully selected representative evidence; and (4) there 
is a second apparatus giving meaningful alternatives in punctuation. A commentary 
on each variant, written by Metzger, was published in 1973. [This text was also used 
for the 26th edition of Nestle, now Nestle-Aland.] 
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A comparison of this text with WH and TR shows where a significant 
consensus of modern scholarship stands. For example, in Luke 10 the UBS edition 
varies from WH only eight times (plus six spelling differences), while it differs from 
the TR fifty-six times (plus twenty spelling differences). The reason for the differ- 
ences between WH and the UBS, or among any of the modern texts, is fundamentally 
a matter of emphasis in methodology. 


V. The Method 


For a full discussion of the method and practice of NT textual criticism one should 
consult the manuals by Greenlee or Metzger. Certain basic considerations may be 
noted here. 

One criterion above all others superintends the scholar’s choice at any point 
of textual variation: the variant that best explains the origin of all the others is most 
likely original. In order to “best explain the origin of the others,” there are two factors 
that scholars must consider: external evidence (the MSS themselves) and internal 
evidence (having to do with the authors or scribes). 


External Evidence 


The first thing one must do at any point of variation is to weigh the manuscript 
evidence supporting each variant. Thus, one usually asks the following questions: 
How old are the witnesses supporting each variant or how old is their text? How 
good is the general quality of the MSS? How wide is the geographical distribution 
of the witnesses? This latter question is especially important, because early and 
widespread geographical distribution of a reading points to an original parent much 
further back before the document in question was widely scattered throughout the 
early church. With few exceptions, however, scholars are agreed that knowing the 
age or the geographical distribution of early witnesses in no way guarantees finding 
the original text. 


Internal Evidence 


Internal evidence is of two kinds: transcriptional probability (what kind of error or 
change the scribe probably made) and intrinsic probability (what the author was most 
likely to have written). | 

1. Transcriptional probability has to do with scribal errors and is based on 
certain inductively derived criteria. For example, it is usually true that the more 
difficult reading is probably the original one, because it was the tendency of scribes 
to make the text easier to read. Again, the shorter reading is often the original one, 
because the scribes tended to add to the text. This criterion must, however, be used 
with great caution because scribes sometimes made omissions in the text either for 
smoothness or to remove what might be objectionable. Finally, a textual variant 
differing from quoted or parallel material is almost always original, since the ten- 
dency of scribes was to harmonize. 

2. Intrinsic probability is the most subjective element in the methodology 
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of textual criticism. It has to do with the style and vocabulary of the author, his ideas 
as they are elsewhere known, and the probabilities based on the immediate context. 

Not all the criteria mentioned above are equally applicable in every case; 
in fact, in some instances they oppose one another. For example, the longer reading 
may be the more difficult one, or the reading most in accord with the author’s style 
may be a harmonization with that style. In such stalemates the textual critic is usually 
forced back to the external evidence as a final arbiter. 

It is noteworthy that for most scholars over ninety percent of all the varia- 
tions to the NT text are resolved, because in most instances the variant that best 
explains the origin of the others is also supported by the earliest and best witnesses. 


The Debate over Method 


With the rejection of Hort’s genealogical method, by which the reading of the 
Egyptian witnesses was adopted except where internal evidence proved it secondary, 
there has emerged a method that may properly be called “eclectic.” Essentially, this 
means that the “original” text of the NT is to be chosen variant by vanant, using all 
the principles of critical judgment without regarding one MS or text-type as neces- 
sarily preserving that “original.” 

Despite a few notable exceptions, most of the differences that remain among 
critical texts result from a varying degree of weight given the external evidence. 

On the one hand, there is a kind of eclecticism that, when all other criteria 
are equal, tends to follow Hort and to adopt the readings of the Egyptian witnesses. 
This may be observed to a greater degree in the UBS edition and to a somewhat 
lesser degree in the Greek texts behind the RSV and NEB, where early Western 
witnesses are given a little more consideration. 

Another kind of textual theory was advocated by M.-E. Boismard and was 
used in D. Mollat’s translation. of John in the Jerusalem Bible. This is a kind of 
“eclectic Western” method in which great emphasis is placed on preference for the 
shorter readings as they are found in various Western witnesses, especially early 
versions and citations from certain Fathers. The difficulty with this method seems 
to lie in the preference for the versions and Fathers over against the whole Greek 
tradition, especially since many shorter readings may be shown to be translational 
paraphrases or untrustworthy citations apparently made from memory. 

On the opposite side is the method of “rigorous eclecticism” practiced by 
G. D. Kilpatrick and his student J. K. Elliott. They advocate placing no weight on 
the MSS at all, but making every choice solely on the basis of internal principles. 
The difficulty with this method is that the results depend on the scholar’s preference 
of internal criteria, which in the case of Kilpatrick and Elliott seems to be for variants 
in an author’s style as over against the questions of transcriptional probability. 

While, as has already been said, we may grant that not all of the principles 
of textual criticism are applicable to each variant, contemporary critics generally 
agree that questions of internal evidence should usually be asked first and that the 
weight of the manuscript evidence should be applied secondarily. What becomes 
obvious, however, is that on the grounds of internal evidence certain MSS tend to 
support the “original” text more often than others and that those MSS are the early 
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Egyptian. Therefore, when internal evidence cannot decide, the safest guide is to go 
with the “best” MSS. 


VI. The Significance 


What significance does all this make to the expositor? Much in every way. On the 
one hand, it provides one with confidence that for the most part the text being 
interpreted, whether it be from a modern Greek text or a contemporary translation, 
truly represents what the biblical author actually wrote. 

Nevertheless, and more significantly, there are places where the original 
text is not so certain. At such points textual criticism becomes an integral part of 
exegesis. In some instances, such as in John 7:1, whether the original text says that 
Jesus “did not wish” to go about in Galilee or “did not have the authority” to do so, 
or as in v. 8, whether Jesus said he was not, or was not yet, going up to the feast, 
the textual choice will affect the interpretation of the passage. 

In other instances, exegesis and textual choice go hand in hand. In John 
1:34, did John the Baptist say, “This is the Son of God” (KJV, RSV) or “This is 
God’s Chosen One” (NEB, JB)? The manuscript evidence is divided, even among 
the early text-types. “Son” is found in the key Egyptian witnesses (P® P75 BC L 
cop>°) as well as in several OL (aur c f | g) and the later Syriac Witnesses, while 
“Chosen One” is supported by the Alexandrians P5 X cop* as well as the OL MSS 
a b e ff? and the Old Syriac. 

The question must finally be decided on internal grounds. As to tran- 
scriptional probability, one thing is clear: the variant is intentional, not accidental. 
But did a second-century scribe alter the text to support a kind of adoptionist 
christology, or did an orthodox scribe sense the possibility that the designation 
“Chosen One” might be used to support adoptionism, and so alter it for orthodox 
reasons? In terms of probabilities, the latter seems far more likely, especially since 
“the Son” is not changed elsewhere in the Gospel to fit adoptionist views. 

But the final decision must involve exegesis. Since what John the Baptist 
said was almost certainly intended to be messianic and not a statement of Christian 
theology, the question is whether it reflects the messianism of such a passage as 
Psalm 2:7 or that of Isaiah 42:1. In light of the suffering, or paschal, lamb motif of 
v. 29, it is arguable that “Chosen One” fits the context of the Gospel. 

What finally points to “Chosen One” as original is the use the evangelist 
makes of the many confessions in the Gospel. All of them pick up different messianic 
motifs (1:29, 41, 49; 4:42; 6:14; 6:69; 11:27) and all of them “fit” their specific 
context (e.g., the “true Israelite” confesses him as “King of the Jews”; in the bread 
[manna] from heaven context he is called the Mosaic “prophet who is coming into 
the world”). Since “Chosen One” fits the context and gives the evangelist yet another 
messianic confession of Jesus, it seems to be preferred as the original. But in either 
case, the interpreter must also do textual criticism. 

Thus, textual criticism, rather than being simply an exercise for the expert 
preceding exegesis, is also an integral part of the interpretation of the Word of God. 
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CHAPTER 2 


DECISION POINTS IN PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


Eldon Jay Epp 


New Testament textual criticism, like every other area of academic inquiry, is always 
in process. Its history is a record of various discoveries, insights, methods, and 
distinctive achievements that provide the basis for further investigation, but with 
fewer definitive conclusions or final resolutions than might be expected. A periodic 
assessment of the “state of the discipline,” or of one segment in its long history, can 
be enlightening both with respect to understanding those accomplishments of the 
past and in facing the tasks of the future. Though history is eminently instructive, 
obviously it is more urgent for us to understand the unfinished tasks and to seek 
ways to accomplish them. Any assessment of such decision points in current NT 
textual criticism, however, almost of necessity requires at least a brief review of 
decision points in past NT textual criticism. If the “past is prologue,” such a review 
will provide, at the very least, the necessary perspective for understanding the current 
and future issues, and at best will contain the basis for their resolution. This chapter,! 
therefore, includes those two aspects — past turning points in NT text-critical study 
and decision points in the current discipline of NT textual criticism — with an 
intervening section on specific developments since World War II that assists us in 
grasping those current issues that require our attention. 


I. Past Decision Points in New Testament Textual Criticism 


It is a curious but intriguing fact that if the past is divided roughly into fifty-year 
periods, starting in 1980 and moving backward through time, many of the major 
landmarks or turning points in NT textual criticism appear or find their impetus at 
such fifty-year intervals -— give or take a few years — and most of them are land- 
marks in text-critical methodology. This will provide a convenient framework for 
our quick review of the major factors in the development of the discipline as we 
know it today. 

One should begin at the beginning — some 1750 years ago — with Origen 
of Caesarea, who undoubtedly was the first to apply critical canons to the NT text. 


1. Sections I and III of this paper draw upon presentations at the annual meetings of the 
SBL in 1980 and 1981 and of the Eastern Great Lakes Biblical Society in 1983, though with much 
revision. Some portions utilize material from Epp 1980 [now Chapter 6], and others overlap with 
material presented in the Kenneth W. Clark Memorial Lectures at Duke University in 1986. 
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His Commentary on John was written in the few years before and after AD 230, 
followed by commentaries on Matthew and Romans, and these works contain most 
of his references to variant readings in the NT that have the support of “few,” “many,” 
or “most” MSS accessible to him, as well as applications of such canons as suitability 
to context and harmony with parallel passages (Metzger 1963a: 81-92; Pack 1960: 
144-45; cf. Epp 1976a: 216). Origen’s lack of sophistication and consistency in 
applying such “rules” hardly qualifies him as a model of text-critical method, but 
his use of these embryonic guidelines does suggest that he was the discipline’s 
founder. One hundred and fifty years later, beginning with his Commentary on 
Galatians in the late 380s, Jerome noted variant readings and was employing canons 
such as an older MS carries more weight than a recent one and a reading is preferable 
that fits the grammar or context of its passage (Hulley 1944: 91-93 et passim; Metzger 
1980: 199-208). 

These first, rudimentary “landmarks” of text-critical method bore little fruit 
prior to modern times, though 1050 years later Lorenzo Valla, in his “Neopolitan 
period” (1435-48), produced two editions of his Collatio novi testamenti, for which 
he collated several Greek MSS of the NT and in which he pointed out both invol- 
untary and conscious scribal alterations, including variants due to homonyms and 
assimilation (Bentley 1983: 34-46). Though these early efforts were but adumbrations 
of modern critical approaches, the modern period does begin somewhere in the 
century between Valla’s work on the NT text and Erasmus’s final edition of his 
Annotations in 1535, which — in a much less developed form — had accompanied 
his 1516 editio princeps of the Greek NT and which rather fully explained the use 
of MSS and methods employed in his NT text. Of interest in this transition to 
modernity is the fact that Erasmus published Valla’s second edition of the Collatio 
(which Erasmus called Adnotationes) in the very year (1505) that Erasmus himself 
began studying and collating NT MSS and observing thousands of variant readings 
in preparation for his own edition (Bentley 1983: 35, 138). In the middle of this 
transitional century, that is, in 1481 (500 years ago), the first publication of any 
portion of the NT in Greek took place, the Magnificat and the Benedictus, printed 
in Milan and appended to a Greek Psalter (Darlow and Moule: 2.574) — not a 
methodological landmark, of course, but the very beginning point of a stream of 
editions of the NT in its original language. 

As the development of the new discipline of textual criticism continued, a 
few other early milestones can be identified in that formative period before variant 
readings in NT MSS were systematically sought and published. One such event 
occurred 400 years ago, when around 1582 the Reformation theologian Theodore 
Beza presented two important uncial MSS to Cambridge University, Codex Bezae 
and Codex Claromontanus. Beza himself apparently made little, perhaps no, use of 
these in his own editions of the Greek NT, nor did other editors until Brian Walton 
some seventy-five years later, but Beza’s gift meant that these important and early 
codices became part of the accessible sources for critical study. 

Similarly, one could look back 350 years to a pair of more noteworthy 
landmarks in the period of the 1630s, the first of which also consisted of the placing 
of an important MS in the public domain, when the fourth-century Codex Alexan- 
drinus was presented in 1627 to King Charles I by the patriarch of Constantinople. 
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The variant readings of Alexandrinus first appeared at the foot of the pages of the 
Greek NT portion of Brian Walton’s Polyglot Bible (1655-57), and his was the first 
report of these variants; in addition, Walton was the first to use a capital letter as a 
siglum for an uncial MS, employing “A” for Alexandrinus. More important, however, 
is the fact that the availability of the very ancient Codex Alexandrinus around 1630 
and the recognition and use of this fourth-century MS by Walton represented, as 
K. W. Clark described it (1962a: 666), “the beginning of a fundamental critical 
process.” This was not the beginning of genuinely modern or scientific NT textual 
criticism, for that is more likely to be identified at our next fifty-year interval with 
John Mill, but it is of more than passing interest to note that Codex Alexandrinus 
figured prominently in Mill’s work. 

The second milestone of the 1630s is the occurrence in the second edition 
of Elzevir’s Greek NT (1633) of the instantly famous phrase, textus receptus, in the 
declaration “You have the text, now received by all,” a marker not particularly 
noteworthy in itself, but one that two centuries later was to have special significance 
in the pivotal work of Karl Lachmann and the great modern textual critics who 
followed. Indeed, without this arrogant — though not unrealistic — generalization, 
challenges to this sweeping claim might have been even slower in coming. 

Looking back 300 years to the period around 1680 brings into view two 
important figures from the beginning of a very lengthy period during which textual 
critics collected variant readings and printed them in various editions of the textus 
receptus (TR). The two figures are John Fell and John Mill. In 1675 Fell produced 
the first Greek NT printed at Oxford, an elegant octavo volume that presented variants 
(so he claimed) from more than one hundred MSS and versions and provided an 
important stimulus for seeking and assembling additional variants. Edward Miller 
(1894: 2.200) refers to Fell’s small Greek NT as “the legitimate parent of one of the 
noblest works” of this type, John Mill’s large Greek NT. It was Mill, our second 
figure, who began almost precisely at this time (1677) his thirty years of “labours 
nearly Herculean” (as Mill himself describes them; see A. Fox: 60, cf. 61-64) that 
were to lead to the publication of his impressive Greek NT of 1707, which was 
important not for its text (since he printed the 1550 text of Stephanus) but for its 
extensive apparatus (containing evidence on more than 21,000 variation-units and 
comprising more than 30,000 various readings; A. Fox: 64, 105) and for its prolego- 
mena, where some interesting principles of textual criticism were enunciated and 
where “a foreshadowing of the genealogical method in noting relationships between 
manuscripts” appears (Vincent: 68). Mull, of course, was not without his opponents 
(see A. Fox: 105-15; Parvis 1962: 604), yet both his innovative, massive apparatus 
(which, by its very presence and its size, raised disturbing questions about the TR) 
and his rudimentary canons of criticism were to affect all succeeding work. As a 
matter of fact, M. R. Vincent, in his 1903 History of the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (67), asserts — not unjustly — that John Mill “marked the foundation of 
textual criticism,” that is, of the genuinely modern discipline. 

The next fifty-year stopping place, around the 1730s — 250 years ago — 
brings to light an event that is more a curious and fortunate occurrence than a 
methodological marker, for in October 1731 Richard Bentley, at the age of sixty-nine, 
rescued the four-volume Codex Alexandrinus (so important in this period of textual 
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criticism) from a fire in the Cottonian Library (A. Fox: 125). For much of twenty 
years prior to this event, Bentley had been planning and collecting materials for an 
edition of the Greek and Latin NT that would present the text of the time of Origen 
(“the true exemplar of Origen”) and thereby supplant the TR (A. Fox: 118-19; Ellis: 
Xvii), a project never brought to completion but one significant nonetheless for the 
very fact of its proposal and for the text-critical principles that were intended to form 
its basis. 

Another event of 1730, however, was more properly a milestone, though it 
too had its curious aspect. In that year, one of Bentley’s collators, J. J. Wettstein, 
published (anonymously) the Prolegomena for his proposed edition of the Greek NT, 
an edition that was only to make its appearance twenty-one years later in 1751-52. 
Wettstein’s Prolegomena listed nineteen principles of textual criticism, including 
such items as the more ample reading is not preferable to the shorter (no. 9), the 
Greek reading more in accord with the ancient versions is preferable (no. 13), and 
the more ancient reading is preferable (no. 17) (see Epp 1976a: 224 [now Chapter 
8]), principles (especially the last two) closely akin to those of Bentley before him 
(which is not surprising) and to those of J. A. Bengel, who was shortly to follow. 
What is curious, however, is that Wettstein backed away from these canons in the 
interval before his edition appeared, and the text he printed was the TR of Elzevir, 
rather than a text based on Codex Alexandrinus, as had been his original intention. 
Hence, neither did the methodological breakthrough that Bentley might have made 
come to fruition, nor did Wettstein put into practice his stated principles of 1730. 

It is for these reasons that we take notice, next, of the genuine landmark of 
250 years ago, the publication of J. A. Bengel’s Greek NT in 1734. His printed text 
was still the TR, but in at least three respects his work was to have far-reaching 
effects nonetheless. One was his pioneering division of the extant manuscripts into 
groups; another was his system of signs in the text, showing how close or far from 
the original he judged variants to be; and the third involved the canons of criticism 
that he enunciated and practiced, including his insistence that textual witnesses must 
be weighed and not merely counted. In these and other ways Bengel greatly accel- 
erated the notion that the oldest MSS — rather than the most numerous or smoothest 
— were the best MSS, and the negative impact of this principle upon the TR would 
show itself increasingly as time passed. 

These developments by Bentley (A. Fox: 122-24), Wettstein (Epp 1976a: 
223-25), and Bengel (Metzger 1968a: 113) were to bear fruit roughly at the next 
fifty-year landmark, namely, J. J. Griesbach’s Greek NT of 1775-77, which — along 
with its subsequent editions and his influential canons of criticism — constituted the 
first daring though measured departure at numerous points from the TR. Thus, it was 
with Griesbach that a decisive break with the TR had arrived in theory — but only 
in theory — for by no means had it yet been achieved in clear and thorough practice. 
In fact, however, the preceding one hundred years (from Mill’s work in 1677 until 
Griesbach in 1777) and the fifty years following Griesbach comprised that lengthy 
period of exploration and experimentation in text-critical method that effectually laid 
the foundation for the final overthrow of the TR — which so long had dominated 
the field. 
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The decisive departure from the TR in actual accomplishment and practice 
arrived with the next fifty-year landmark, now 150 years ago: Karl Lachmann’s 
Greek NT of 1831. A classical scholar like many editors of the Greek NT before 
him, Lachmann made a proposal that actually was quite modest, for he sought only 
to establish the text as it had existed in Eastern Christianity just prior to AD 400. 
Lachmann’s method of achieving his goal, however, was anything but modest or 
reserved. Rather, it was both innovative and bold, for he relied for his NT text on 
no previous printed edition, but, laying aside the whole established traditional text, 
he devised a text entirely from the most ancient witnesses known to him, including, 
of course, the oldest Greek uncials (though no minuscules), but also the OL and 
Vulgate versions and some early Fathers, such as Origen, Irenaeus, and Cyprian (see 
Kenyon 1926: 286-88; Metzger 1968a: 125-26). Lachmann’s 1831 edition contained 
fewer than one hundred words describing his principles for selecting the readings of 
his text; his first principle of selection was that he followed “nowhere his own 
judgment,” but “the usage of the most ancient eastern churches”; when this evidence 
was not consistent, he preferred the reading on which the “Italian and African” 
witnesses agreed. Worth emphasis again is the fact that he gave no consideration to 
the “received readings,” and in this respect Lachmann, the first scholar to make such 
a clean break with the TR, had taken a giant step forward by backing away 1200 
years from the “received text” of the sixteenth century and seeking to establish that 
of the fourth. 

The period from Lachmann to Westcott-Hort, 1831-81, undoubtedly con- 
stitutes the single most significant fifty-year period in the history of NT textual 
criticism, for important new materials appeared and significant new methodologies 
were implemented. Together these would bring us fully into the modern period. This 
fifty-year period opened with the beachhead by Lachmann against the TR—a 
beachhead that was fiercely resisted, just as were the earlier assaults upon the TR 
by Bentley and Bengel. But Lachmann represents more than a beachhead; his edition 
stands for the decisive battle — it was D-Day — and now it was only a matter of 
time until the territory hitherto held by the TR would be fully occupied by the 
triumphant forces led by a vanguard of the earliest NT witnesses. If this military 
imagery can be tolerated a bit longer, one of the leading “generals,” soon on the 
scene, was Constantin Tischendorf, whose eight editions of the Greek NT between 
1841 and 1872 and whose nearly two dozen volumes publishing new MSS were 
major factors in the occupation of the newly won territory. Codex Sinaiticus was, of 
course, the most prominent of these discoveries. 

Tischendorf’s second edition in 1849 provided the rationale for his text — 
a basic principle similar to Lachmann’s: 


The text should be sought solely from ancient witnesses, and chiefly from Greek 
codices, but by no means neglecting the testimonies of the fathers and versions. 
Thus, the whole arrangement of the text is bound by necessity to arise from the 
witnesses themselves . . . , not from the edition of Elzevir, which is called 
“received”; however, to be placed first among disagreeing witnesses are those 
regarded as the oldest Greek codices, i.e., written from the fourth to about the 
ninth century. Again, among these those that excel in antiquity prevail in 
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authority, and this authority increases if testimonies of the versions and fathers 
are added, nor is this authority surmounted by the disagreement of most or even 
of all the recent codices, i.e., those written from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries.2 


Tischendorf’s terse and quotable dictum, witnesses “that excel in antiquity prevail 
in authority,” no longer required defense, for Lachmann had already firmly estab- 
lished the point. 

Another “officer” in the campaign — perhaps a brigadier general — was 
S. P. Tregelles, who announced his text-critical principles in 1854, unaware of Lach- 
mann’s similar principles. Tregelles’s aim was “to form a text on the authority of 
ancient copies without allowing the ‘received text’ any prescriptive rights” (1854: 
152; see Epp 1976a: 233). The occupation of the ground formerly held by the TR 
was Occurring at an increasing pace. 

If D-Day belonged to Lachmann, V-Day — fifty years later at our next 
landmark — belonged to the undisputed “general of the army,” F. J. A. Hort, and his 
“first officer,” B. F. Westcott. The Westcott-Hort text (WH) of 1881 — just about 
one hundred years ago — resulted from a skillful plan of attack and a sophisticated 
strategy for undermining the validity of the TR. Hort, the strategic expert, outlined 
in the introductory volume to the edition certain guidelines that were crucial in the 
plan. Some of these were old, others new, such as: 


1. Older readings, manuscripts, or groups are to be preferred. 

2. Readings are approved or rejected by reason of the quality, and not the 
number of their supporting witnesses. 

3. A reading combining two simple, alternative readings is later than the 
two readings comprising the conflation, and manuscripts rarely or never 
supporting conflate readings are texts antecedent of mixture and are of 
special value. 

4. The reading is to be preferred that most fitly explains the existence of 
the others. 

5. The reading is less likely to be original that shows a disposition to smooth 
away difficulties. 

6. Readings are to be preferred that are found in a manuscript that habitually 
contains superior readings as determined by intrinsic and transcriptional 
probability. (Westcott-Hort: 2.55, 44, 49-50, 22-23, 28, 32-33, respec- 
tively) 


The application of these (and other) principles effected a thorough and dramatic rout 
of the TR (which Westcott-Hort called the “Syrian” text), for its chief witnesses 
could not withstand the charges concerning (1) their recent date, (2) their conflated 
readings and smoothening of difficulties, (3) the inability of their readings to explain 
the other readings, and (4) the fact that they kept company with numerous other 


2. Quoted in Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 8th ed., 1894: 3.47-48. 
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MSS sharing these same characteristics. This strategy pushed to the forefront the 
oldest and “best” MSS and the “best” groups of MSS, those witnesses which — they 
said — had virtually escaped corruption and contamination, and which they called 
—— understandably — the “Neutral” text. Accordingly, this Neutral text was ac- 
claimed by Westcott-Hort and accepted by many others as “The New Testament in 
the Original Greek,” as the title of their edition reads. 

What was most surprising in this final campaign in the overthrow. of the 
TR was the last point, the audacious move by Westcott-Hort radically beyond the 
kind of modest proposal of Lachmann — to establish the text of the fourth century 
— to the unqualified claim to have established the text of the NT “in the original 
Greek.” Would it not have been adequate for Westcott-Hort to have sought the text 
of the second century, for they were able with some assurance (based primarily on 
patristic quotations) to trace important portions of the text to that period? As it turned 
out, their final daring thrust —to identify the Neutral text with the original — 
represented an overkill (something not uncommon in a final military drive). It is the 
more understandable, then, that the strategy that had led to this result was itself 
quickly attacked at its vulnerable points. Some of these vulnerable points, as is well 
known, concern (1) Westcott-Hort’s overly negative valuation of both the Byzantine 
text and the so-called Western text; (2) questions about their assessment of the 
components of the Western text and of what they termed the “Alexandrian” text; 
and, of course, (3) whether the Neutral text was really as pure and neutral and stood 
in so close and direct a relationship to the original as they claimed. The discussion 
of these and other questions was quick to be undertaken and ranged from the 
measured criticism of F. H. A. Scrivener and George Salmon (see Metzger 1968a: 
137) to the vehement attacks by J. W. Burgon. 

What was far more significant than such immediate responses, however, 
was the fact that Westcott-Hort’s edition and the hypotheses behind it provided an 
incentive for text-critical investigations that led directly to many of the major op- 
portunities and problems that face us currently in the discipline. Such discussions 
occupied the succeeding fifty-year period until the next landmark was reached in the 
1930s and when an unexpected development at that point infused new life and new 
directions into the older discussions and brought fresh issues into view. These 
developments will occupy our attention momentarily, but some of the investigations 
most obviously stimulated by Westcott-Hort deserve mention. For example, Hort’s 
staunch defense of the three most prominent text-types of their theory (Syrian, 
Western, and Neutral) evoked two major branches of studies. One concerned the 
Syrian or Byzantine text, and investigations took at least two directions: efforts were 
made to redeem Byzantine readings (if not the entire text-type) from the low status 
accorded them by Westcott-Hort, and attempts — most notably by H. von Soden — 
were made to classify the massive body of Byzantine MSS into manageable groups 
and to assess their respective character. Another major branch of studies concerned 
the so-called Western text. Here Hort’s judgment — that Western readings, though 
very ancient, evidenced extensive corruption — provided a challenge to defend their 
Originality at many points and, for example, encouraged Friedrich Blass to develop 
fully the view that Luke wrote two versions of his canonical books, one represented 
by the Neutral and the other by the Western text (Blass 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898: 
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96-137). (Such a view had been mentioned and rejected by Hort himself, but is now 
being revived —in the 1980s —by E. Delebecque 1980, 1982a, 1982b, 1982c, 
1983, 1986; Boismard-Lamouille.) In addition, Hort’s assignment to the Western 
text-type of witnesses soon recognized to be disparate and divergent rather than 
homogeneous converged with a series of new manuscript discoveries (such as codices 
Washingtonianus [W] and Koridethi [O] and the Sinaitic Syriac) to quicken studies 
that would lead to the identification of a separate text-type, the Caesarean. All of 
these developments are well known to us, and numerous analyses of the Western, 
Byzantine, and Caesarean text-types occupied textual critics for fifty years and 
longer. 

It was, as a matter of fact, just fifty years after the WH edition that the next 
landmark appeared, for in 1930-1931 Chester Beatty acquired the famous papyri that 
bear his name, notably — for our purposes — P45, P4, and P47, and the London Times 
of 19 November 1931 carried the first public announcement of the discovery. These 
were the first early and extensive NT papyri to come to light, and a whole new era 
of NT textual criticism suddenly unfolded. This discovery is a landmark not because 
NT papyri had not been found before but because the Chester Beatty papyri effected 
not merely a quantitative change in the materials available, but a qualitative change 
in the discipline. The Oxyrhynchus papyri, of course, had been discovered and 
published already beginning in 1898, providing many fragments of NT text, and the 
Bodmer papyri from 1956 and following were in some significant ways to over- 
shadow the Chester Beatty, yet the Chester Beatty papyri were so extensive and so 
early in date that they rightly demanded a restructuring of NT text-critical theory 
and practice. Such a restructuring, of course, did not actually take place; for example, 
when P45 in the Gospels was aligned with the Caesarean text, critics still called that 
text Caesarean rather than the P45 text or the Chester Beatty text (either of which 
would have been an appropriate and natural designation). Nevertheless, the ultimate 
effects of these papyri upon critical editions — both text and apparatus — and as 
stimuli to studies across the entire discipline were enormous and lasting, and the 
landmark quality of the discovery is indisputable. When the Bodmer papyni, most 
notably P66 and P75, are recognized also as ingredients of the period since 1930, it 
is quite appropriate to refer to the fifty-year period from 1930 to 1980 as the “Period 
of the Papyri,” for, given the high valuation placed upon these and the other papyn, 
we seem to have reached a new stage — perhaps “plateau” is the word — which 
provides a new and refreshing vantage point for viewing the NT text, but a plateau 
from which, for the moment at least, we have not been led to an obvious higher 
plane.? 

All of us share this high valuation of these extraordinarily early and signif- 
icant NT witnesses that have rightly received such close attention during the fifty- 
year “Period of the Papyri,” and perhaps our newest fifty-year landmark — that of 
the 1980s — has now made its appearance in the “Introduction” to the NA (1979), 
where the editors affirm that for this new “Standard Text” of the NT the forty earliest 
papyri (and the four earliest but fragmentary uncials) are “of automatic [automatisch] 


3. On the historical impact of the papyri on NT textual criticism, see now Epp 1989b. 
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significance, because they were written before the III/IV century, and therefore 
belong to the period before the rise of major text types” (K. and B. Aland 1979: 12*, 
cf. 49*; see Epp 1980: 144-50). Whether this is a legitimate claim, or a plausible 
claim, or a claim much overdrawn is a highly complex question to which we shall 
return, yet — unless significant new papyrus discoveries are made — it seems clear 
that the fifty-year “Period of the Papyn” from 1930 to 1980, that period of the 
discovery, analysis, and utilization of the earliest and most substantial papyri, may 
have to give way to a fresh period of the reassessment of the papyri and perhaps of 
their reapplication to the history and theory of the NT text. This, however, brings us 
up to date and leads directly to that part of our discussion concerned with current 
challenges in the discipline. Before joining these issues, the post-World War II period 
requires finer scrutiny. 


II. The Post—World War II Setting 


New Testament textual criticism was a quiet discipline as the scholarly community 
regrouped and reemerged following World War II. How text critics viewed them- 
selves and their work can be garnered from any of the numerous “state-of-the-dis- 
cipline” reports that appeared in the first decade of the period. An interesting contrast 
appears, however, when one takes a prewar status report from one of the most 
prominent textual critics and compares it with the postwar reports. Sir Frederic 
Kenyon, when asked in 1938 to contribute an article on “The Text of the Greek New 
Testament” for the Expository Times series “After Fifty Years,” describes in glowing 
terms the astounding manuscript discoveries since 1888, refers to “much progress” 
in textual theory, and, with reference to the confidence of scholars in the Alexandrian 
text [Hort’s Neutral, or the Egyptian], concludes with a statement which — while 
cautious and modest on the surface — exudes that same high confidence in what has 
been achieved: “We shall,” he said, “do well to recognize that complete certainty in 
details is not obtainable, and that there may be something yet to be learned from 
discoveries still to be made” (1938: 71). In contrast, Merrill Parvis, in The Study of 
the Bible Today and Tomorrow —a 1947 collaborative volume like the present one 
— affirmed that “no great advance has been made in the method of textual study 
since the days of Westcott and Hort” (58); several years later K. W. Clark, in a 1956 
status report, echoed the same sentiments in referring to “how little, and how tenta- 
tively, textual criticism since 1930 — and much earlier — has altered the New Testa- 
ment text we study” and in positing that “any substantial effort to improve the basic 
critical text must ‘mark time’ until the whole complex of textual studies reveals a 
new integrating pattern” (41-42); and — as a third example — in 1962 H. H. Oliver’s 
status report indicated that “so far, the twentieth century has been a period charac- 
terized by general pessimism about the possibility of recovering the original text by 
objective criteria. This pessimism has persisted despite the appearance of new mate- 
rials” (308). The change in mood is of more than passing interest, for this same lack 
of progress — attributed to an even broader portion of the discipline — could be 
claimed by at least one person in the field as recently as 1973 (Epp 1974 passim). 
We shall return to these issues after a brief survey of post-World War II efforts under 
three categories: critical editions, discoveries, and methods. 
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Critical Editions and Studies 
Editions of the Greek NT 


The critical apparatuses of Mark and Matthew produced by S. C. E. Legg just prior 
to and during the war (1935; 1940) were not highly acclaimed either for their 
conception, accuracy, or usefulness. One by one, however, the various hand-editions 
of the Greek NT reappeared after the war. That of H. J. Vogels first appeared in 1920 
(then with the Vulgate in 1922), with a fourth edition in 1955; A. Merk’s originated 
in 1933, with a third edition in 1938, followed by a postwar sixth edition completed 
in 1948, and a current ninth edition, 1964. J. M. Bover’s was a wartime product, 
appearing in 1943, with several postwar editions through the fifth of 1968, and 
revised by J. O’Callaghan for inclusion in the 1977 Nuevo Testamento Trilingtie 
(Bover-O’Callaghan). A. Souter’s Greek NT (original, 1910) made a postwar ap- 
pearance in a revised form in 1947. G. D. Kilpatrick revised the 1904 British and 
Foreign Bible Societies Greek New Testament to produce its second edition in 1958. 
In 1964 R. V. G. Tasker published “the actual Greek text, of which The New English 
Bible is a translation” (ix). In the same year K. Aland (1964) issued his Synopsis 
quattuor evangeliorum, with text and apparatus of the four Gospels, and in 1981 
H. Greeven produced a new critical text of the four Gospels (with apparatus) for his 
Synopsis. Finally, in 1982, Z. C. Hodges and A. L. Farstad edited a “majority text” 
NT, based on the Byzantine MSS. (For earlier attempts to rehabilitate the TR, see 
Hills; Fuller 1972, 1973, 1975; Pickering.) 

But the most widely used hand-edition of the Greek NT, at least in Europe, 
was that of Eberhard Nestle, which had passed through sixteen editions prior to the 
war (by 1936) and made its first reappearance after the war in a photographic 
reproduction by the American Bible Society in New York sometime prior to 1948 
(when I purchased my copy), though it bears no publication date. The Nestle edition 
had been edited, beginning with the thirteenth edition of 1927, by Nestle’s son, Erwin, 
but Kurt Aland appears as coeditor after the twenty-first edition of 1952, and later 
as sole editor until Barbara Aland became the second editor of the twenty-sixth 
edition of 1979. The text of this latest edition is, by agreement, identical with that 
of the third edition of the United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament (UBSGNT) 
of 1975, and this Greek NT text (contained in these two hand-editions) has recently 
been designated the “Standard Text” by Kurt Aland.4 As the most readily available 
and most widely used Greek NT text, it may justly be called the “Standard Text,” 
though claims made for it as a text universally accepted as the “best” or “original” 
NT continue to be debated (e.g., Moir 1981a; Elliott 1983b; Bartsch, and K. Aland’s 
reply, 1982). 

The WH text of 1881, some three or four generations in the past by the 
outbreak of the war, perhaps retained more status as a modern TR than any other 
critical text, at least in English-speaking scholarship. The ground swell, however, 
for a new major critical edition or apparatus was beginning to form in the period 


4. In K. and B. Aland 1989, the term “Standard Text” has been replaced by “new text” 
(e.g., pp. 25, 34-36 as compared with 1987: 25, 34-36, respectively). 
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between the wars, prompted more than anything else by the new manuscript dis- 
coveries of the twentieth century. A push for a “new Tischendorf” based on the Nestle 
text had emerged already in the mid-1920s in a British-German group, but the 
German group withdrew when no agreement could be reached on the textual base 
to be utilized; it was at this point that the British group carried on, producing the 
ill-fated Legg volumes. Recognition of their inadequacy led to a Bntish-American 
undertaking, the so-called International Greek New Testament Project (IGNTP), 
whose goal was a new critical apparatus of the NT — that is, the provision of the 
data essential for a new critical text of the NT, though not proposing to create that 
critical text itself. This project was conceived on a large scale but began where Legg 
left off — with the Gospel of Luke — though envisioning a vastly enlarged manu- 
script coverage as compared with Legg. Its collation base was the TR, employed on 
the correct assumption that the most economical way in which to display the variants 
in the apparatus was against this “fullest” of texts. The choice of the TR was 
misunderstood and, indeed, ridiculed by Kurt Aland (1966b; see the replies by Suggs 
[in Duplacy and Suggs: 196-98, 204-6] and Epp 1974: 402-3), but the British-Amer- 
ican project persisted through nearly forty years of cooperative efforts and discourag- 
ing delays until the first — and perhaps only — results appeared in 1984 and 1987, 
an apparatus to the text of Luke’s Gospel (The New Testament in Greek: The Gospel 
according to St. Luke, Part One: Chapters 1-12 [1984]; Part Two: Chapters 13-24 
[1987]). Users and critics will have to judge its usefulness, but the economical display 
of vast amounts of material seems to be a self-justification for the principles on 
which this critical apparatus of the Greek NT [it is not really an edition] was 
constructed. 

The IGNTP’s long history began in 1948 with a large British committee, 
chaired successively by R. H. Lightfoot, H. I. Bell, G. H. C. McGregor, and J. M. 
Plumley; J. N. Birdsall served as executive editor from 1968 to 1977 and was 
succeeded by J. K. Elliott. Asomewhat smaller American committee was organized, 
chaired from 1949 to 1970 by E. C. Colwell, who was succeeded by B. M. Metzger. 
K. W. Clark served as executive editor of the materials prepared by the American 
committee (Parvis 1950; Colwell et al. 1968; Robinson et al. 1970; Elliott 1983a). 

The current British committee (now a committee of the British Academy) 
consists of H. F. D. Sparks, G. D. Kilpatrick, J. M. Plumley (chm.), S. P. Brock, 
M. Black, T. S. Pattie, J. L. North, J. K. Elliott, and W. J. Elliott, and the present 
American committee consists of B. M. Metzger (chm.), A. P. Wikgren, M. J. Suggs, 
E. J. Epp, G. D. Fee, I. A. Sparks, and P. R. McReynolds (American and British 
Committees: 1: xiv-xv). Whether the IGNTP will carry forward its original plan to 
provide next a critical apparatus for the Fourth Gospel is unclear at this time.° 

The division of work provided that the British committee assemble most of 


5. A new phase of IGNTP was launched during 1987-88, whose purpose is to produce 
an apparatus criticus of the Gospel of John. The British Committee is now composed of J. K. 
Elliott, W. J. Elliott, J. L. North, D. C. Parker, and T. S. Pattie [with G. D. Kilpatrick until his death 
in 1989]; and the North American Committee consists of J. Brooks, B. D. Ehrman, E. J. Epp, G. D. 
Fee, T. C. Geer, M. W. Holmes, P. R. McReynolds, C. D. Osbum, and W. C. Petersen. The latter 
functions under the auspices of the Society of Biblical Literature. 
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the patristic and versional evidence, while the American committee was to oversee 
the collation of the Greek MSS and Greek lectionaries and obtain the textual evidence 
for most of the Greek Fathers and for the Armenian, Ethiopic, Georgian, Gothic, and 
Old Church Slavonic versions. Two hundred and eighty-three scholars, mostly from 
North America, participated in the collection of data from the Greek MSS and Greek 
Fathers, and many other scholars from Great Britain, America, and other countries 
assisted in collecting the versional evidence (American and British Committees: 1: 
V, X1V-Xvi). 

Several methodological issues were faced in connection with the American 
assignments, resulting in the Claremont Profile Method for quickly assessing the 
character of minuscule MSS — permitting the selection of a relatively small number 
of MSS for inclusion in the apparatus that would adequately represent the various 
manuscript types in the minuscule mass (Colwell et al.: 191-97; Epp 1967: 27-38; 
Wisse and McReynolds 1970: 67-75; McReynolds 1972, 1979; now esp. Wisse 
1982). A considerable literature is developing around this Profile Method (e.g., 
Richards 1977a, 1977b, 1979, 1980). In addition, criteria were devised for choosing 
appropriate representatives of the complex lectionary text (Colwell et al.: 188-91; 
cf. Duplacy 1970), and, finally, precision was introduced into the process of differ- 
entiating patristic “citations,” “allusions,” and “adaptations” (Colwell et al.: 187-88; 
Suggs 1958; Metzger 1980: 167-88; but esp. Fee 1971a [= Chapter 15], 1971b 
[= Chapter 16], Chapter 17; cf. R. M. Grant in Parvis and Wikgren: 117-24; P. Prigent 
in K. Aland 1972: 436-54; H. J. Frede in Aland 1972: 455-78). 

The Greek text that appears in NA2°, which seems to have replaced all the 
hand-editions and which (as indicated above) has been proclaimed recently as the 
“Standard Text” by Kurt Aland, was produced, beginning in 1955, by an international 
team working under the sponsorship of the United Bible Societies. Titled simply The 
Greek New Testament, it is referred to as the UBSGNT. Eugene A. Nida of the 
American Bible Society initiated and administered the project, and the editorial 
committee for the first edition was composed of K. Aland, M. Black, B. M. Metzger, 
A. Wikgren, and A. Vodbus; for the second and third editions, C. M. Martini replaced 
Vodbus. The first edition appeared in 1966, the second in 1968, and a more thorough 
revision in 1975 (UBS3), which — by design — is identical in text to that of NA2®. 
A revised fourth edition is in preparation; meanwhile, in 1983 an interim corrected 
third edition was issued. Assistance was provided all along by the Miinster Institut 
fiir neutestamentliche Textforschung. An accompanying Textual Commentary, writ- 
ten for the committee by Bruce M. Metzger and published in 1971, comments on 
hundreds of variation-units in the NT and provides explanations for the choice of 
one reading over others. A torrent of reviews and assessments of both the UBSGNT 
and the companion Commentary have been published since these volumes appeared, 
and the flow has resumed as each new edition has been issued. 

Finally, it was the leading critic of the IGNTP, Kurt Aland, who spearheaded 
several projects involving NT editions and other text-critical work at his Institut fur 
neutestamentliche Textforschung (just mentioned above). The NA hand-edition and 
the cooperative UBSGNT have already been described. In addition, Aland and his 
Institut produced the monograph series, Arbeiten zur neutestamentlichen Textfor- 
schung (see K. Aland 1963, 1967, 1969, 1972, and 1975-83). The first volume (1963) 
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is the Kurzgefasste Liste der. griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, 
which, with a supplement in volume 3 (1969: 1-53), provides the official list of the 
Greek MSS of the NT, covering the papyri, uncials, minuscules, and lectionaries. 
The numerous essays in volumes 2, 3, and 5 (1967, 1969, 1972) are of great 
importance for the study and research of the NT text, with volume 5 devoted to NT 
versions, patristic citations, and lectionaries. Volume 4 of the series is the now 
standard Vollstandige Konkordanz zum griechischen Neuen Testament (K. Aland 
1975-83), an indispensable tool for NT exegetes as well as textual critics (see the 
reviews, e.g., by Fitzmyer 1976-85; and Epp 1979-84). The Institut continues to work 
toward its editio maior critica — its major critical edition of the Greek NT — which 
began with the Catholic Epistles (see K. Aland 1970, 1987). All of these projects 
are carried through with meticulous care and thoroughness, and the discipline owes 
much to Professor Aland and his Institut. (For reports on the status of various projects, 
see Kunst.) 


Critical Editions of Versions and Fathers 


Limitation of space permits reference only to post-World War II monographic works 
and not to periodical literature. 

The study of the Latin NT has been greatly assisted by two projects. The 
first is /tala, an edition of the OL Gospels begun by A. Jiilicher but later edited by 
W. Matzkow and K. Aland. The second is the Vetus Latina, a large-format edition 
of the OL Bible with a detailed critical apparatus, carried out at the Beuron monastery 
under the supervision of Alban Dold until his death in 1960 and then directed by 
Bonifatius Fischer under the auspices of the Vetus Latina Institut. Currently Walter 
Thiele oversees the work, and, to date, the Catholic Epistles have been completed 
(Thiele 1956-69), as well as Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians (Frede 1962-69), and 
1-2 Thessalonians, 1-2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon (Frede 1975-83). In addition, 
an index of the Fathers has been compiled by Frede (1981, 1984), and an accom- 
panying monograph series provides specialized studies (Frede 1961, 1964, 1973; 
Thiele 1965; Fischer 1985; Hammond Bammel 1985). On both projects, see Metzger 
1977: 320-22. 

The Old Georgian version of the Gospels has been edited for Mark and 
Matthew by Robert P. Blake (1974, 1976), for John by Blake and Maurice Briére 
(1950), and for Luke by Briére (1955). The Georgian version of Acts was edited by 
Gérard Garitte in 1955. The Ethiopic of the Apocalypse was edited by Josef Hofmann 
in 1967-69, and the Coptic of John by Rodolphe Kasser in 1966. 

Among numerous studies of the versions are the comprehensive manuals 
by Védbus (1954) and Metzger (1977) and the masterful survey edited by Aland 
(1972), which contains studies by B. Fischer and W. Thiele on the Latin, M. Black 
on the Syriac, G. Mink on the Coptic, L. Leloir on the Armenian, J. Molitor on the 
Georgian, J. Hofmann on the Ethiopic, E. Stutz on the Gothic, and C. Hannick on 
the Old Church Slavonic, as well as chapters on the NT citations in the Greek Fathers 
by P. Prigent and in the Latin Fathers by H. J. Frede. Lists of versional MSS are 
provided by Metzger (1977), by Clemons for the Syriac of the Epistles and the 
Apocalypse, and by Rhodes (1959) for the Armenian. Monographs on the Latin 
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versions have been authored by Zimmermann (1960), Tinnefeld (1963), Frede 
(1964), Nellessen (1965), Thiele (1965), and Fischer (1985); on the Old Syriac 
Gospels by Védbus (1951a) and on the Old Syriac Paul by Kerschensteiner (1970), 
on the Syriac of the Gospels by Védbus (1951c) and Strothmann (1971), on the 
Harclean Syriac by Zuntz (1945; see now Brock 1981), and on the Peshitta by Vé6bus 
(1948); on the Diatessaron by Lyonnet (1950), Messina (1951), Leloir (1962), Henss 
(1967), Ortiz de Urbina (1967), Quispel (1975), and Petersen (1985); on the Coptic 
Acts by Joussen (1969); on the Ethiopic Gospels by Védbus (1951b) and the Apoc- 
alypse by Hofmann (1969); on the Armenian by Lyonnet (1950) and Leloir (1967); 
on the Old Georgian Gospels by Védbus (1953) and Molitor (1965); and on the 
Gothic by Friedrichsen (1961). 

Regarding patristic quotations of the NT text, the postwar period has pro- 
vided us with a four-volume index of citations (Allenbach 1975-87) and a number 
of studies: Muncey (1959) on Ambrose (but see the warning in Metzger 1980: 172); 
Baarda (1975) on Aphrahat; Mees (1970) and Zaphris (1970) on Clement of Alex- 
andria; Greenlee (1955) on Cyril of Jerusalem; Ehrman (1986) on Didymus the Blind; 
Leloir (1953-54, 1958, 1962, 1963, cf. 1967) and Petersen (1985) on Ephrem; 
Eldridge (1969) on Epiphanius of Salamis; Blackman (1948) on Marcion; Frede 
(1961) and Borse (1966) on Pelagius; D. J. Fox (1979) on Philoxenus; Hammond 
Bammel (1985) on Rufinus; Vogels (1955a, 1957) on Rufinus and Ambrosiaster; 
Quispel (1975) on Tatian; and Lo Bue (1963) on Tyconius. 


Discoveries 


New materials are the “grist” of the text-critical “mill,” and the premier discoveries 
of the post-World War II period are the Bodmer papyri, notably P&®, P72, P74, and 
P75 (Martin 1956, 1962; Testuz; Kasser 1961; Martin and Kasser 1961a, 1961b). 
These discoveries brought the Chester Beatty papyri into renewed discussion, and a 
large literature developed on the NT papyrus MSS. In addition to the three Bodmer 
papyri mentioned above, the other papyri numbered from P>> through P88 came to 
light after World War II. P58 was found to belong to P33; P64 and P67 were parts of 
the same MS; and P73, P83, P§&4, and P8? remain unedited. Place of publication may 
be found in the handbooks by Metzger (1968a: 247-56) and by K. and B. Aland 
(1982: 106-11; Eng. 1987: 96-101; 1989: 106-12). 

This is not the place to attempt a summary of other manuscript discoveries 
since World War II, but the following texts were published in monograph form: a Greek 
fragment of 1 Peter by Daris (1967); the Greek portions (with parts of the Gospels) of 
Codex Climaci Rescriptus by Moir (1956); a Greek papyrus of Matthew by Roca-Puig 
(1962). Latin texts were published by Vogels (1953) and Frede (1973); Syriac by 
Voédbus (1978); Coptic by Browne (1979), Hintze and Schenke (1970), Husselman 
(1962), Kasser (1958, 1962), Orlandi (1974), Quecke (1972, 1977, 1984), and Schenke 
(1981); and an Arabic MS of Paul by Staal (1969). Publication of other texts can be 
found, for instance, in K. Aland (1969, ten items by various editors); Birdsall and 
Thomson (1963: 33-63); Elliott (1976: 235-38, 262-75, 301-12); in New Documents 
Illustrating Early Christianity, treating papyri and inscriptions (Horsley, 1981-87), and 
in other scholarly volumes and periodicals too numerous to record here. 
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Additional studies of Greek MSS were contributed by Davies (1968) and 
Fee (1968b); studies of the Greek lectionary text by Bray (1959), Buck (1958), and 
Harms (1966) were provided in the Chicago series on Studies in the Lectionary Text 
of the Greek New Testament, and another by Cocroft (1968) in Studies and Docu- 
ments, and chapters by Metzger and Junack can be found in K. Aland 1972; mono- 
graphs appeared on Greek uncials by Cavallo (1967), on Greek catena by Reuss 
(1957, 1966, 1984); Treu (1966a) published a list of NT MSS in the U.S.S.R.; and 
Voicu and D’Alisera (1981) furnished an index of facsimiles of Greek NT MSS. 
Current lists of all uncials and important minuscules can be found in K. and B. Aland 
(1982: 113-66; Eng. 1987: 106-55; 1989: 107-58). Surveys of discoveries, not only 
of Greek MSS but also of versional materials, have been offered by Metzger in 
various articles (1955b, 1959, 1963b: 145-62; 1965: 347-69). 


Methods 


The postwar period was a rich one for text-critical methodology. This evaluation 
may be placed in context by recalling the basic (though not the only) task of NT 
textual criticism — recovery of the original text — and by reviewing the fundamental 
methods employed to accomplish that task. In view of our earlier survey of its history, 
NT textual criticism obviously is a highly complex discipline, yet in conception it 
really is relatively simple. Actually, the same circumstance accounts for both de- 
scriptions — both its complexity and its simplicity — and that circumstance is the 
vast quantity of raw material available to us: For the NIT —a rather small volume 
of writings — we possess some 5,355 Greek MSS alone (86 different papyri, 274 
uncials, 2795 minuscules, and about 2,200 lectionaries [K. and B. Aland 1982: 
106-11, 113, 137, 172; Eng. 1987: 95-105, 128, 160; 1989: 96-106, 128, 163]), plus 
thousands of versional documents and an untold number of patristic citations. The 
point is that we have so many MSS of the NT and that these MSS contain so many 
variant readings that surely the original reading in every case 1s somewhere present 
in our vast store of material. In theory, then, that should make the task of recovering 
the original text relatively simple. Incidentally, this vast number of MSS is the reason 
that conjectures — which play so large a role in the textual criticism of classical 
literature, and also in that of the OT — are rare and almost nonexistent in NT textual 
studies (see, e.g., Elliott 1974: 352; Kilpatrick 1981; Rhodes 1981; but to the contrary, 
see, e.g., Strugnell 1971), 

We have, therefore, a genuine embarrassment of riches in the quantity of 
MSS that we possess, and this accounts, on the one hand, for the optimism in the 
discipline and for the promise of solid results, but also, on the other hand, for the 
extreme complexity in the study of the NT text. The writings of no Greek classical 
author are preserved on this scale. Among the most popular ancient authors, Homer’s 
Iliad is found in fewer than 700 Greek MSS, Euripides’s tragedies in somewhat more 
than 300, but other ancient writings, such as the first six books of the Latin Annals 
of Tacitus, are preserved only in a single MS (see Metzger 1968a: 34-35). 

The riches in NT MSS, however, are not only in their quantity but also in 
their quality. Here I refer primarily to age. As is well known, the interval between 
the author and the earliest extant MSS for most classical writings is commonly 
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hundreds — sometimes many hundreds — of years, and a thousand-year interval is 
not uncommon. In the examples given a moment ago, that single MS of Tacitus dates 
from the ninth century, and most of Euripides’s MSS are from the Byzantine period 
(Metzger 1968a: 34-35). Of course, most of the NT MSS are also of late date, but 
what is striking is that so many others are early and that the interval between the 
NT authors’ times and the transmission dates of a sizable number of extensive MSS 
is only a century, more or less. In at least one case, P52 of John’s Gospel, the interval 
may be as brief as twenty-five years. In addition, we have two elegant parchment 
MSS from about the year 350, codices Vaticanus (B) and Sinaiticus (&). This aspect 
of quality stands in sharp contrast to much other ancient literature. By the way, for 
the most part the oldest MSS of the NT have been found most recently, for the 
Chester Beatty and Bodmer papyri turned up in the 1930s and 1950s, respectively. 

We must not exaggerate the NT manuscript materials, however, for the vast 
majority of the early papyri are highly fragmentary, and among the earliest uncial 
MSS only Codex Sinaiticus (%) contains the entire NT — though about fifty later 
MSS also provide complete coverage. The Apocalypse of John is the least well 
preserved, being found in only 287 Greek MSS — still a rather lavish scale of 
preservation for a writing of modest size (K. and B. Aland 1982: 91; Eng. 1987: 
78-79; 1989: 78-79). Far more numerous are the witnesses to the Gospel of Luke, 
for which the IGNTP’s elaborate apparatus has recently been published (as referred 
to earlier). The new apparatus presents the textual evidence from eight papyri that 
contain portions of Luke; from sixty-two uncial MSS (out of sixty-nine that contain 
Luke); from 128 minuscules (scientifically selected from the nearly 1700 extant 
minuscule MSS of Luke); and from 41 lectionary MSS (scientifically selected to 
represent the hundreds that contain Luke); as well as evidence from the Latin, Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian, Georgian, Ethiopic, Gothic, and Old Church Slavonic versions, 
from the Arabic and Persian Diatessaron; and from all Greek and Latin Church 
Fathers up to AD 500, as well as evidence from selected Syriac Church Fathers. And 
that is just the Gospel of Luke as it has come down to us in the process of transmis- 
sion! 

These are some indications of the riches in MSS that we possess for deter- 
mining the original text of the NT; the embarrassment is that we have not often been 
able to agree on solutions or, in fact, to find satisfactory solutions at all for some of 
our leading problems. 

If, then, the original reading in virtually every case is somewhere present 
in our raw material, the only problem is how to find that original reading — and, by 
extension, how to find the original text of the Greek NT as a whole. There are 
essentially three ways to identify the most likely original reading: 

1. Historical-documentary method. A first method attempts to reconstruct 
the history of the NT text by tracing the lines of transmission back through our extant 
MSS to the very earliest stages and then choosing the reading that represents the 
earliest attainable level of the textual tradition. 

It is not, of course, that simple, but the theory is that we should be able to 
organize all of our extant MSS into groups or clusters, each of which has a very 
similar type of text. Then, as a result of this process of reconstruction, we would or 
should be able to identify some clusters of MSS — or ideally one such cluster — 
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that represent the earliest known group, and therefore to identify other groups that 
fall into an identifiable chronological succession — groups, that is, that are later. 
Further, this method attempts to reconstruct the streams of textual transmission that 
have brought our extant MSS to us, conceiving of each MS as a point of a trajectory 
of textual transmission. If these clusters and streams can be reconstructed with any 
measure of certainty, then we shall have isolated the earliest stages of those streams 
or the earliest points on those trajectories, and we shall have isolated also the earliest 
clusters, that is, the earliest types of text in the transmission process. If this were to 
result in the identification of only one very early cluster, succeeded by one or more 
later clusters, then readings belonging to that earliest cluster might legitimately be 
identified as those closest to the original and as most plausibly the original readings. 

Ideally, then, when faced with a variation-unit — that is, a NT passage in 
which the manuscript tradition presents two or more differing textual readings — 
the reading would be chosen that comes from the earliest cluster or stream of textual 
tradition. This is the traditional method of external or documentary textual criticism, 
so-called because it emphasizes external criteria — such as the age and provenance 
of a document or MS, as well as the general quality of its scribe and its text (on 
scribal habits, see Colwell 1967: 9-11; 1969: 106-24; Fee 1968b; Royse 1979; Junack 
1981). It might, therefore, be called the “historical-documentary” (or even the “his- 
torical-genealogical” method, though strict genealogical method has never been 
feasible in NT textual criticism, for there is too much textual mixture in the complex 
array of MSS [Colwell 1969: 63-83; Birdsall 1970: 317; cf. Zuntz 1953]). 

The earliest papyri, as well as the early uncial MSS, play a significant role 
in this historical-documentary method. These early MSS have the highest possible 
value, which is even more greatly enhanced in proportion to their age, and the reason 
for this high value is just as obvious: the early papyri offer for the first time a realistic 
hope of reconstructing the history of the NT text in the 150- to 200-year period 
preceding the great parchment codices Vaticanus (B) and Sinaiticus (& ) and the other 
great landmarks of textual history, such as codices Alexandrinus (A), Bezae (D), 
Washingtonianus (W), and a grand host of others. We shall explore these possibilities 
in Section III, below. 

There are, of course, complications of enormous complexity in pursuing 
this historical-documentary model, some of which will be discussed later (see also 
Birdsall 1970: 309-17). Yet many textual critics, particularly those in this country 
who were inspired by recent scholars like Kenneth Clark (see 1980) and Emest 
Colwell (see 1967, 1969), are convinced that this is the path that must be followed 
and that the isolation of the earliest text-types must be our goal. We are convinced 
that only in this way can a solid foundation be laid for understanding the history of 
our NT text and that only in this way can we secure a large measure of confidence 
that we are genuinely in touch with the actual, historical origin of the NT writings. 
It was in this spirit and with these goals that the IGNTP was developed and that 
much postwar text-critical work was pursued, including the extensive studies in 
quantitative measurements of manuscript relationships. 

The development of quantitative measures to establish relationships be- 
tween and among MSS by comparing the extent to which they share significant 
readings has an extended history, as demonstrated by Duplacy (1975), but E. C. 
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Colwell, with E. W. Tune, provided (in 1963) the recent inspiration for the methods 
currently in use (reprinted in Colwell 1969: 56-62). Important refinements were 
provided by Fee (1968a, 1968b, 1971a); see also Hurtado (1981a), McReynolds 
(1979), Griffith (1969, 1973), Wisse (1982), the discussion above on the Claremont 
Profile Method, and cf. Zuntz (1953), Dearing (1959, 1974a, 1974b). For surveys of 
such methods, see Wisse (1982: 19-32), Epp (1974: 407-10), but above all the 
comprehensive treatment of the entire history of quantitative methods by Duplacy 
(1975). 

Even the assessment of textual variation for theological motivation arose 
out of this approach, for the aim of the historical-documentary method has always 
been the better understanding of MSS (a la Hort). If theological or ideological bias 
could be identified in any MS, that would aid in placing it in its proper position in 
the textual streams or clusters — or identifying it as an aberrant member of a cluster. 
The postwar period witnessed much discussion and some controversy in this area, 
primarily related to the Western text: see Menoud (1951); Fascher (1953); Epp 
(1966a, 1981); Barrett (1979); Martini (1980: 103-13, 165-79, 181-88); Rice (1980a, 
1980b, 1984, 1985); Eshbaugh (1979); Globe (1980); Black (1974, 1981); Pervo 
(1985); Witherington (1984); Delobel (1985); also Williams (1951); Clark (1980: 
90-103, 104-19). 

E. C. Colwell (1967: 5S) referred to the working out of this external method 
of textual criticism as “the task of the next generation,” and some of its leading 
problems and possible ways toward solutions will be explored in Section III, below. 

2. Rigorous eclectic method. At the opposite extreme stands a second 
method, which examines all the variants available to us in a given variation unit 
and selects the reading that makes the best sense in terms of the internal criteria. 
That is, we select the variant reading that best suits the context of the passage, 
the author’s style and vocabulary, or the author’s theology, while taking into 
account such factors as scribal habits, including their tendency of conformity to 
Koine or Attic Greek style (Kilpatrick 1963b; see the caution by Martini 1980: 
145-52), to Semitic forms of expression, to parallel passages, to OT passages, or 
to liturgical forms and usage. This method, therefore, emphasizes internal evidence 
and is called “rigorous” or “thoroughgoing” eclecticism, and also “rational” or 
“impartial criticism” by its proponents (Elliott 1978: 95; Epp 1976a: 251-55; Fee 
1967: 174-76). 

Actually, this is a method of recent vintage that is practiced primarily by 
two fine and persistent British scholars, George D. Kilpatrick [who died in 1989] 
and J. Keith Elliott. It stems largely, however, from C. H. Turner’s famous “Notes” 
on Marcan usage published during the 1920s, on the first page of which Turner 
altered Westcott-Hort’s famous dictum “Knowledge of documents should precede 
final judgement upon readings” to “Knowledge of an author’s usage should precede 
final judgement” (see Epp 1976a: 250). Kilpatrick’s views appeared during the war, 
beginning in 1943 and 1944, and a few phrases quoted from him and Elliott will 
Clarify the method further. Kilpatrick says: “The decision rests ultimately with the 
criteria as distinct from the manuscripts, and . . . our evaluation of the manuscripts 
must be determined by the criteria” (1943: 25-26); or “Each reading has to be judged 
On its merits and not on its [manuscript] supports”; or “Readings must be considered 
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severally on their intrinsic character. Further, contrary to what Hort maintained, 
decisions about readings must precede decisions about the value or weight of manu- 
scripts” (1965: 205-6). Elliott says: “The cult of the best manuscripts gives way to 
the cult of the best reading”; and the method “devotes its main attention to the 
individual variants themselves and very little attention to external evidence” (1972c: 
340), for “we are concerned with which reading is likely to represent what our 
Original author wrote. We are not concerned with the age, prestige or popularity of 
the manuscripts supporting the readings we would adopt as original” (1974: 352); 
or “The thoroughgoing eclectic would accept the reading which best suited the 
context and would base his reasons on exclusively internal criteria” (Elliott 1978: 
99); or, finally, “It seems to be more constructive to discuss as a priority the worth 
of readings rather than the worth of manuscripts” (1978: 115). 

From these quotations it is at once apparent that to these rigorous eclectics 
the NT MSS are repositories of raw material and have independent importance 
only to the extent that they may furnish textual variants or readings that may 
commend themselves as original by the application of internal criteria: Does a new 
reading conform to the author’s style and vocabulary, to his theology, to the context? 
Can it explain the origin of the other readings? If so, it may well be judged the 
Original reading. The fact that many of the papyri and the great fourth-century 
uncials are extremely early does not, in this method, lend to them any special 
consideration or authority, nor does it account them as possessing any special 
character or value. It is well known that rigorous eclectics diligently search the late 
Byzantine MSS for readings that might be original and that they have accredited 
scores of such readings, for — as Kilpatrick put it — “the outright condemnation 
of the Byzantine text by Westcott and Hort was one of the main errors in practice 
of their work” (1963a: 76). So, for “rigorous” eclectics, readings are readings are 
readings, whether early or late. 

The challenge of this view is discussed in Section III below. 

3. Reasoned eclectic method. A third approach combines these two proce- 
dures. It is essential to have this third method if — as is realistically the case — the 
criteria for making decisions on the basis of the first method (the historical- 
documentary) are not obvious or clear, and if — as many textual critics think — the 
second method (rigorous eclecticism), though valuable for its numerous insights, is 
— in isolation — a one-sided and less than adequate method. On this third procedure, 
when faced with any variation-unit, we would choose the variant reading that appears 
to be in the earliest chronological group and that also makes the best sense when 
the internal criteria are applied. Moreover, if no one cluster or type of text can be 
identified unambiguously as the earliest, then we would choose the variant reading 
in any given case that is in one of the earliest clusters and that best fits the relevant 
internal considerations. This method, therefore, utilizes both external and internal 
criteria and is called “reasoned eclecticism” or “moderate” or “genuine” eclecticism, 
or simply the “eclectic” method (Fee 1976: 174-76; Epp 1976a: 212-14, 244-45), 
for it utilizes the best available methods from across the methodological spectrum. 
In this method it is recognized that no single criterion or invariable combination of 
Criteria will resolve all cases of textual variation, and it attempts, therefore, to apply 
evenly and without prejudice any and all criteria — external and internal — appro- 
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priate to a given case, arriving at an answer based on the relative probabilities among 
those applicable criteria.6 As Kenneth Clark said of the method in 1956: 


It is the only procedure available to us at this stage, but it is very important to 
recognize that it is a secondary and tentative method. It is not a new method 
nor a permanent one. The eclectic method cannot by itself create a text to 
displace Westcott-Hort and its offspring. It is suitable only for exploration and 
experimentation. .. . The eclectic method, by its very nature, belongs to an age 
like ours in which we know only that the traditional theory of the text is faulty 
but cannot yet see clearly to correct the fault. (1956: 37-38) 


This is to say that if we had worked out the early history of the text, as prescribed 
under the first method, neither rigorous nor reasoned eclecticism would be neces- 
sary. Until that is accomplished, however, most textual critics will rely upon the 
latter — a genuinely eclectic method that pays careful attention both to the docu- 
mentary evidence from the history of the manuscript tradition and also to the 
internal criteria of readings. Together they can help us with the urgent textual 
decisions that we must make until the time when the historical-documentary method 
has been fully worked out. And, if the reconstruction of the early textual history 
cannot be achieved, the eclectic method will continue to be the method of choice 
— and of necessity. 

The text common to the NA*® and UBS? was formed in accordance with 
this kind of eclectic method, though placing emphasis, wherever possible, on the 
reading that explains the other readings and treating that as the most likely original. 
This latter procedure is what Kurt Aland calls the “local-genealogical method” (K. 
and B. Aland 1979: 42*-43*), which is discussed further in Section III below. 

It will already be recognized from the very mention of these several optional 
methods that the situation in NT textual criticism is not ideal and that neither 
automatic formulas nor easy decisions are readily forthcoming. The challenges 
emerging from the postwar discussions of method will be treated in Section III below. 

Regrettably, our survey of editions, discoveries, and methods cannot begin 
to cover the hundreds of contributions made by scholars worldwide to these important 
areas of research. 


Ill. Current and Future Decision Points in New Testament Textual Criticism 


The decision points in current and future NT textual criticism all arise out of this 
lengthy, productive, and yet largely inconclusive past history, and they present us 
with a degree of difficulty and with a measure of urgency that are disquieting. I wish 
to focus on three turning points or issues currently under investigation. Certainly 
there are others, but these seem to me the most critical. The three items have a 
common characteristic: each constitutes a distinct “battleground” in the discipline; 


6. Birdsall (1970: 316-18) in his masterly survey of NT textual criticism in The Cambridge 
History of the Bible uses the original term “rational criticism,” from M.-J. Lagrange, for this method, 
but the co-opting of this term by “rigorous eclectics” suggests that a more specific term, such as 
“reasoned eclecticism,” is now preferable to the less precise, generic term “eclectic.” 
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that is, they represent disputed areas that recently have been or shortly will be 
contested not only with vigor but even with some vehemence. The three conflicts 
that face us are the following. 


The Struggle over the Text-Type 


Perhaps the word “struggle” is too strong, yet there is a continuing and genuine 
disagreement, if not contention, as to whether or not “text-types” existed in the 
earliest centuries of the transmission of the NT text. That question in itself may not 
seem to involve a significant issue, but the answer to it does affect rather directly 
the obviously important issue of whether or not — and if so, how — we can trace 
the history of the earliest NT text, which — in turn — is related directly to the 
ultimate goal of recovering the original text. The validity of these steps is, at any 
rate, the conviction of many of us, with the result that the question of early text-types 
deserves close attention. 

When J. A. Bengel long ago placed MSS into classes or groups, the devel- 
opment of text-types was under way in the textual critic’s mind, reaching its classical 
formulation in the system of Westcott-Hort, though the more elaborate classifications 
of von Soden were still to come. As new MSS were analyzed, they were placed into 
a Westcott-Hort or a von Soden framework; this was appropriate enough if the MSS 
in question were generally later in time than the cornerstone MSS of each text-type. 
When, however, much earlier MSS — primarily papyri — began to appear (partic- 
ularly those well beyond the fragmentary stage), we began to recognize the anachro- 
nism of placing these earlier MSS into groups whose nature had been determined 
on the basis only of the complexion of later MSS (see Birdsall 1960: 8-9, 17; Klijn 
1969: 33-38, 50). 

The identification of text-types and of the MSS comprising them was a 
controversial matter for two centuries from Bengel to the discussions about the 
Caesarean text (roughly 1735 to 1935), but it was the analysis of papyri like P45, 
p46, P6&, and P?5 that brought a new dimension to the controversy, namely, whether 
the established text-type categories any longer made sense or were even useful for 
the earliest period, or — to push the question even further — whether there were, in 
fact, any identifiable text-types at all in that period. 

Discussions of papyri in relation to text-types during the 1950s and 1960s 
led to statements like that of E. C. Colwell in 1961 that “very few, if any, text-types 
were established” by AD 200 (Colwell 1969: 55), or the more radical statement of 
Kurt Aland in 1964 that one can speak of an Alexandrian [or Egyptian] and of an 
Antiochian [or Byzantine] text-type, but: 


These are, it seems to me, the only text-types which may be regarded as certain, 
and that only since the fourth century. Everything else is extremely doubtful. 
It is impossible to fit the papyri, from the time prior to the fourth century, into 
these two text-types, to say nothing of trying to fit them into other types, as 
frequently happens. The simple fact that all these papyri . . . did exist side by 
side ...in Egypt... is the best argument against the existence of any text-types, 
including the. Alexandrian [Egyptian] and the Antiochian [Byzantine]. (1965) 
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P75 had been published when these statements were made, and perhaps its close affinity 
with Codex Vaticanus (B), pointed out in 1966 by (the now archbishop of Milan) Carlo 
Martini (see Fee 1974), should have acted as a restraint on this all-too-rapidly developed 
view that there were no entities in tl\* cirst centuries that can be called “text-types.” Yet 
it is clear enough that the study of thie early and extensive papyri constitutes the turning 
point from confidence to skepticism about early text-types.’ 

These varying skeptical opinions about early text-types were not, however, the 
only judgments on the subject in the 1950s and 1960s. A. F. J. Klijn, for example, argued 
that two text-types existed side by side in Egypt, a Western text and a Neutral text (to use 
Hort’s terms) (1969: 39-40). It seems to me, therefore, that we should not yet withdraw 
from this battlefield, as though the matter were settled or as though we ought to abandon 
hope that the early papyri can be classified according to varying textual complexions 
(“individual manuscripts can be characterized” [Colwell 1967: 5]) or that they can be 
linked with later MSS that can be said to possess a similar textual character (“manuscripts 
can still be grouped and the group characterized” [Colwell 1967: 5]). 

I am reluctant to repeat suggestions that I have made over the past several 
years and which stil] await development, but it seems clear to me, first, that differing 
textual complexions can be identified in the various papyri, even in the fragmentary 
ones — and many textual critics assign them to textual categories, including Aland 
himself. Second, if this is so, it seems clear to me that the grouping of early witnesses 
is possible (and such groups or clusters might very well be designated “text-types”). 
Third, it seems clear to me that lines of connection or trajectories can be traced 
from early to later witnesses of similar textual character or complexion. When such 
an exercise is carried out, we may find that a text-type labeled “P’5” appears for the 
Gospels in the earliest period (third century) and has later representatives in Codex 
B in the fourth century, in Codex L in the eighth century, in Codex 33 in the ninth 
century, in MS 1739 in the tenth, and so on. In addition, we may find that a less- 
well-documented but still adequate trajectory can be traced for Acts from a type of 
text found in P29 and P4 in the third century, with later representatives in P38 around 
AD 300, in Codex D in the fourth or fifth century, and in MSS 614 and 383 in the 
thirteenth century; or that another type of.text of the Gospels (and Acts), to be named 
for P45, appears in the third century and follows a line to Codex W in the fifth century, 
though it seems to stop there (see Hurtado 1981a: 63-66; Epp 1974: 395-98; on 
manuscript trajectories, Epp 1974: 397-400; 1980: 147-49) .8 

Much more work, admittedly, is required in this area, but we should not so 
easily capitulate to those forces that contend that no text-types existed or can be 
identified in the pre-fourth-century period of NT textual transmission. We need an- 
swers; we need them soon; and I think that — by diligent effort — they can be found 
for this important issue. As will be obvious, it is precisely the papyn that can lead the 


7. It is one thing, of course, to say that the traditional text-types are not useful as 
pigeonholes into which the early papyri may be placed, which — as his context shows — is the 
force of Colwell’s statement, and something quite different to affirm that no text-types existed in 
the earliest period, which seems clearly to be what Aland means. 

8. See now Chapter 14 = E. J. Epp 1989c, esp. 84-103. 
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way, for they extend the textual streams or trajectories much further back than was 
previously possible, and they assist us in identifying the earliest textual clusters. 

Reference to a debate over the text-types, however, is only another way of 
saying that we face a crisis over methodology in NT textual criticism. Identifying 
early text-types is one means — or at least one aspect — of reconstructing the earliest 
history of the transmission of the NT text. Such a history of the text — if indeed it 
could be written for the earliest period -- would provide a rather firm methodological 
track back to a point very close to the original text. Thus, to the extent that all Greek 
MSS of the NT can be classified according to types of text, or at least placed on a 
continuum in accordance with their differing textual complexion, and to the extent 
that a history of the text can be reconstructed, to that extent we can speak of having 
formulated a theory of the NT text (or at least a portion of such a theory). To state 
it differently, we need to devise a plausible and defensible hypothesis that explains 
how the original NT text issued in our thousands of extant MSS, with their varying 
textual complexions. We seem not to have such a theory, though most of the great 
figures of the past ventured to formulate one. Westcott-Hort surmised that two early 
text-types were in competition in the second-century church, one corrupted by 
paraphrastic expansions (the Western) and the other virtually untouched in its course 
of transmission from the original (the Neutral) (see Epp 1974: 392). Von Soden and 
B. H. Streeter and a host of others announced and defended their theories of the NT 
text, but none has stood the tests of criticism or of time. Yet the task is not to be 
abandoned, for it is a correct and proper task if significant progress is to be made in 
NT textual criticism. Though a hundred years have passed, it is still prudent to keep 
in mind the two — and the only two — principles that Hort printed in large type in 
his chapter on method: “Knowledge of documents should precede final judgement 
upon readings” and “All trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts is founded on the 
study of their history” (Westcott-Hort: 2.31, 40). So the decision point over text-types 
becomes a broader and more significant decision point about basic textual history 
and theory and about fundamental methodology in the discipline of NT textual 
criticism. To resolve the issue of early text-types, therefore, would have far-reaching 
theoretical implications. For one thing, it would fulfill the hope implied in K. W. 
Clark’s 1956 statement that “we know only that the traditional theory of the text is 
faulty but cannot yet see clearly to correct the fault” (37-38). 


The Crisis of Criteria 


The second area of conflict is the present crisis over the criteria for determining the 
originality of readings, or the “canons of criticism,” as they were known in earlier 
times. This is a significant decision point, for NT text-critical methodology — though 
more on the practical level now than the theoretical — in its essence and at its very 
heart is concerned with the criteria employed to choose the most likely original 
reading wherever the textual tradition presents two or more readings at a given point 
in the text. To be quite blunt — if also a bit cynical — it is this simple-sounding 
matter of how to choose the “right” or “best” reading that is not only the major 
interest, but (I fear) often the only interest that exegetes have in textual criticism. 
Yet this attitude — whether widespread or not — is actually a compliment to textual 
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criticism, for it points to the important practical application and utility that the 
discipline has, as well as to the high expectations that our colleagues hold for it and 
for us. They may care little for our theories and disputations, but they do care greatly 
about how they shall make those decisions between and among competing readings 
that exegesis so regularly demands. 

These critical canons or criteria have been of concer to NT textual critics 
since Origen and Jerome in ancient times, since Gerhard von Mastricht’s formal list 
— the first such attempt — in his Greek NT of 1711, and particularly since they 
were given prominence by such notables as J. A. Bengel, J. J. Wettstein, J. J. 
Griesbach, K. Lachmann, C. Tischendorf, S. P. Tregelles, and Westcott-Hort. 
Throughout this lengthy period, during which the criteria were evolving, the clash 
(as is well known) was between reliance on the numerous later MSS, or on the 
growing — but still relatively small — number of older MSS, or, to put it differently, 
the struggle was between quantity of the MSS and “weight” or quality of the MSS 
supporting a reading, culminating in the triumph of the few earlier MSS over the 
many that represented the TR. Though this period concluded with bitter conflict, 
complete with the acrimonious language of J. W. Burgon, it is not this skirmish that 
interests us.? Rather, what does interest us is that, following Westcott-Hort but 
beginning particularly with C. H. Turner (1923ff.), M.-J. Lagrange (1935), G. D. 
Kilpatrick (1943ff.), A. F.J. Klijn (1949), and J. K. Elliott (1972ff.), a new crisis of 
the criteria became prominent and is very much with us today: a duel between 
external and internal criteria and the widespread uncertainty as to precisely what 
kind of compromise ought to or can be worked out between them. The temporary 
“cease-fire” that most — but certainly not all — textual critics have agreed upon is 
called “moderate” or “reasoned” eclecticism (for the terminology, see Fee 1976: 
174-77, and the discussion above) or what I have designated the “eclectic generalist” 
approach (Epp 1976a: 244-48), in which it is recognized that no single criterion or 
invariable combination of criteria will resolve all cases of textual variation and which, 
therefore, attempts to apply evenly and without prejudice any and all criteria — 
external and internal — appropriate to a given case, arriving then at an answer based 
on the relative probabilities among those applicable criteria (Epp 1976a: 244-48). 
We are all familiar with this method, for we all — or nearly all — employ it, as did 
the committee who prepared the UBS3, and abundant examples of the method at 
work can be observed in the pages of that edition’s Textual Commentary. This 
“teasoned” eclecticism is not recognized as appropriate by those “eclectic specialists” 
who practice a “rigorous” or “thoroughgoing” eclecticism that emphasizes the inter- 
nal criteria, notably (as described earlier) George D. Kilpatrick and J. Keith Elliott. 
Even a “reasoned” eclecticism is accorded only a temporary “victory” by many of 
us who feel strongly that it is indeed a method for our time but not the ultimate 
method. As J. Neville Birdsall put it already a quarter of a century ago: 


Although for the present we must utilize these diverse criteria and establish a 
text by an eclectic method, it is impossible to stifle the hope that, at some future 


9. In spite of the present-day revival of the TR by some who take Burgon’s side against 
the rest of us — e.g., the recent edition by Hodges and Farstad (1982); see their Introduction: ix-xiii. 
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time, we shall find our methods and our resultant text justified by manuscript 
discoveries and by the classical methods . . . which Hort exemplified so bril- 
liantly in his work. (1957a: 199) 


Many of us share this hope that the eclectic method can be replaced by something 
more permanent — a confidently reconstructed history and a persuasive theory of 
the text — and we are working actively toward that goal. In the meantime, all of us 
need to recognize, first, that the crisis of the criteria is real; second, that the literature 
of the past two or three decades is replete with controversy over the eclectic method, 
or at least is abundant with evidence of the frustration that accompanies its use; and, 
third, that we must devote our best and most serious efforts to refining the eclectic 
method in any and all appropriate ways, for it is likely to be our only guide for some 
time to come. 

How can we refine the eclectic method? An important first step (which will 
not be necessary for all) is to understand the criteria themselves, their history, 
development, and use; I attempted such an assessment in some fifty pages in the 
Harvard Theological Review for 1977 that proved to be instructive for me.!° Second, 
we need to analyze critically each of the fifteen or so external and internal criteria 
as to their validity and relative worth. Is it really incontrovertible that the shorter or 
harder reading is to be preferred? Does wide geographical distribution of a reading 
or its attestation by several established groups give it added weight? Does antiquity 
of documentary evidence outweigh everything else? Is fitness to the context or with 
the author’s style or theology automatically decisive? As a matter of fact, can our 
various criteria be placed in some hierarchic order, so that some are consistently 
more decisive than others? These and many other questions require continued and 
conscientious attention, and they need to be addressed both at the theoretical level 
and at the level of practice. Naturally, the trial and error of the laboratory and the 
give-and-take of everyday application can lead to significant insights and subsequent 
refinements in method. In addition, we can learn much from those who elevate one 
category of criteria or even a single criterion to a dominant position, as have those, 
for example, who practice “rigorous” eclecticism. Very recently a new challenge of 
this kind has come from Kurt Aland through the published definition of his “local- 
genealogical” method, which appears to be a refinement or a very special form of 
eclecticism, though he vigorously denies that it can properly be called “eclectic” (K. 
and B. Aland 1979: 43*; 1982: 44; Eng. 1987: 34, 1989: 34). This method arrives 
at the most likely original text by selecting that variant which best explains all the 
other variants in the variation-unit, and in the process Aland employs the various 
Criteria or canons of criticism as possible ways of explaining how each secondary 
reading might have arisen. Professor Aland will surprise some — perhaps many — 
by his forthright statement that “from the perspective of our recent knowledge, this 
local-genealogical method . . . is the only one which meets the requirements of the 
New Testament textual tradition” (K. and B. Aland 1979: 43*); and it is, he claims 
further, the method that produced the new “Standard Text” (as he calls it) in the 
UBS? and NA% (see also K. Aland 1979a: 10). Testing his claim that this local- 


10. See now Chapter 8. 
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genealogical procedure has exclusive validity can be a further avenue for refining 
the eclectic method — an urgent decision point for current NT textual criticism. All 
the while, however, many of us will continue to hope — but more than that, to work . 
— toward those more objective methods (like the historical-documentary method), 
based on better knowledge of the history of the NT text and its transmission, which 
will enable us to surmount the “crisis of the criteria.” 


The Approaching Battle over the Papyri 


I referred earlier to three fields of conflict, and the third is the approaching battle over 
the papyri. This represents our final, but doubtless most critical, decision point in 
current text-critical discussion. I emphasize the word “approaching” for good reason. 
Since the discovery of the early NT papyni, but particularly since the nonfragmentary 
P45, P46, P66, P75, and others have come to light, there has hardly been anything that one 
could call strife or conflict in this area, for each new papyrus, whether extensive or 
fragmentary, has been welcomed with rejoicing and analyzed in anticipation of positive 
and constructive results. When, for example, P75 was shown to possess a text virtually 
identical to that of Codex B (Martini 1966; Fee 1974), yet two centuries or so earlier 
in date, the long-standing conviction of a fourth-century recension of what had been 
called the B-text was freely given up — no struggle, no strife. 

My suggestion of an approaching battle over the papyri refers to something 
else: it concerns primarily two issues. The first of these is the worth of the papyri 
as textual witnesses, though this — as all will recognize — is merely a question of 
relative worth, for it goes without saying that the NT papyri are of exceptionally 
high value and will be thus esteemed by all textual critics (with the possible exception 
of the few “rigorous eclectics,” who tend to view even the earliest MSS — along 
with all others — merely as sources for potentially original readings). The question, 
rather, is whether these papyri, or at least the earliest ones — those dating up to about 
AD 300 — are to be accorded what might be characterized as a rightful status one 
or two rungs above that of our great uncials of the fourth century, or are to be 
accorded a considerably or even vastly higher status than that, one that raises them 
in significance far above our other eminent witnesses and that elevates them to a 
position somewhat akin to that accorded the relics of the saints. I am alluding here, 
of course, to the extraordinary status afforded these earliest papyri by Kurt Aland, 
who (in his “Introduction” to the NA26: 12*, 49*) not only affirms their “automatic 
significance” as textual witnesses, but in a later article makes the astounding claim 
that in the forty papyni (and uncials) prior to about AD 300 the early history of the 
NT text “can be studied in the original,” and that all other efforts to get a glimpse 
of the early text “must remain reconstructed theories” (K. Aland 1979a: 11). 

Such an exceptionally high valuation of the earliest papyri has its problems, 
and included among these is the second issue over which conflict is inevitable, namely, 
the question of how representative of the earliest history of the text these early papyri 
are. If his statement means what it seems to mean, Professor Aland is virtually 
identifying the text of the pre-fourth-century papyri with the “original” text. Lf this 
seems incredible or unlikely, it may be added that, in a still more recent article on “the 
new ‘Standard Text’ in its relation to the early papyni and uncials,” Aland employs these 
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pre-fourth-century papyni and uncials as the “touchstone” of originality, for he states 
that the common text of the NA26 and UBS? “has passed the test of the early papyri and 
uncials. It corresponds, in fact, to the text of the early time,” and he then goes on to a 
more startling conclusion. Speaking of the text of NA, he asserts: “A hundred years 
after Westcott-Hort, the goal of an edition of the New Testament ‘in the original Greek’ 
seems to have been reached” (1981: 274-75). It is, of course, the unique value ascribed 
to the papyri that is the key to this remarkable claim. 

It seems clear to me that a struggle over the papyn — about their relative 
worth as textual evidence and about their representative nature — has in fact begun, 
will increase in intensity, and is a crucial decision point requiring our serious atten- 
tion. Can such high claims as Aland makes be sustained? I for one wish that they 
could be readily accepted and be as easily substantiated, for that would constitute a 
breakthrough in both method and practice that would be highly significant and 
warmly welcomed. Yet some disturbing questions arise and call for answers before 
we rush to embrace such claims about the papyri. 

To begin with an obvious question — yet one too rarely discussed or even 
raised — how representative, really, of the earliest history of the NT text are these 
earliest papyri? What assurance do we have that these randomly surviving MSS 
represent in any real sense the entire earliest period of the text? Subsidiary questions 
appear: First, all of these documents come from one region, Egypt. Can we be 
satisfied with Egypt as the exclusive locale for viewing this earliest history of the 
text? Was Egypt in the third century AD representative of the NT text for all of 
Christianity at that period? Was any NT book written in Egypt? Probably not. Does 
not Egypt then represent at best a secondary and derivative stage in the history of 
the NT text? After all, is it not merely an accident of history (though a most fortunate 
one) that papyrus almost exclusively survives only in the dry sands of Egypt? 

If textual witnesses, then, are to have “automatic significance” (to use 
Aland’s phrase), should there not be a basis for so significant a role that is more 
substantive than merely their early age? And, before we claim that in these papyri 
the history of the NT text “can be studied in the original” (again to use Aland’s 
words), should we not assure ourselves either that these earliest witnesses present a 
unitary text (which, of course, they do not), or — lacking that assurance — should 
we not require a guarantee (or at least some persuasive evidence) that they are 
genuinely representative of the earliest history of the text, representative, that is, of 
the various textual complexions that existed in the earliest period? As a matter of 
fact, as suggested earlier, certain “types” of text or textual complexions do seem to 
be represented by the various of the early papyn, including (1) the Alexandrian or 
Egyptian (Hort’s Neutral) text, (2) the so-called Western text, and (3) a text some- 
where in between (now usually designated pre-Caesarean) (see Epp 1974: 393-96; 
cf. 1980: 146-47; Hurtado 1981a: 88-89), ! 

We are faced, then, with a puzzle, for there is one rather clear sense in 


11. See now Chapter 14. For new directions in pursuing the question of how representative 
of the entire NT text the papyri of Egypt might be, see now E. J. Epp 1991, “New Testament Papyrus 
Manuscripts and Letter Carrying in Greco-Roman Times,” esp. pp. 52-56; the study’s conclusion 
is quoted below, Chapter 14, n. 25. 
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which the early papyri seem not to be representative — and that is their restriction 
to a single geographical segment of Christianity — and another sense in which they 
may be representative — and that is their presentation of textual complexions charac- 
teristic of what have previously been identified as the major early text-types. For 
these reasons, it seems that we have been thrust into a period of the reassessment of 
the papyri. Certainly it is more than mere curiosity or coincidence to find that fifty 
years ago, after his preliminary analysis of the Chester Beatty papyri, Sir Frederic 
Kenyon made the following provocative statement in his Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy for 1932: “There remains what is perhaps the most perplexing 
problem of all, the problem of the Biblical text in Egypt” (Kenyon 1933a: 80). And 
in 1949, before the Bodmer papyri came to light, A. F. J. Klijn said, “Egypt appears 
to be more and more important for the history of the text” (Klijn 1949: 145). How 
much closer to solving that puzzle have the past fifty years brought us? Certainly 
we have more abundant materials for the task than Kenyon and Klijn had — notably 
the Bodmer papyri — and we may hope that we will not have to wait for another 
fifty-year landmark to see these questions about the significance of the papyri 
resolved. After all, there is virtually unanimous agreement that the NT papyri not 
only are textual criticism’s greatest treasure but also its best hope for “cracking” the 
textual “code” and breaking through to the original text. 

Despite confident claims to the contrary, however, we have not yet reached 
the point of readily and assuredly identifying any MS, any group of MSS, or any 
Critical text with that elusive “original,” but the papyri most certainly will be the 
instruments that we shall use to settle the struggle over the text-type, to resolve the 
crisis of the criteria, and to push toward a “standard text” acknowledged by all. The 
difficult question that remains, of course, is exactly how we are to use them to achieve 
these urgent goals. 


IV. Conclusion 


New Testament textual criticism is a vigorous and stimulating discipline, in which 
— as history demonstrates — new discoveries are always possible (though not as- 
sured) and in which many theoretical decisions — fundamental to the discipline — 
remain to be made on the basis of the materials we have. Since World War II new 
discoveries have come to light and new methods have been devised (or old ones 
refined), and there has been much progress. On the other hand, as we have noted, 
major issues still require resolution. In these cases textual critics and not the dis- 
coveries or theories themselves will lead to further progress, and in this connection 
the words of Georg Luck (1981: 166), a prominent classical textual critic, are 
discomfiting but nonetheless true: “Part of the problem is that our critical texts are 
no better than our textual critics.” If competent textual critics can be rallied in NT 
studies, our new materials and refined methods can be utilized to solve the critical 
problems, and the discipline can move toward the ideal of a critical text that closely 
approximates the “original” NT text. 


PART II 


DEFINITIONS 


CHAPTER 3 


TOWARD THE CLARIFICATION OF THE TERM 
“TEXTUAL VARIANT”? 


Eldon Jay Epp 


Professor George D. Kilpatrick’s text-critical studies, spanning more than thirty years 
and treating myriad NT passages and countless textual variations, have been partic- 
ularly instructive and indeed provocative in their attention to the so-called internal 
criteria for deciding between or among variant readings in the NT manuscript tradi- 
tion; by these contributions he has placed all of us much in his debt, and it would 
be in no way an overstatement to say that he has brought the whole question of 
text-critical criteria to the forefront of our current discussion. All textual critics, 
whether they pay more attention to internal evidence or to external, are concerned 
with textual variants — they are their stock-in-trade — and the careful definition of 
“textual variant” and its associated terms is not only important but fundamental to 
the entire discipline. This study attempts such definitions, for, surprising though it 
may seem, some of the basic terminology of NT textual criticism has been used 
much too loosely in the past. 

The perspective and thrust of this essay admittedly are quite different from 
the major emphases of Professor Kilpatrick’s own text-critical work; whereas he has 
emphasized increasingly the stylistic, linguistic, and scribal factors in textual varia- 
tion, the writer and his several American colleagues mentioned in this paper have 
emphasized the rdle of so-called external evidence, including the possible recon- 
struction of the earliest history of the NT text, the grouping of MSS and the quan- 
titative measurement of their relationships, and the relative weight to be given to 
such groups and to individual MSS in text-critical decisions. To those by whom 
variants are treated much more as independent entities, that is, as readings in isolation 
from any presumed text-type or any other particular textual tradition or history, some 
of the discussion which follows will appear to be inconsequential. In this respect, a 
number of differences with Professor Kilpatrick doubtless can be anticipated, but 
the following treatise is presented with the direct aim and with the sincere hope both 
of clarifying the terminology used by all of us and of stimulating discussion on those 
crucial points where differences remain. 


1. This paper received its first hearing on 25 October 1974 in the Textual Criticism 
Seminar of the SBL, Washington, DC, and it appears here with revisions that were prompted by 
the Seminar discussion. [Publication of the paper in a Festschrift for George D. Kilpatrick accounts 


for the introductory remarks. ] 
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I. Introduction: The Problems 


The clarification, definition, and delimitation of the term “textual variant” are vastly 
more complex and difficult matters than at first would appear. The common or surface 
assumption is that any textual reading that differs in any way from any other reading 
in the same unit of text is a “textual variant,” but this simplistic definition will not 
suffice. Actually, in NT textual criticism the term “textual variant” really means — 
and must mean — “significant” or “meaningful textual variant,” but immediately 
this raises the further question of the meaning of “significant” or “meaningful.” For 
example, a clear scribal error is certainly a variant in the common sense of the term, 
but is it a significant variant? A nonsense reading clearly is a variation, but is it 
meaningful? A singular reading, particularly when it can be construed grammatically 
or gives a new denotation, is even more clearly a variant in the everyday sense, but 
is it significant? 

Involved in these questions is a further one: significant for what? Here the 
complexities multiply. For instance, a clear scribal error is a textual variation, but it 
is not a significant textual variant for recovering the original text, nor is it significant 
for determining manuscript relationships — unless, of course, the error has been 
copied and reproduced in an uncorrected form by a later scribe, but even then 
coincidence in a commonly committed scribal error cannot easily or often be utilized 
as proof of a direct manuscript relationship. The scribal error, however, may be a 
“significant” variant reading for the study of scribal habits and characteristics even 
though it is not “significant” for broader text-critical tasks. Orthographic variations 
are similar in nature and pose similar problems. A further example is the nonsense 
reading, that is, one that cannot be construed grammatically; it is a textual variant 
in the ordinary sense, but in almost no conceivable way is it a meaningful or 
significant variant. Singular readings are more complex than these other examples 
and raise the question of “significance” in even sharper ways. A distinction must be 
made, therefore, between “reading” and “variant” — where the latter term means 
“significant variant,” and it becomes clear that textual critics must raise the question 
of when a textual reading is also a textual variant. 

There are other aspects to the problem of defining a textual reading or 
variant. One such issue is, What are the limits of a textual variant? That is, what 
grammatical unit or other measure is to delimit a textual variation when two or more 
MSS differ? Another issue — a large and complicated one — concerns readings in 
ancient versions of the NT; how are they to be understood as “variants” to the Greek 
NT? And, by extension, how are patristic quotations, whether Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
or other, to be treated in terms of variants? 

Like most aspects of life and learning, the seemingly simple turns out, upon 
analysis, to be complex and to veil a multitude of uncertainties and ambiguities. In 
the present case, a fresh scrutiny of that irreducibly basic entity. in NT textual 
criticism, the “textual variant,” is essential, first, to alert those who use the term 
simplistically to the serious terminological and methodological issues involved and, 
in the second place, to push toward the clarification and definition of the term and 
of related expressions. 


Clarification of the Term “Textual Variant” 


II. Colwell and Tune on the Classification of Insignificant Variants 


The problems posed above by way of example must, today, be approached with 
reference first of all to the brief 1964 article of Emest C. Colwell (1901-74) and 
Ernest W. Tune on “Variant Readings: Classification and Use.”2 Like all of Colwell’s 
articles, this is a terse presentation which offers a penetrating analysis of the problems 
and then moves rapidly, by a series of programmatic statements, toward the solution 
of those problems. Accordingly, the article was quickly and properly recognized as 
a methodological milestone, particularly on the path toward the successful quantita- 
tive measurement of manuscript relationships. Its weaknesses are its brevity and the 
consequent lack of detail and of attention to further implications of the principles 
there established. It is evident, however, that Colwell and Tune’s apposite term, 
“varlation-unit,” has become standard, referring to each section or “length of the text 
wherein our manuscripts present at least two variant forms” (97). The “length” or 
extent of a variation-unit, they said, is determined according to “those elements of 
expression in the Greek text which regularly exist together” (99). The two examples 
they give are clear enough: when an alteration of an initial conjunction in a sentence 
is accompanied regularly by a change in verbal form, the unit includes both the 
conjunction and the verbal form; when a transposition in word order affects the 
presence/absence of an article, all the words involved constitute a single unit. What 
is not so clear is whether this understanding of the limits of a variation-unit is 
formulated with adequate precision or what problems emerge in actual practice. For 
one thing, at times a multitude of readings will be clustered within a single grammati- 
cal or syntactical unit and, upon analysis, will group themselves into two or more 
sub-formations of variants, with the sub-formations bearing no relationship to one 
another. In such a case the delimitation of a variation-unit in terms of “elements of 
expression which regularly exist together” is not adequate to the complexities of the 
actual situation, and the question arises, are the various sub-formations of such a 
“variation-unit” to be understood as variation-units in themselves? 

Colwell and Tune, however, have provided a simple but fundamental — 
and therefore important — clarification that a “variation-unit” is not the same as a 
“variant,” for “a variant .. . is one of the possible alternative readings which are 
found in a variation-unit” (99-100). It is of considerable importance to note, further- 
more, that Colwell and Tune actually — though much less directly — defined “var- 
lation-unit” in more precise terms than found in the statements quoted above; for 
them a variation-unit, as is evident from the full discussion in the article, is that 
length of text (1) where our Greek NT MSS present at least two variant forms and 
(2) where each variant form is supported by at least two Greek MSS (103-5). This 
further qualification arises out of and depends upon their analysis of “singular 
readings,” a matter to be discussed at length presently. In reality, however, a still 
further qualification would have to be added — based on their assessment of other 


2. Reprinted under the title “Method in Classifying and Evaluating Variant Readings,” 
in Colwell 1969: 96-105. References are to the latter. 
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“insignificant” readings (also discussed below), so that the full definition of a var- 
iation-unit, according to Colwell and Tune, would be something like this: that 
length of the text (1) where our Greek NT MSS present at least two variant forms, 
(2) where each variant form is supported by at least two Greek MSS, and (3) from 
which all “insignificant” readings have been excluded (viz., nonsense readings and 
clear scribal errors of the homoeoteleuton type). Somewhat simplified and arranged 
more suitably, the definition might read: Jn NT textual criticism, a variation-unit is 
that segment of text where our Greek manuscripts present at least two variant forms 
and where, after insignificant readings have been excluded, each variant form has 
the support of at least two manuscripts.> Several aspects of this conception of the 
variation-unit, as held by Colwell and Tune, will figure prominently in the discussion 
to follow. 

These basic clarifications of the terms “variant” and “variation-unit” — at 
least in their broad strokes and leaving aside for the moment the details — may seem 
self-evident to us now, but they were timely and requisite; already they have aided 
considerably the refinement of quantitative measurements of manuscript relation- 
ships‘ and should allow for greater precision in text-critical work generally. For one 
thing, a NT textual reading or variant is no longer to be defined (as so often in the 
past) in terms of variation from a printed text (such as the TR, WH, or NA), but the 
term refers only and should be limited to variations among actual NT MSS.° Further- 
more, Colwell’s work would imply that only a variation involving Greek NT MSS 
deserves the designation “textual vanant,” but this is an issue requiring further 
discussion below. 

Colwell and Tune proceeded to classify readings that in their judgment were 
insignificant for purposes of isolating the original text, tracing the history of the text, 
or determining manuscript kinship and that — for this and other reasons — were to 
be excluded from the critical apparatus and, for the most part, excluded also from 
further text-critical tasks. These classes include, first, the Nonsense Reading, “that 
variant reading which does not make sense, and/or cannot be found in the lexicon, 
and/or is not Greek grammar.” Why is it to be excluded both as the origina! reading 
and from the critical apparatus? Because, say Colwell and Tune, it is highly unlikely 


3. From Colwell’s work in the IGNTP, it is clear that he considered as “insignificant” 
also those readings that consist of orthographic differences, particularly itacisms and the presence 
of the movable nu. 

4, See, e.g., Fee 1968b: iv-v et passim; 1968a: 25-31. 

5. This limitation need not preclude the often useful comparison of manuscript variation 
with the text, e.g., of the TR, which in such cases is used as the general representative of a vast 
number of late MSS, nor should it preclude the use of the TR as a base or standard, as in the IGNTP, 
where it serves without prejudice as the collation base, or in a process like the Claremont Profile 
Method, where it serves as a fixed, neutral reflecting board. In both instances the TR actually 
facilitates the comparison of MSS with one another, and in both cases true “variants” and “varia- 
tion-units” as defined above are easily derived or formulated from the data provided. Yet, technically 
speaking, the readings of the TR or any other constructed text are not “variants” as here so far 
defined; they only become variants when they are identified as readings of particular Greek MSS. 
Nor are the readings of a particular MS “variants” when they are isolated by comparison with the 
TR; they also become variants only when the TR readings in question are identified as actual 


manuscript readings. 
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that either the author or scribe wrote nonsense, except as an error, and moreover, 
because it is more likely that a scribe would write nonsense than that the author 
would; also the nonsense reading is excluded from the apparatus because “agreement 
in error” has not commended itself as a method for establishing manuscript relation- 
ships; rather, “agreement in readings” has emerged as sound method (101-2). This 
category, the nonsense reading, is clearly established, and the arguments for exclud- 
ing such readings are sound; few will argue for their originality or even for their 
retention in the critical apparatus, though the grounds for this exclusion may be 
variously formulated. 

The second class of reading to be excluded is the Dislocated Reading, which 
is Colwell’s term for the unintentional deletion of a passage (haplography) or the 
unintentional repetition of a passage (dittography) because of similar or identical 
words in a narrow context. Usually such an error is clear and demonstrable (102-3). 
The brevity of this discussion in Colwell’s work, as well as the tentative terminology 
that is employed, suggest that further analysis of the Dislocated Reading category 
is warranted. For one thing, are not harmonizations — particularly within the 
Gospels, but also involving OT quotations and epistolary material in Paul — really 
dislocated readings? Very often readings of this kind can be demonstrated to be 
harmonistic additions or conformations, and very often — though this is more diffi- 
cult to document — they were unintentional, almost unconscious alterations, though 
inevitably they would yield sense, not nonsense. Should they be designated as 
insignificant, meaningless readings? One would be inclined to say “yes” if their 
secondary character were unambiguously demonstrable, but this is unlikely to be the 
case. 

Furthermore, so-called errors of the ear, involving the alteration from one 
letter or word to a similar-sounding letter or word, might be included in the Dislocated 
Reading category, for such readings often can be identified as clear errors, though 
occasionally (especially in the case of the plural personal pronouns) it is difficult to 
determine the direction in which the alteration moved (see examples in Metzger 
1968a: 190-92). If such alterations produce nonsense, both the direction of the change 
and the certainty of an error will be clear; when the result makes sense, however, it 
will become much more risky to exclude it as a dislocated reading, for not always 
will it be an indisputably demonstrable error. 

Finally, the transposition of letters within a word or changes in the sequence 
of words (see examples in Metzger 1968a: 193) might be called dislocated readings 
and thereby be excluded if nonsense is produced; but again, when sense is maintained 
in the variant reading, exclusion from the apparatus or from other text-critical tasks 
would be dangerous and unwarranted. 

None of these further candidates for dislocated readings figures in Colwell 
and Tune’s discussion, but it will be apparent, I think, that their Dislocated Readings 
and any extension of that category to other kinds of readings along the lines suggested 
above will isolate insignificant readings with a measure of certainty only when those 
readings produce nonsense or when the process of error can be clearly recognized; 
however, the category is plagued by considerable uncertainty when alleged dislocated 
readings yield sense, for then it is difficult to tell whether some form of haplography 
or dittography has occurred, whether without any doubt harmonization has taken 
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place, whether a hearing error was in fact the cause of a variation or which of two 
similar-sounding but construable words came first in the textual tradition, or whether 
or not the transposition of a letter or word resulted from error and, if so, which 
reading occasioned the other. These uncertainties suggest that perhaps this classifi- 
cation, the Dislocated Reading, should be abandoned and that those readings that 
constitute nonsense simply should be relegated to the first category, that of nonsense 
readings. If, however, there are some readings that make sense and yet can with 
certainty be traced to scribal error, they should be grouped under a new category 
discussed below (i.e., clear and demonstrable scribal errors). 

The third kind of reading that Colwell and Tune suggested for exclusion 
from the critical apparatus is the Singular Reading, of which some will be nonsense 
or may be dislocations (to use their term), while others will make sense; all, however, 
stand alone in the (known) Greek manuscript tradition, for a singular reading is a 
variation of text within a variation-unit that is supported by one Greek MS but has 
no other (known) support in the Greek tradition. This category bristles with problems, 
some of which Colwell and Tune acknowledge (e.g., that future collations or dis- 
coveries may eliminate the “singular” status of a reading, or that singular readings 
may be of value in assessing scribal habits and thereby in evaluating the non-singular 
readings of a particular MS — opening to question their exclusion) (103-5), though 
other problems are not discussed (e.g., is a singular reading in the [known] Greek 
manuscript tradition still a “singular” reading when it has the support of MSS of the 
ancient versions? This is an issue of considerable importance in connection with a 
textual stream like that of the “Western,” in which relatively little attestation is 
available in Greek, though relatively much more is available in certain ancient 
versional MSS). 

Some researchers in recent attempts at the quantitative measurement of 
manuscript relationships have eliminated singular readings from their tabulations and 
tacitly, if not always explicitly, have defended this point in Colwell’s methodology 
(e.g., Wisse and McReynolds in Colwell et al. 1968: 193); of course, Colwell and 
Tune themselves excluded singular readings (referred to, at that time, as “unique 
readings”) from their tabulations in another programmatic and subsequently influen- 
tial essay, “Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships between Text-Types 
of New Testament Manuscripts” (1963 = Colwell 1969: 56-62). Other recent re- 
searchers in this area have included singular readings in their first assessment of 
manuscript variation, but — utilizing conscious and careful refinements of Colwell’s 
method — have removed such readings from their final tabulations when these were 
designed to reveal manuscript relationships, thus supporting, essentially, Colwell’s 
point. In these cases the singular readings have been employed for other, more 
restricted text-critical purposes (see Fee 1968a: 28-34, 42-43; Hurtado 1981a: 67-84, 
86-88°), following methods elaborated elsewhere by Colwell himself (1965 = 1969: 
106-24). The usefulness of singular readings in discerning scribal patterns, purposes, 


6. Arevised and augmented version of Hurtado’s 1973 Ph.D. dissertation at Case Western 
Reserve University, “Codex Washingtonianus in the Gospel of Mark: Its Textual Relationships and 
Scribal Characteristics.” See pp. 50-54, 194-201 and ff., 231-39. 
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and characteristics, both in recent and older studies, should caution us against the 
simple or premature exclusion of singular readings from all text-critical tasks other 
than, to use Colwell’s phrase, “the initial appraisal of the work of the scribe in a 
particular manuscript” (Colwell-Tune 1964: 104). Colwell and Tune, however, seem 
to have made two valid points: (1) singular readings are not genetically or genealogi- 
cally significant and should not be counted in quantitative measures of manuscript 
kinship, and (2) in a textual tradition as rich as that of the NT, the high probability 
is that no original reading has survived solely in a singular reading (104). Not all 
readily will grant the validity of these points, especially the latter one, but they form 
two rules that may be affirmed generally, though — as with all rules — allowance 
will have to be made for noteworthy exceptions. 

In addition, there are some terminological problems with respect to the 
designation, “singular reading.” Gordon D. Fee, for example, speaks in one of his 
articles of “singular agreements” of & and D (1968a: 38, 42-43; cf. 31-32), by which 
he means that X and D alone among the Greek MSS have a particular reading. It is 
quite clear what he means by this, but the juxtaposition of “singular agreements” 
with the term “singular readings” perhaps complicates unnecessarily an already 
confusing terminological situation; surely a term such as “dual agreements” or, better, 
“peculiar dual agreements” would relieve the ambiguities encouraged by the use of 
similar language when referring, on the one hand, to a reading with single and solitary 
support (a genuinely singular reading) and, on the other, to a reading with dual, but 
only dual, support. 

Just as understandable perhaps, but more problematic are terms such as 
“nearly singular” and “subsingular.”’ The latter term apparently was introduced by 
Westcott-Hort, who defined subsingular readings as those having “only secondary 
support, namely, that of inferior Greek MSS, of Versions, or of Fathers, or of 
combinations of documentary authorities of these kinds” (2.230). Obviously, for 
Westcott-Hort “subsingular” involved more of a qualitative judgment than a quanti- 
tative measure. Today in the quantitative measurement of manuscript relationships, 
the term “inferior” would not be applied to any Greek MS or to any other textual! 
witnesses, for qualitative judgments (and especially pre-judgments) have no place 
in this phase of text-critical methodology. Subsingular, therefore, never should be 
employed in Westcott-Hort’s sense of readings with relatively narrow support, for 
in such a loose use of the terms “nearly singular” and “subsingular” the singularity 
aspect is lacking completely. To be sure, in these cases the self-contradictory nature 
of the terms themselves could be overlooked, for language demands ways of ex- 
pressing — if colloquially — “almost unique,” hence “almost singular”; yet it is 
difficult to know where to draw the line on a spectrum that, at one end, has singular, 
singular-plus-one, singular-plus-two, etc., all of which still are referred to by using 
some form of the term “singular.” 

Gordon D. Fee has given a new and different sense to the term “subsingular 


7. For the former, see, e.g., Fee 1968a: 34, 43; for the latter, see Westcott and Hort 1881: 
2.230, 238, 246-50; Wisse and McReynolds 1968: 193; and Fee in an unpublished paper presented 
to the Textual Criticism Seminar of the SBL, Washington, DC, 25 October 1974, entitled, “Toward 
the Clarification of Textual Variation: Colwell and Tune Revisited” {now Chapter 4]. 
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reading”; he defines it as “a non-genetic, accidental agreement in variation between 
two MSS which are not otherwise closely related,”8 and here “related” refers to a 
tested quantitative relationship. The difficulty with this use of “subsingular,” of 
course, is that at least plausible grounds must be established in each case for the 
accidental or coincidental nature of the agreement between two readings that are in 
reality two independent “singular” readings; not always will this be easy to do, though 
Fee’s presumption is that the lack of relatedness as judged by quantitative tests is 
itself sufficient evidence of their independence. Thus, if the independence of the two 
readings is reasonably certain, the term “subsingular” in Fee’s sense is an apt and 
useful term, for “singular” in the term actually is intended to specify singular, but 
the coincidence in the singularity of reading in the two MSS warrants the qualification 
subsingular — less than completely singular, ‘nevertheless still within the category 
of singular. 

Finally, even more complex is the use of the term “singular” for a reading 
of a Greek MS that is a reading unique in the (known) Greek manuscript tradition, 
but that has some additional support from ancient versional MSS — a problem 
alluded to earlier. To cite an example again from Fee’s indispensable treatise on 
quantitative method, he speaks at one point of Codex Bezae’s “twenty-three singular 
readings in this chapter [John 8], nine of which have Old Latin and/or Old Syriac 
support” (1968a: 43). All of these are, as far as we know, singular readings in the 
Greek manuscript tradition, and in Colwell’s terms that is the proper framework and 
appropriate limitation for defining singular readings. But are the nine with OL or 
OS support really singular readings in any final sense of that term? Logic would 
seem to require an answer in the negative, but such an answer, if acted upon, would 
multiply vastly the complexity of quantitative methods now so successfully employed 
for determining manuscript groupings, for not only would the versional evidence 
have to be fed into the process at all points (not only in cases of alleged singular 
readings), but this evidence would have to come from full collations of numerous 
versional MSS in several languages and, what is more problematic, would have to 
be stated in terms of its Greek equivalent at every variation-unit.? Even a cursory 
acquaintance with the versional evidence will expose the difficulties, the uncertain- 
ties and ambiguities, and the inconveniences of such a procedure. Would the benefits 
that might flow from such added labors be commensurate with those efforis? A 
superficial guess would be that in a book like the Fourth Gospel, with its rich and 
extensive Greek attestation, the results would not repay the efforts; yet a procedure 
that would utilize a fuller range of versional evidence has interesting implications 
for the application of quantitative methods, for example, to the “Western” text of 
Acts, where often only one “clearly” “Western” witness in Greek is extant for a given 
variation-unit, but where several additional “Western” witnesses in Latin or Syriac 
offer the same or a similar reading. 


8. Fee, “Toward Clarification,” 10 [now Chapter 4: 67]. 

9. Critical apparatuses, unless they include all significant variants (however that is 
defined) in the MSS treated, cannot be used in such a process, for sound method demands that total 
agreement and disagreement among witnesses be measured. 
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As a matter of fact, a major source of disquietude about the Colwell-Tune 
definition of a singular reading — singularity defined by taking into account only 
the Greek tradition — is Codex Bezae. As so often in NT textual criticism, this 
troublesome codex and the “Western” text in general have a way of ruining standard 
procedure and neat distinctions. The leading principles that Colwell and Tune 
enunciated with reference to the utility of singular readings are basically sound and 
acceptable: singular readings are not genetically or genealogically significant, and 
in a rich textual tradition like that of the NT an original reading is not likely to 
have been preserved only in a singular reading; hence, singular readings are 
“insignificant” for the text-critical tasks related to these two principles. Yet, the 
obvious importance of Codex Bezae in tracking the early history of the NT text 
and the early and widespread nature of the “Western” text in general should caution 
against any procedure that would rule out of court, almost without a hearing, a 
large body of early, interesting, and unmistakably important evidence: this indeed 
would be the fate of a great many of D’s readings if singularity is to be defined 
with reference solely to the Greek manuscript tradition, for these numerous singular 
readings of D, particularly in Acts, then could play no réle in questions of the 
original text of Acts when in reality the greater number of the “unique” D-readings 
have support — sometimes broad support — from MSS of one, two, or more of the 
most ancient versions of the NT. Presumably some accident of history stunted the 
preservation in Greek of this rich and colorful “Western” tradition and confined its 
transmission largely to Latin and Syriac. Furthermore, the determination and 
measurement of textual relationships within the “Western” tradition of the Gospels 
and Acts is entirely excluded if quantitative methods are to be limited to nothing 
but Greek witnesses; yet, the alternating claims to cohesiveness and to diversity in 
that “Western” tradition need to be tested by such methods, and this can be done 
only on the basis of a more restrictive criterion for the identification and subsequent 
exclusion of “singular readings” — that is, fewer singular readings must be allowed 
to succumb to exclusion if quantitative methods are to function in the sphere of 
the “Western” textual tradition. 

Acts 3:17, with its four variation-units [though the term is used loosely here 
for the sake of illustration], represents a typical case in the “Western” text of Acts 
and serves to illustrate the problem (see Fig. 3.1, p. 56). 

In this example, D and its versional and patristic allies have the support of 
a Greek MS only in variation-unit (1), in this case Codex E. Accordingly, the lower 
readings in variation-units (2), (3), and (4) would be singular readings if only the 
Greek tradition were taken into account. The D-reading in variation-unit (3), because 
of the uncertain reading in the text of h, may have to be taken as a singular reading 
in any event, since only Codex Bezae (D and d) supports it; in variation-unit (2), D 
is supported by two of the rather primary “Western” witnesses to the text of Acts; 
and in variation-unit (4), containing the obviously most striking and important of the 
textual divergences in the passage, the D-reading would be a singular reading if only 
Greek witnesses were consulted, but it has strong support from A and syhme, two 
primary “Western” witnesses, plus the widespread support of mixed or secondary 
“Western” witnesses (though the latter all add the demonstrative, “this,” to form an 
additional reading not found in the Greek tradition). 
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Fig. 3.1 
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Note: The reading on the top line is that of the entire manuscript tradition with the exception, of 
course, of the witnesses attesting the readings on the lower line or lines. 


The point is a simple one, though clear: on the Colwell-Tune definition 
the most interesting and widely-attested alternative reading in this passage fails to 
achieve the status of “variant,” with all the rights and responsibilities attached 
thereto, for it— and two of the other three D-readings — are relegated to a kind 
of textual Sheol, a shadowy textual existence, by the failure of the term “singular” 
to mean singular. 

Beyond the complexities already enumerated, any alteration of the category, 
“singular reading,” by taking into account versional manuscript evidence opens up 
also the further vexing question of whether Greek and other patristic evidence should 
be accounted when verifying singular readings. The additional difficulties that ac- 
company the use of this kind of testimony are well known, and the total, monumental 
task of coping with the masses of material — Greek, versional, patristic — and with 
the several sublevels of complexity that they entail staggers the imagination and 
surely will be a deterrent to what otherwise commends itself as a desirable goal, 
namely, the casting of the text-critical net as widely as possible in the sea of apposite 
witnesses to the NT text. 

The ten-page article of Colwell and Tune has provided us, either directly 
or upon our further analysis, with several fundamental clarifications of basic ter- 
minology in textual criticism, such as “reading,” “variant,” “significant reading,” 
“insignificant reading,” “singular reading,” and “variation-unit.” Some of these clari- 
fications are definitive just as Colwell and Tune formulated them; others challenge 
us to reach for definitive formulations that will add greater precision and self-con- 
fidence to our practice of NT textual criticism. 
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Ill. Recommended Definitions and Limitations 


The preceding discussions quite clearly demand an attempt at formal and precise 
definitions of the major terms related to the phenomenon of textual variation. If these 
proposed definitions and limitations serve only to alert us to the issues involved, 
they will have served one of their chief purposes; if, in addition, they should lead 
to or commend themselves as standard formulations, they will have fulfilled their 
further goal. 


1. Reading 


The term “reading” is a general term designating a textual difference or a varying 
text-formulation and refers to any divergence of text in a passage or segment of text 
in one MS as compared with the same segment of text in any other MS. The term 
“reading,” therefore, may designate any kind of textual disagreement, whether it is 
later to be classified as nonsense or meaningless error, as an orthographic difference, 
as a singular reading, as a correction, as a significant reading, or as falling into any 
other category. “Reading” is the broadest term for a dissimilarity disclosed by the 
comparison of two or more MSS or even by the comparison of two or more hands 
in the same MS. It may be used also to designate the text-formulation in any segment 
of a constructed text (e.g.; such recognized texts as the TR or WH) or of any critical 
edition of any part of the NT. Moreover, any textual divergence is always a “reading” 
before it is anything else, and the term should be distinguished from the narrower 
term “variant”; as we shall see, a “reading” may remain a “reading” permanently, 
or, depending upon its nature, may become a “variant.” This leads to the remaining 
and more specific terms requiring definition. 


2. Significant and Insignificant Readings 


“Readings” fall into two large subdivisions; they are either “significant” readings or 
“insignificant” readings, and in this context “significant” means meaningful or useful 
for the broad tasks of NT textual criticism, including the determination of a MS’s 
relationship with all other MSS, the location of a MS within the textual history and 
transmission of the NT, and the ultimate goal of establishing the original text. By 
the same token, “insignificant” means inappropriate, inadequate, or inconclusive for 
those broad tasks of textual criticism, but it does not mean insignificant in any 
absolute and final sense. Both “significant” and “insignificant” readings — that is, 
all readings — may be useful for understanding the nature and characteristics of an 
individual manuscript and of the scribe or scribes of that MS (see esp. Colwell 1965 
= 1969: 106-24), and for this reason it is essential that an edition of any MS isolate 
and analyze thoroughly all of its readings prior to separating the “insignificant” 
readings from the “significant.” (This isolation of a MS’s readings ideally must 
employ a quantitative measure, utilizing adequate representatives of all major groups 
of NT MSS.) “Insignificant readings” may be subdivided into four classes, and any 
reading that is identified as belonging to one or another of these classes should be 
eliminated from the data employed for the broad tasks of NT textual criticism, as 
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these have been described above. “Significant readings,” on the other hand, are 
“textual variants” in the technical and restricted sense; they alone are accorded the 
designation “variants” and are treated separately below under the heading “Signifi- 
cant Readings or Variants.” 

a. Insignificant Readings. Insignificant readings, as described in general 
terms above, may be subdivided adequately under four headings: 

i. Nonsense Readings. The “nonsense reading” is a reading that fails to 
make sense because it cannot be construed grammatically, either in terms of 
grammiatical/lexical form or in terms of grammatical structure, or because in some 
other way it lacks a recognizable meaning. Since authors and scribes do not produce 
nonsense intentionally, it is to be assumed (1) that nonsense readings resulted from 
errors in transmission, (2) that they, therefore, cannot represent either the original 
text or the intended text of any MS or alert scribe, and (3) that they do not aid in 
the process of discerning the relationships among MSS. The one exception would 
be the slavish, overly scrupulous scribe who would reproduce an uncorrected error, 
but — as pointed out earlier — agreement in a common (i.e., commonplace) scribal 
error certainly could not be taken as demonstrable proof of manuscript kinship, nor 
would the copying of an uncommon error be easily or certainly demonstrable as 
proof for such a relationship between MSS. The “nonsense reading,” accordingly, is 
an “insignificant reading” and should never be called a “variant.” 

ii. Clear and Demonstrable Scribal Errors. A second class of “insignificant 
readings” is comprised of readings that can be construed grammatically and make 
sense but can be demonstrated with reasonable certainty to be scribal errors. (Any 
scribal errors that produce nonsense are placed in the preceding classification.) 
Candidates for scribal errors that make sense would be certain instances of haplog- 
raphy and dittography, cases of harmonization with similar contexts, hearing errors 
producing a similar-sounding word, and the transposition of letters or words with a 
resultant change in meaning. The snare in this category, naturally, is the phrase “clear 
and demonstrable,” for no reading that makes sense should be consigned lightly to 
the “insignificant” category; on the other hand, if the process of error can be recog- 
nized and traced with reasonable certainty, there is no reason to retain the erroneous 
alteration among the “significant readings.” A reasonably certain recognition of error 
may be possible in some instances of each type mentioned above, such as certain 
cases involving homoeoteleuton, but the use of this classification of “insignificant 
readings” will by its nature require caution lest some “significant” variant be cast 
aside prematurely. 

lii. Orthographic Difference. Mere orthographic differences, particularly 
itacisms and nu-movables (as well as abbreviations) are “insignificant” as here 
defined; they cannot be utilized in any decisive way for establishing manuscript 
relationships, and they are not substantive in the search for the original text. Again, 
the exception might be the work of a slavish scribe, whose scrupulousness might be 
considered useful in tracing manuscript descent, but the pervasive character of 
itacism, for example, over wide areas and time-spans precludes the “significance” 
of orthographic differences for this important text-critical task. Nor is “correct” 
spelling a material] issue when establishing the original text, provided, of course, that 
no ambiguity in meaning results from the alternative spelling formulations. There 
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is, however, a genuine area of exception, and that concerns the spelling of proper 
nouns; some classic text-critical and historical problems turn on the forms of names 
for persons or places, and both experience and prudence suggest that, other things 
being equal, these particular orthographic differences be preserved in the critical 
apparatus and as part of the “significant” data of textual criticism. 

iv. Singular Readings. A “singular reading” is a “reading” found in one NT 
MS but with the support of no other; it is a unique reading as far as our knowledge 
of NT MSS extends. “Singular readings,” more so than the other classes of “insig- 
nificant readings,” may be especially useful in assessing the nature and characteristics 
of an individual MS and its scribe, but “singular readings” are not genetically or 
genealogically significant, nor is an original reading to be expected among them. 
Hence, they are to be utilized in the study of individual MSS and scribal habits, but 
should be excluded from those procedures in textual criticism that attempt to deter- 
mine manuscript kinship or to establish the text of the NT. 

Singular readings are of two major kinds, “nonsense singular readings” and 
“singular readings that make sense.”!9 Nonsense singular readings should be treated 
(and classified) as nonsense readings in general, for they will contribute almost nothing 
to text-critical study, except perhaps a general insight as to the carefulness/carelessness 
of a particular scribe. Singular readings that make sense, including certain orthographic 
differences, scribal corrections, harmonizations, and various alterations of a historical, 
descriptive, ideological, theological, or generally editorial nature, will aid in under- 
standing the particular MS under consideration, both in terms of the habits of its scribe 
and in terms of any stylistic peculiarities or ideological] biases. 

Whether the term “singular reading” should be applied to a reading that stands 
alone when only the straight-text Greek manuscript tradition is taken into account 
(resulting in many singular readings) or should be further limited to a reading that stands 
alone when not only the Greek MSS, but also the ancient versional MSS and perhaps 
the early patristic quotations are taken into account (resulting in fewer singular 
readings) is a difficult but nonetheless urgent issue, as is evident from our earlier 
discussion. Exploration of this question is desirable, if not mandatory, in the near future, 
but for the present, if only for practical reasons, the former limitation — a reading in 
the Greek manuscript tradition that is found in one MS only — should govern the term 
“singular reading” (1) when quantitative methods are used to search out manuscript 
relationships and to locate a Greek MS within the NT textual tradition and (2) when the 
establishment of the original text is in view. However, for purposes of discerning, for 
example, the ideological bias of a NT MS, it will be prudent, if not essential, to adopt 
the more restrictive view of “singular readings,” that they must be unique — without 
support — in the entire (known) textual tradition before they can be excluded from 
consideration. Under the latter principle many previously “singular readings” will lose 
that status by their support, for example, from OLor OS MSS; particularly, for instance, 
this will be the case in the text of Acts, where Codex Bezae has numerous “singular” 
readings when judged solely in terms of the Greek manuscript tradition, but most of 


10. Colwell (1969: 111-12) employs the terms “Nonsense Singular Readings” and “Sen- 
sible Singular Readings.” 
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these have early versional or patristic support and no longer would be “singular 
readings” under a more severe policy for establishing singularity. Actually, such an 
assessment of ideological bias in a MS — to extend the example — falls within the 
scope of the study of an individual MS, for which otherwise “insignificant readings” 
are employed anyway, and the suggestion made here does not, therefore, go beyond the 
basic Colwell-Tune principles for the use of singular readings. What is essential, 
however, is that the criteria for singularity be reassessed along the lines suggested 
earlier to determine whether the singular readings hitherto confined to the analysis of 
an individual MS might not be liberated by their versional support for use both in 
establishing manuscript kinship and in seeking the original text. 

We are left, then, with the definition of a “singular reading” as a textual 
divergence within the Greek manuscript tradition that is attested by one Greek MS 
only, and we are left also with a challenge whether that definition ought to be restated 
so that the term “singular reading” applies only to a textual divergence not merely 
without other Greek support, but also without ancient versional support or support 
in the patristic quotations of the NT. 

b. Significant Readings or Variants. The term “variant” or “textual variant” 
should be reserved for those readings that are “significant” or “meaningful” in the 
broad tasks of NT textual criticism, as specified in 2 above. It is easier to define 
“variant” in this proper sense of “significant reading” by indicating what it is not 
than to specify what it is. To state the obvious, a “significant variant” is any reading 
that is not determined to be “insignificant,” that is, a reading that is not a nonsense 
reading, not a demonstrable scribal error, not an inconsequential orthographic dif- 
ference, and not a singular reading. “Variants,” then, will constitute a distillation 
from the “readings” of a MS, though “readings” — including “variants” — can 
emerge only by comparison with one or more other MSS; normally, a wide range 
of MSS, which together represent adequately the major manuscript groupings in the 
NT textual tradition, must be employed in the comparison and distillation process 
so that the isolation and subtraction of the “insignificant readings” and the consequent 
determination of the “variants” of the MS in question can be achieved with a 
reasonable measure of confidence, thoroughness, and definitiveness. These “vari- 
ants” — the distillate — then are utilized in text-critical tasks reaching beyond the 
study of a given MS itself, including, of course, that MS’s relationship with all other 
MSS and ultimately the quest for the original text of the NT. 

Subclassifications of “significant readings” or “variants” require exploration, 
for they will provide the means for describing and understanding “variants” from a 
more positive standpoint; this, however, is beyond the scope of the present discussion.!! 


3. Variation-Unit 


A “variation-unit” is that determinate quantity or segment of text, constituting a normal 
and proper grammatical combination, where our MSS present at least two variant 


11. Such classifications have been proposed by Fee in the paper now published as Chapter 
4 in this volume. 
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readings and where, after insignificant readings have been excluded, each variant 
reading has the support of at least two MSS. Of course, if the technical definition of 
“variant” (2.b above) is clearly understood and carefully applied, the definition of a 
variation-unit can be stated much more succinctly as that segment of text, constituting 
a normal and proper grammatical combination, where our manuscripts present at least 
two “variants.” Whether the word “Greek” should be specified and inserted before the 
word “manuscripts” in the definitions above involves those same issues explored in 
connection with singular readings; again, for the present let us assume that “manu- 
scripts” means “Greek manuscripts” in the definitions, but at the same time let us face 
the challenge of broadening the term “manuscripts” to include ancient versional MSS 
and perhaps also early patristic quotations. 

The attempt to define the limits or extent of a variation-unit by the phrase 
“constituting a normal and proper grammatical combination” may lack precision 
when it comes to actual practice, for what may appear to be a single variation-unit 
in the sense just described often will contain, in fact, more than one set of separate 
and genetically unrelated variants.!* This complicates matters, for is such a “varia- 
tion-unit” really more than one unit, or should such a variation-unit be said to consist 
of several inner sets of variants, each of which is tabulated separately in a quantitative 
analysis? Gordon D. Fee, who calls attention to this problem, suggests from extensive 
experience that “a count of agreements in variation-units alone will reveal clear 
patterns of relationships, while a count including sets of variants refines the details 
of agreements within major groups” (Chapter 4: 66). The delimitation of “variation- 
unit” as constituting a normal and proper grammatical unit lacks precision also in 
another respect, for there are larger and smaller “proper grammatical combinations”; 
a suggested refinement, which still will depend on the peculiarities of each situation, 
is that in every case where a variation-unit is being defined the shortest or smallest 
possible grammatical unit be selected, that is, the shortest grammatically related 
segment of text that still will encompass all the variants from across the manuscript 
tradition that present themselves at that point. 


IV. Conclusion 


When is a “reading” a “variant”? When the reading is a “significant” reading by 
virtue of its fitness for genetic and genealogical tracking and by virtue of its appro- 
priateness as a possibly original reading. And how is a variant thus fit and appro- 
priate? By virtue of its character as a reading that makes sense, that is not an 
indisputably demonstrable scribal error, that is not a mere orthographic difference, 
and that is not a singular reading. And, because a “reading” in general and a “variant” 
in particular exist only over against another and divergent reading, a variant to be a 
variant must be a member of a “variation-unit,” that entity which brings into direct 
confrontation two or more variants and thereby constitutes the basic and indis- 
pensable factor in the discipline of textual criticism. 


12. See Fee [Chapter 4] and the exhibits appended. This phenomenon is referred to as 
the “nesting” of variants by Dearing 1974b: 22; see the entire essay for a somewhat different 
approach to the analysis and identification of textual variation. 
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CHAPTER 4 


ON THE TYPES, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
PRESENTATION OF TEXTUAL VARIATION’ 


Gordon D. Fee 


During the past twenty-five years significant progress has been made in the devel- 
opment of an adequate methodology for the establishing of textual relationships 
among Greek MSS. Several of the studies in the present volume are a part of that 
enterprise. Since the new methodology is a quantitative analysis of textual variants, 
it is especially important that the concept of textual variation become more precise 
than was true in the past. 

Pioneering studies of both of these areas — a quantitative method for es- 
tablishing textual relationships and the classification of kinds of textual variation — 
were made by E. C. Colwell, in collaboration with E. W. Tune (1963, 1964). This 
present study is an attempt to build upon their foundational work by offering some 
further refinements both in the presentation and in the classification of textual 
variation, the results of which are reflected in several of the following studies. 

Colwell and Tune began their study on textual variation by arguing for a 
term other than “variant.” In its place they offer “unit-of-variation” or “variation- 
unit.” This is not merely a new nomenclature; rather it involves a totally new 
conceptual frame within which they attempt greater precision in establishing manu- 
script relationships. The term “variant” implies “a deviation or change from some- 
thing else taken for a norm” (1964: 253), that is, it implies a relationship of one MS 
or a group of MSS to an external standard. The abiding contribution of Colwell-Tune 
is the laying to rest forever of such a methodology in favor of one in which MSS 
are first compared directly with one another. 

Thus, they define a variation-unit as “that passage or section of the Greek 
NT where our MSS do not agree as to what the Greek text is.” It refers to “a length 
of the text wherein our MSS present at least two variant forms” (254). Within this 
new frame the term “variant” is retained to refer to “one of the possible alternative 
readings which are found in a variation-unit” (256). 

The two methodologies are illustrated in Exhibits A and B, in which the 
opening words of John 7 are diagrammed. Exhibit A gives the text of the TR and 


1. The substance of this paper, heretofore unpublished, was originally presented at the 
NT textual criticism seminar of the SBL, Washington, DC, 25 October 1974, entitled “Toward the 
Classification of Textual Variation: Colwell and Tune Revisited.” It has been slightly revised and 
updated for publication in this volume. 
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shows how variants (in the former sense of the term) are understood in relation to 
that standard. In this piece of text there are five variants from the TR. Exhibit B 
gives the same information in terms of variation-units. Here there are two variation- 
units, with two variants in the one and four in the other. 

The advantages of the presentation in Exhibit B are readily apparent: (1) The 
reader has immediate access to manuscript agreements and disagreements as well] as 
to manuscript relationships to two (or possibly more) external standards (in this case 
the TR and NA26 [always the top variant]). In fact, such a diagrammatic presentation 
of textual variation is an almost indispensable tool for determining quantitative 
relationships. (2) It provides an invaluable way to collate new MSS, as well as 
Patristic texts, quickly and efficiently. (3) It offers immediate visibility of the prob- 
lems of variation in the quest for the original text. (4) It is readily adaptable to 
computerization. 

This pioneering work by Colwell and Tune is an extremely valuable refine- 
ment of the concept of textual variation. The rest of this paper offers further and 
more careful refinement in two additional areas: (1) determining the extent of a 
variation-unit, and (2) the classification of variants. 


I. 


Colwell and Tune recognized the problem of determining the extent of a variation-unit 
and noted that “one scholar may subdivide what another scholar regards as a single 
unit” (255). Their suggested solution is empirical: “The general rule for the recognition 
of a total variation-unit is by noticing those elements of expression in the Greek text 
which regularly exist together” (255). A little further they repeat: “It is what goes 
together in the individual witnesses that establishes the unit-of-variation” (255). This 
is perfectly sound; and their illustrations are good examples of “what goes together.” 

Such a definition and its subsequent diagram, however, may overlook 
another significant empirical factor, namely that within one variation-unit where the 
elements of expression go together there is sometimes a second or a third set of 
variants which also belong together. That is, a single variation-unit may contain more 
than one set of variants, which are (or may be) genetically unrelated. 

Before examining some illustrations of this problem as set forth in Exhibits 
B through H (see pp. 69-79), it is appropriate first to comment on the nomenclature 
being used to describe sets of variants — for one of the criteria that has emerged for 
recognizing possible sets of variants within any unit-of-variation has to do with 
relatedness of variants in terms of types of variation. 

First, all variation is one of four kinds: addition, omission, substitution, 
transposition. However, when variation is being described objectively, that is, when 
the variation between any two or more MSS is being described in terms of their 
relationship to each other and all others, the kinds of variation narrow to three: 
(1) add/omit (A/O), in reference to other textual data; (2) substitution (SUB), includ- 
ing whole clauses or phrases, individual words, or variant forms of the same word 
(e.g., number/case of nouns; tense/voice/mood of verbs); and (3) word order (W/O). 
In some cases, of course, any two or all three of these may occur in combination in 
any set of variants. 
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Second, most variation involves a single part of speech; the exceptions are 
major add/omits (e.g., the bloody sweat in Luke 22:43-44) or longer transpositions 
(e.g., 1 Cor 14:34-35, or variation-unit 4 in Exhibit D[a]). 

Thus, most sets of variants may be isolated as involving one or more of the 
three kinds of variation in relation to a given part of speech. It might be noted in 
passing that all of this could be easily adapted to a computer, with a basic two-column, 
five-digit code that could classify all variation among NT MSS:2 


Column I Column II 

A/O = add/omit Aj = Adjective 

SUB = substitution Ar = Article 

W/O = word order Av = Adverb 

AOS = add/omit/substitution Cj = Conjunction 
AOW = add/omit/word order Cm = Compound word 
SWO = substitution/word order Nn = Noun 


ASW = add/omit/substitution/word order Pn = Pronoun 
Pp = Preposition(al phrase) 
Pt = Participle 
Vb = Verb 
Vo = Vocative 
L = Large add/omit 
M = Major rewriting 
(s) = singular reading 
(ss) = subsingular reading 


Now to return to the examination of variation-units that contain more than 
one set of variants. The problem may be illustrated initially from the second varia- 
tion-unit in Exhibit B, where Codex Vaticanus has a singular “omission” of the article 
with "Ingots. The basic unit is a combination of add/omit/substitution/word order of 
a prepositional phrase (ASW-Pp). But the variant “add-omit the article” (A/O-Ar) is 
quite unrelated to the basic variation-unit. In fact, had Codex B been joined, let us 
say, by P6& and P75 in this “omission,” one may have diagrammed the whole unit 


thus: 


(a) PETA Tatta NeQuemater O “Inootc 
(b) peta tatra neguendtet "Inoots 
(c) meguenatet 6 "Inoots peta tatta 
(d) meQuendtet pet’ attov 6 *Incotcs 
(e) neguenatet 6 "Inootcs 


But in such an instance, whatever one may call the larger unit, there are 


2. If one wanted still further refinements, which are sometimes useful for “weighing” 
variation after counting, a third column could be devised, indicating either further variant information 
(Hm = possible homoeoteleuton; As = possible assimilation), or further defining of the part of 
speech (for nouns, O = object; S = subject; etc.). 
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two clear and basically unrelated sets of variants; and in a quantitative analysis one 
would want two sets of manuscript agreements: (1) add/omit/substitution/word order 
WeETA tavta/o "Inootcs, where the agreements in variants a and b are counted together, 
and c, d, and e separately; (2) add/omit the definite article, where the MSS in variant 
b would be in agreement against all the rest. 

Exhibit C offers another example of the same problem, this time with three 
sets of basically unrelated variants: add/omit/word order of yvvat, a substitution 
(tense of verb), and add/omit pot. Such a unit-of-variation is difficult to diagram in 
any other fashion than that shown in the exhibit. The tense substitution, however, 
and the transposition (or omit altogether) of yuvat do not necessarily go together; 
therefore they must be treated as two sets of variants (1 = ab, cdg, ef; 2 = ace, bdfg), 
even though they diagram as one unit. Furthermore, one should note that the basis 
of subdivision is relatedness. For example, one could argue that variants ab and cd 
constitute a set based on word order, and that abcd and ef constitute another based 
on add/omit yvva.. But these two sets are related, and therefore constitute one set of 
add/omit/word order of yvvat. 

Exhibit D is a still more complex unit, with the same information being set 
forth in the two separate diagrams (a) and (b). In D(b) there are three units: (1) A/O 
otv; (2) a combination of four sets of variants (AOW tottov; A/O tov; A/O teLav; 
A/O all three words); (3) a major W/O. The difficulty here is raised by Codex Bezae, 
whose variant is a major rewriting of the entire sentence. The whole complex, 
therefore, is better diagrammed as in Exhibit D(a), not (5). The latter diagrams the 
data as presented in von Soden’s apparatus, where the information is quite mislead- 
ing. Codex Bezae at this point has one major singular reading — not three smaller 
ones — which is unrelated to the other variation-units, except for the ovv in unit 1, 
which may be validly included in the count for that unit. 

Exhibit E(a) shows another group of variants complicated by the text of D 
and Itala. In this case the complexity of the unit has played havoc with the apparatus 
of the UBS, whose information may be diagrammed as in Exhibit E(b). But we have 
here three variation-units, not one; and each is quite unrelated to the other two. Unit 
1 is the large add/omit of all or most of the whole clause; unit 2 is a substitution (of 
two kinds: the word itself and the mood in codex 69) — the reading of D is rightly 
included in the count for this unit; and unit 3 is a major add/omit/word order (presence 
and place of éAtywv or €vog). In this last unit codex B joins the witnesses in variant 
a in the count of agreements, since its variant is a singular reading of the word order 
yoela éotiv. 

Exhibits F(a) and (b) illustrate the complexity of deciding “what goes 
together” in a Johannine formula introducing direct discourse. On one hand, there 
are four different types of variation: (1) add/omit/substitute a conjunction (otv/s€); 
(2) add/omit/word order of airoic; (3) add/omit the article with *Inootc; (4) add/omit 
"Inoots. On the other hand, the Johannine formulae for direct discourse often reflect 
multiple variation in such a way that one is tempted to regard the entire unit as a 
single set of variants. Variant 4 is John’s usual style; the presence of the conjunction 
with @xexgi6y is particularly rare, as is the word order attois (6) Incoits xai eixev. 
Since I have shown elsewhere (1970a) that the presence or absence of the article 
with "Ingots in John is partly a matter of word order, it is highly unlikely that variants 
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a and h are related (= reflect common parentage) in the “omission” of the article. 
Therefore, Exhibit F(5) tries to isolate those sets of variants which appear most likely 
to have relatedness. Unit 1 is easily isolated from the rest (as AOS-Cj). Unit 2 has 
two sets of variants (AOW-Pn and A/O-Ar) and a singular reading (codex 660 
add/omit *Ingotc). 

Exhibits G and H illustrate one further kind of complexity. Unit 2 in Exhibit 
G may be regarded as having one set of variants or two. Most likely it should be 
regarded as two: a variation in the number of the noun (SUB-Nn); and an 
add/omit/substitution/word order of the demonstrative/possessive (ASW-Pn). 
Likewise with Exhibit H. One is tempted simply to regard this as a single set of 
variants. However, variants e, f, and g lack the very words (xo0Avc or xeQl attod) 
which are involved in the two sets of word order variation. Therefore, these should 
probably be regarded as AOW-Av and AOW-Pp. 

The final question 1s whether, in a quantitative analysis, one should count 
agreements in variation-units or in sets of variants. My experience is that a count of 
agreements in variation-units in itself will reveal clear pattems of relationships, while 
a count including sets of variants refines the details of agreements within major 


groups. 


Il. 


Another area in Colwell and Tune’s study that needs further refinement has to do 
with the classification of variants. In their discussion they suggest the advisability 
of devising some classifications “so as to make possible the elimination of insig- 
nificant variant readings from the subsequent stages of this study” (257). Thus, 
they propose the classes “Nonsense Reading,” “Dislocated Reading,” and “Singular 
Reading” and argue that these are irrelevant in the study of the history of trans- 
mission. 

To these classifications, several additions may be suggested. For example, 
the “Orthographical Reading” is generally irrelevant for studying manuscript 
relationships, except for the closest kinds of relationships, such as those between 
P75 and B (see Martini 1966: 91-122). Otherwise such variation merely reflects 
scribal idiosyncrasies. However, their judgment as to the disregarding of singular 
readings needs to be qualified. The earlier judgment of Hort with regard to the 
singular readings in Vaticanus should warn us not to dismiss totally all such 
readings. Hort distinguished between those singular readings which he judged to 
be “clerical errors” by the-scribe of B itself and those which “must be reasonably 
supposed to have belonged to the text of its exemplar” (Westcott-Hort 1881: 
2.230-46). The implication of this is clear: In the time of Hort some of B’s singular 
readings were solecisms of the scribe (therefore, truly singular readings), while 
others he judged to belong to his Neutral text-type, and if earlier (or other) MSS 
of this text-type were ever found, the readings of B would no longer be singular. 
The subsequent discoveries of P45, P66, P72, and P’5 not only have shown Hort to 


3. Cf, e.g., Appendix D in Fee 1968b, 128-38, where I have listed all the orthographical 
variations by this single scribe. 
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be right but also have demonstrated the extraordinary skill with which he made 
his judgments. 

It appears, therefore, to be only a matter of prudence that singular readings 
be included in a diagrammatic presentation, but outside the regular presentation of 
variation-units (such as in Exhibits B and C where they are above the line, except 
when a MS has a singular variant amid other instances of variation among the MSS, 
as in variants e and g in Exhibit C). 

But what happens when a newly discovered MS, collated against the text 
in Exhibit C, agrees with Koridethi in omitting the article with "Inoovc¢? And espe- 
cially what does one do when a full analysis of manuscript relationships reveals a 
very low overall percentage of relationship between these two MSS? It is such a 
phenomenon that suggests the use of the term “Sub-singular Reading,” which can 
be defined as “a non-genetic, accidental agreement in variation between two MSS 
which are not otherwise closely related.” In other words, two (or a few) MSS 
accidentally agree in a singular reading of the clerical error variety. 

To make such judgments, however, requires first of all the preliminary step 
of establishing manuscript relationships on the basis of all variation-units where two 
or more MSS agree against the rest. But more significantly it involves a process of 
“weighing” variants, as well as counting. That is, it moves us toward a classification 
which considers the degree (or lack of it) of the possible genetic significance of 
agreements in variation. In fact, Colwell and Tune disregarded the singular reading 
precisely because “it is not genealogically significant” (261). But the “weighing” of 
variants with reference to their genealogical significance leads one to make the 
following observations. 

1. The basic problem, of course, has to do with the degree of dependence 
or independence two or more MSS have where they share a common variant. It is 
a truism of our discipline that some agreements in variation by their very nature are 
just as likely to be the result of independent scribal activity as others are almost 
impossible to explain apart from some kind of dependence on exemplars from the 
same family or text-type. One cannot make hard-and-fast rules here, inasmuch as it 
must be assumed as possible that an error which one scribe committed could have 
been committed by any other scribe as well. Not all possible things, however, are 
equally probable. Therefore, some agreements of readings seem to demand textual 
relatedness, either by immediate ancestry or by ultimate relationship with a text-type 
parent or the original text itself. 

In the classifications noted above, the vast majority of variants fall into the 
category of textual trivia. Genetic relationships must ultimately be built on firmer 
ground than on agreements, for example, in the addition/omission of articles, pos- 
sessives, conjunctions, or the tense change of verbs (usually), or certain kinds of 
word order, or in many instances of harmonization. On the other hand, major rewnit- 


4. For example, in Luke and John, where both P’> and B have extant text, B currently 
has 47 singular readings. Only one of these (a word order variant at John 10:32) is found in the 
WH text. On the other hand, there are many instances where WH included in their text a reading 
of B that was singular in 1881, but which is now supported by P/5, and sometimes by other 
subsequent discoveries. 
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ings, some large addition/omission variants, certain kinds of substitutions, as well 
as several kinds of word order variants, must certainly be recognized as the basic 
data from which to construct stemmata of textual relationships. 

2. Very often in a unit with three or more variants which are otherwise 
textual trivia, one variant may be so clearly the lectio difficilior, or in any case the 
clear cause of all the other variation, that that variant will have genetic significance 
for its manuscript agreements. At the same time the other variants may or may not 
have textual relatedness. That is, the very fact that two or more independent attempts 
have been made to relieve the difficulty may mean that any two MSS with the same 
variant independently relieved the difficulty in the same way. 

3. The closer MSS are to one another in actual point of origin, the closer 
will usually be the textual relatedness between them in all the classifications of 
variation. Therefore, at the highest level of manuscript relationships (over ninety per- 
cent agreement in total variations) all variants take on genetic significance. This may 
also be stated in reverse: The closest relationships between MSS exist not only when 
they agree in a majority of genetically related variants, but also when they agree in 
the vast majority of trivia. 

Until scholars work out a complete classification of variants in the manner 
suggested here, it is not likely that progress will be made in the writing of the history 
of the NT text. And even then, the problems of independence of error and unknown 
cross-fertilizations will make much of our work in this area only tentative. But in 
any case, the adoption of the suggestions made in this paper may help to make our 
continuing work in this discipline a bit more precise. 
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Exhibit A — John 7:1 


xaL 
[oat 

p66 X* C2 D 

248 314 892 1010 1279 1293 


aaurbce f ff2 rlsa sy 


TEQLENATEL o *Inoous PETA TAUTA 


(2) 
DW 713 
PET” AUTWV o “Inoous 


N 


Peta TavTG TMEQUENATEL o *Inoous 
P66 P75 X CDGKLWX O 

fi £13 16 33 213 265 280 291 348 477 482 892 
945 990 1010 1071 1207 1216 1219 1223 1241 
1293 1321 1346 1355 1579 


a aur b ce ff2-rl vg sa bo sycP arm eth 


peta. TavTa MEQueTatEL *Inoous 


ev ty FadtAaia 


uoyvisvA jonixal fo sad&] ayj uc 


OL 


P75 B C* EGHKLMNSTUVWX TR 


TAGBAITPQ 
f1 £15 33 579 1241 
q bo arm eth 


P66 X* C2 D 
248 314 892 1010 1279 1293 
a aurb ce f ff2 rl sa sycsp 


(pler) 


a) 


HETA TAUTG NeQuenatet O ‘Inoow 
P66 P75 & (B)CDGKLWX © 
fl f13pl 16 33 213 265 280 291 348 477 482 892 945 


990 1010 1071 1207 1216 1219 1223 1293 1321 1346 
1355 1579 


a aur b ce f ff? rl vg sa bo sy°P arm eth 


TEQUENGTEL O Incous yeta Tavta 
EHMSUV AAQ 
174-230 579 


(pler) ev ty Dada 


TeEQUETaTel pet’ avtIWV O “Tnaous 


Neguenatet Oo “Inoouw 


WSIOLLIYD TWA.LXALL LNANVLISAL MAN JO GOHLAW GNV AYOFHL FHL 


TL 


Exhibit C — John 4:21 


NLOTEVE POL, yuvat 
P66 P75 & BC*LW 
253 259 1071 1241 1293 


MLOTEVTOV OL, YuvaL 


bp 
33 71 213 892 1194 


YUVGL, TLOTEVE POL 
D 
f1 f13 22 477 565 1321 


YUVAL, MLOTEVTOV [OL 


AC3EGHKMNSTUV I @AIIQ TR 
28 174 230 579 700 pler 


TLOTEVE [LOL 


1010 


MLOTEVDOV [LOL 
F 
124* 


YUVAL, MLOTEVOOV 


uoyviDA jonIxal fo sadXkI ay1 uc 


CL 


Exhibit D (@) — Luke 10:36 


a) TOUTWV TWV TOLWV 
P45 P75 ABCEFGHKLMPSU 
VWX AAOPQ TR 

fl £13 33 579 892 1241 pler 


TWV TOLWV TOUTWV 
267 472 716 1396 


TOUTWV TOLWYV a) Anotov doxet got yeyovevat 


P75 & ABCEFGHKLMPSUV 
WX TAAGIT¥Q TR 
f13 33 892 1241 pler 


P45 PSX BLE 
fl 22 
a aur b f ff? ilqr! vg sy¢ 


TOLWY TOUTOV ANOLoOV Got SOxeL YEYOVEVAL 


517 954 1188 1424 1675 


SOxEL GOL TANOLOV yeyovevat 
p45 
f1pl 16 22 348 472 579 700 716 
1279 1396 


AC(D)EFGHKMPSUVWX 
PAATI¥Q TR 
f13 33 579 892 1241 pler 


d)\5oxe, gor yeyovevat AANOLOV 
118 209 


SOXELG TANOLOV YEYOVEVAL 


a Basil 


WSIOLLIVOD TVALLXAL LNAWV.LSAL MAN JO GOHLHAW ANV AYOXHL FHL 


€Z 


Exhibit D (6) — Luke 10:36 


TLVG 


TG 


b) 


omit 
P45 PSRBLE 
fl 22 
a aur b f ff211 qr! vg sy 


ACDEFGHKMPSUVWX 
PAOAITPQ TR 
f13 33 579 892 1241 pler 


a) TOUTWV TWV TOLWY 


P45 P75 ABCEFGHKLMPS 
UVWX AAOPQ TR 
fl £13 33 579 892 1241 __ pier 


TWV TOLWY TOUTWY 
267 472 716 1396 


b) 


a) Anovov doxeL dou yeyOvEval 
P75 § ABCEFGHKLMPS 
UVWX PAAOGITPQ TR 
f13 33 892 1241 pler 


TANOLOV Got SOxeL yEYOVEVAL 
517 954 1188 1424 1675 


TOUTWY TOLWYV 


TOLWY TOUTOV SOXEL DOL NANOLOV YEYOVEVAL 


p45 
fip! 16 22 348 472 579 700 
716 1279 1396 


SOXEL GOL YEYOVEVAL AANCLOV 


SOXELS KANOLOV YEYOVEVAL 


a Basil D 
g) omit 


D 


f) 


uoyolivA jonixay fo sadX] ayi uo 


vL 


Exhibit E (a2) — Luke 10:41b-42a 


Mag6a, Mag@o, pequivac xat_ b) 


P3 P45 P75 X BCLW © (D) 
1 22 33 38 1582 2193 


tuepatn 
AEFGHMKPSUVAAIT¥Q TR 
f13 28 575 700 892 1009 1010 
1071 1195 1216 1230 

pler 


Tuefacetc 


a) 


(3) 
OALyWV SE EOTLY XOELA T EVO 
P3 C2 LXe 
1 33 579 1582 2193 
bop! aeth 


OALYwWV SE YOELA EOTLV 1 EVO 


OAtywy 6€ EOTLY 1 EVOG — 


OALYWV SE EOTLV YQELA 


evoc S€ EOTLV YOELA 

P45 P75 AC*EFGHKMPSUVW 
AAITPQO0c 

22 118 209 f13 892 1241 pler TR 
evoc Se EOTLV 


WSIOLLINOD TVALLXELL LNAWNVLSEL MAN SO GOHLAW GNV AYOXHL AHL 


SL 


Exhibit E (5) — Luke 10:41b-42a 


a) pEQLHVaG xoL Boovpaty MEQ MOAAG, Evo de EOTLV YOELA 
P45 P75 C*W O 


LEQULVAS xal TUEPACH AeQL MOAAG, Evocg Se EOTLY YOELA 
AEFGHKMPSUV AA II ¥ Q TR 
f13 28 565 700 892 1009 1010 1071 1079 1195 1216 


1230 1241 1242 pler 
EOTLV YOELA 


P3 X¢ C2L 
1 33 579 1582 2193 


weOlUVas xaL Bogupaly NEQL MOAXA, OALYWV Se YXOELA EOTLV 
P3 & BC2L 
1 33 579 1582 2193 


WEOULVaS xaL BoguBpaty NEOt MOAAG, OALYWV dE EOTLV YOELA 


38 
Cc 


Augustine 


Bogupaty 


D : 
)\ omit , 


a be ff2 il rl sys Ambrose Possidius 


uouviUvA jonixay fo sadk] ay] uC 


9L 


Exhibit F (a) — John 7:16 


a)  OVV QUTOLS *Inooug xa ELnev 


XB [P75] 


ovv avtoi¢ o ‘Inoovw xa eLnev 


P66 EFGHMSTUVW A A Q 
fi3 892 1241 


de avtoi¢ o ‘Inoow xa elnev 


o ‘Inoow xa etxev 


DLX® TR 
fl 21 71 213 485* 544 565 579 713 1194 


o ‘Inoovw xat einev 


o ‘“Inoovg xat enev 


Oo ‘"Inoovw xaOt ELNEV AUTOLC 


"Inoovg xaL ELNEV AVTOLC 
33 


 OUVV AVTOLS 


WSIOLLIMD TVA.LXAL LNAWV.LSS.L MAN JO GOHLAW GNV AYOHXHL FHL 


LL 


Exhibit F (6) — John 7:16 


a) avtotg ‘Inooug xat eimev 
XB 


autfoug tc] 
P75 


autos oO "Ingovs xaL eLnev 


P66 P75 NBEFGHKM P66 DEFGHLMSTUVWX 
NSTUVW TAAQ AAOPQ TR 


f13 892 1241 fi £5 579 892 1241 


0 ‘Inoovw MOL ELIE 


KT I 
13 245 265 280 285 482 726 1200 
1219 1346 1355 


0 [noo MAL ELTEV GUTOLG 


DLX ¥ TR 

fi 21 33 71 213 485* 544 
565 579 713 1194 

a aur ff2 1 rl vg sy* bo 


MAL ELTEV AUTOLS 


HAL ELTEV 


uonniavA jonjixay fo sadk] ayi uC 


8L 


Exhibit G — John 7:40 


a) twv oywv toutwv 


péée P75 BLNTU ¥ 
fl 22 33 565 892 954 
1071 1207 1223 1293 


TOUTWV TWV AOYWV 
G 
TOV KOYWV 


EHM I A* 
157 604 700 
tov A}OYOV 
S ACA Q 
124 230 399 579 783 
TOV AOYOV TOUTOV 

213 291 945 990 1010 
1188 1194 1241 


AUTOU TWV LOYWV TOUTWYV 


a)  €% TOV OYAOV OVV 
pé6c P75 & DLT WX 
fl 


a aur b Ir! vg 


b) 


NOAAOL EX TOV OXAOV OL 
P66* 


NOAAOL EX TOV OYAOV OVV 


118 
NOAAOL OVV EX TOV OXYAOV 


EGHKMNSUV I A 
AT¥Q TR 
f13 33 579 892 1241 pler 


e) 


AXOVOAVIEG 


p66" & D 
e) NOAAOL OVV EX TWV OXAWV 
053 g) QUTOV TWV AOYWV 
oO 
f) OL OUV EX TOU OXAOV 498 1355 


h) 


TOV LOYWV AUTOU 
KW II 


122 127 229 265 280 473 
482 1219 1321 1346 


TOV AOYOV auUTOV 


f13 270 544 726 1093 
1200 1375 


QUTOU TOV AOyOV 


2) 
g)\ Ol Ovv €x TOU OXAOV MOAAOL 
124 


h)\ ZOOL Ov axovoavtEes Ex TOV OXAOV 
047 


WSIOLLIYO TVALLXAL LNANVISAL MXN SO GOHLAW AUNV AYOSHL AHL 


6L 


Exhibit H — John 7:12 


NEQL AUTOV NV MOAUG 

P75 BLTWX 

185 213 1241 1242 1355 
bq 

NOAVE NEQL AUTOV NV 
EFGHKMSUV TAA IT Q 


fl £13 $79 pler 
f 


NOAVG NV AEQL AuTOU 
NN WY 


TR 


544 713 892 954 983-1689 1010 1071 1293 


TV NEQL AUTOV HOAUG 


psec 

33 

NV EQL AUTOV 
p66° D 

e syc 


NEQL AUTOV NV 


uolvlsvd jonjxay fo sadX] ayi uc 


PART III 


CRITIQUE OF CURRENT THEORY AND METHOD 


CHAPTER 5 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY INTERLUDE IN NEW 
TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM’ 


Eldon Jay Epp 


I. Introduction 


At the time of his death, William Henry Paine Hatch (2 August 1875-11 November 
1972) had been a member of the Society of Biblical Literature for sixty-seven years 
— longer than any other living person — and doubtless was the oldest current mem- 
ber of the Society. When he served as president of SBL in 1938, he already had been 
on the membership rolls for 33 years. Our purpose here, however, 1s not to recount 
or to assess the life and work of this distinguished American textual critic,? instructive 
as that approach might be; but Professor Hatch’s long life coincides almost exactly 
with the period of NT textual criticism which I wish to examine, for he was bom 
within a year of Tischendorf’s death (which occurred 7 December 1874); in the same 
year as the death of S. P. Tregelles (1875); and at the time when Westcott and Hort 
were in the late stages of their nearly thirty-year project to produce the text of the 
NT “in the original Greek,” which finally was published in 1881 — when Hatch was 
just six years old. As all will recognize, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott-Hort 
were among the foremost figures in the final overthrow of the tyrannical textus 
receptus (TR) in favor of older and better NT MSS (though, as a matter of fact, Karl 
Lachmann some fifty years earlier — in 1831 — had effected the first clean break 
with the TR). Simply stated, an old era had come to its end, the era of the TR, and 
a whole new era of NT textual criticism had been fully established in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century, culminating in the work of Westcott-Hort; and the lifetime 
of our distinguished — and lamented — contemporary, W. H. P. Hatch, bridges that 
period between the self-confident, optimistic, and resolute textual criticism of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and the diffuse, indeterminate, and 
eclectic NT textual criticism of our own present and recent past. Indeed, I have 


1. The W. H. P. Hatch Memorial Lecture, The Society of Biblical Literature, 11 November 
1973, delivered at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 

2. Nearly all of Hatch’s published volumes dealt with MSS of the Greek NT or with 
Syriac MS studies, as did many of his articles. A bibliography of his writings appeared in the 
Festschrift for his seventieth birthday (Shepherd and Johnson 1946: 179-82). Something of the 
significance of Hatch’s work for NT textual criticism may be indicated by the index to Metzger 
1968a, for here Hatch is referred to 15 times, while no other scholar, including the great figures of 
the field, is referred to more than 11 times. 
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ventured to call this period the twentieth-century interlude in NT textual criticism, 
and I use the term “interlude,” not in its everyday sense as a period of waiting 
between two events, often with the implication of merely marking time or of inac- 
tivity, but in its classical meaning in theater and music as a performance between 
the acts of a play or the parts of a composition. 

To characterize twentieth-century textual criticism as an interlude is, on the 
one hand, to suggest something negative: it affirms that the critical work of the period 
is not a main feature, but a subsidiary or a secondary and minor performance 
following a portion of the main event. On the other hand, there is a positive aspect, 
for interlude implies — if not demands — that another major act is to follow, and it 
is this to which the interlude leads and for which it prepares. It does not mean 
inactivity, but if it is a pause or an interval, it is a meaningful and preparatory pause. 

Certainly for NT textual criticism the twentieth century has been anything 
but a period of inactivity. To attempt here a survey of this period in terms either of 
its rich yield of new MSS or manuscript studies or its extensive bibliographical 
contributions not only would be inappropriate but would be too easy a way out and 
would fail to strike at the central issues. Yet the productivity of the period is obvious 
from mere mention, for example, of the Oxyrhynchus papyri (1896ff.), the Chester 
Beatty papyri (1930-31), and the Bodmer papyri (1956ff.), which together represent 
a 600% increase over the number of NT papyri known at the turn of the century; 
this productivity is evident also in the isolation of the lectionary text and the wide- 
ranging work on the versions, and by recalling the tedious labors expended in the 
production of new critical editions. All of this amounts to a sizable achievement, 
involving the tireless efforts of hundreds of scholars, not the least of whom were 
W. H. P. Hatch and other members of our own Society past and present. Clearly, it 
is not my intention to minimize or to denigrate these numerous and worthwhile 
accomplishments; yet the twentieth century, as far as we have lived and worked in 
it, has been an interlude between the grand achievement of Westcott-Hort and 
whatever significant second act is to follow. What that succeeding act might be or 
ought to be will occupy us presently, but that it has not occurred in the years since 
Westcott-Hort must be established first. 


Il. Evidences of the Interlude 
A. Lack of Progress in Popular Critical Editions 


The first and clearest indication that we have passed through and still find ourselves 
in an interlude is found in the critical hand-editions of the NT produced since WH. 
There have been many, but nine or ten stand out as the most widely known and used, 
and they are the following, listed in the chronological order of their first editions: 


1. R. F Weymouth, 1886. 
2. B. Weiss, 1894-1900. 
3. Eberhard Nestle, 1898; 25th ed. by Erwin Nestle and K. Aland, 1963. 


4. British and Foreign Bible Society, 1904 [= Nestle, 4th ed.]; 2d ed. by 
G. D. Kilpatrick, 1958. 
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5. A. Souter, 1910; revised ed., 1947. 
[6. Hermann von Soden, 1913 — not a hand-edition, though such a smaller 
edition of the text with a short apparatus appeared the same year. ] 
7. H. J. Vogels, 1920 (+ Vulgate 1922); 4th ed., 1955. 
8. A. Merk, 1933; 9th ed., revised, 1965. 
9. J. M. Bover, 1943; Sth ed., 1968. 
10. United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament, 1966; 2d ed., 1968; 3d 
ed., 1975. 


Most would agree that, besides the WH text, the various editions of Nestle 
(and NA) have received the greatest use in the past generation, though Souter has 
had wide usage in England and in Anglican circles, and the editions of Vogels, Merk, 
and Bover have served Catholic scholars; in our own day, NA and the recent UBS 
Greek New Testament are the leading critical hand-editions of the Greek NT. 

When these most popular editions are analyzed and compared, the first 
surprise is that two of them, Vogels and Souter — even in their later editions — side 
with the TR in textual character rather than with WH (or with NA) and belong, 
therefore, to the old era of the TR rather than to the current period of textual criticism. 
This is shown, for example, by K. W. Clark’s test of Mark 1-5, where Souter showed 
191 differences from WH, of which 168 were TR readings, and where Vogels showed 
103 differences from WH, of which seventy-five were TR readings. It is shown also 
by J. Harold Greenlee’s comparison of five current critical texts with the TR in eleven 
chapters from various sections of the NT; the differences from the TR were as 
follows: NA = 233; Merk = 160; Bover = 111; Vogels = 67; and Souter = 47, showing 
Vogels and Souter strikingly close to the TR when compared with NA. Other tests 
show similar results. Thus, we may safely disregard the texts (though not the 
apparatuses) of Souter and Vogels, for they show insufficient signs of having partic- 
ipated in the Lachmann/Westcott-Hort overthrow of the TR. 

The NA, Merk, and Bover editions form a group fairly close to WH in 
textual character, and among them NA is the closest to WH. This is demonstrated, 
again by K. W. Clark, in a comparison throughout Mark of the 21st edition of Nestle 
(1952) with WH, which revealed only eighty-nine variants between the two texts; 
yet of these only thirty-two were “substantial” and only twelve involved a difference 
in meaning. He reports, curiously enough, that of the seventy-five changes made in 
the text of Mark through twenty-one editions of Nestle (1898 to 1952) thirty-five 


3. Clark 1956: 31-33. Clark reports a more recent test, with similar results, in 1968: 
158-60. Greenlee’s study is reported by Aland 1959: 719-20. (It should be noted that a simple 
counting of gross differences from the TR, or any standard, is considered now a questionable 
procedure; rather, the variation-units common to two or more of all the members in the comparison 
must be determined and total agreement and disagreement taken into account — see below.) 

4. Aland (1969: 720-21) compares the Marcan text in four current editions with WH, and 
— counting significant variants — the differences from WH are as follows: Vogels = 239; Bover = 
160; Merk = 128; and Nestle = 65, implying that Vogels is significantly closer to the TR than, e.g., 
Nestle (on the reasonable assumption that WH and the TR are at opposite poles). Another comparison 
reported by Aland (1967: 59-61) shows that throughout the NT WH has 558 variants from NA, 
while Vogels has 1996 variants from NA. (Bover shows 1161, and Merk 770 variants from NA.) 
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were restorations of WH readings. Clark’s conclusion, on the basis of Mark, is that 
the 1952 Nestle “still rests heavily upon Westcott-Hort” (1956: 34-35). Kurt Aland 
made a similar comparison of NA25 with WH and with the latest editions of Merk 
and Bover, and he reached a similar result: when NA® is compared with texts such 
as those of von Soden, Vogels, and even Tischendorf, the texts of Bover, Merk, and 
WH are markedly closer to NA® than are the others, and of the group consisting of 
Bover, Merk, and WH, it is WH which is the nearest to NA® in its textual character. 
The statistics show that throughout the NT von Soden is farthest from NA25, with 
2047 variants; then Vogels with 1996; Tischendorf with 1262; Bover with 1161; 
Merk with 770; and finally WH with only 558 variants from NA® (1967: 59-61). 
An earlier comparison of significant variants in the Marcan text of WH with those 
of the NA25/Merk/Bover cluster yielded the following results: Bover showed 160 
differences from WH; Merk 128; but NA25 only sixty-five differences from WH 
[ Vogels showed 239 variations and may serve as a control]. The conclusion is clear: 
These three most widely used Greek New Testaments of the mid-twentieth century 
(NA, Merk, and Bover) “show little change from Westcott-Hort and only rarely 
present a significant variant” (Clark 1956: 36). 

If one now considers the recent and increasingly widely used UBS Greek 
New Testament, it will be observed at once that its editors began their work on the 
basis of WH (Preface to 1st ed., v) and that the text of the UBS edition ts close to 
the text of Codex Vaticanus (B) — Westcott-Hort’s primary MS — and close, there- 
fore, to Westcott-Hort’s text (Moir 1967-68). 

What all of this means is that none of the currently popular hand-editions 
of the Greek NT takes us beyond WH in any substantive way as far as textual 
character is concerned, for two of them stand — anachronistically — with the TR, 
which was the WH opposition, and the others stand with WH. What progress, then, 
have we made if “even the modern editions which claim to break new ground still 
in general present the text of Westcott-Hort” (Aland 1959: 721)? We are compelled 
to face the simple but pointed question: Is it adequate to have as our best NT text 
one which, in essence, is more than ninety years old? Westcott-Hort’s text was based 
(a) on no papyrus MSS, whereas more than eighty of these early witnesses now are 
available; (b) on perhaps forty-five uncials, whereas nearly 270 of these important 
documents now are known; (c) on about 150 minuscules [though more were known], 
whereas now the number is approaching 2800; and (d) on an unknown, but small, 
number of lectionaries, whereas more than 2100 have now been catalogued. 
Moreover, since Westcott-Hort’s day, our knowledge of ancient versions and patristic 
quotations has been advanced significantly. 

Some of us were startled at the one-hundredth meeting of the SBL in 1964 
when Kurt Aland employed what seemed to be an overly dramatic conclusion to his 
paper on “The Significance of the Papyri for Progress in New Testament Research.” 
His final sentences were: “None of us would entrust himself to a ship of the year 
1881 in order to cross the Atlantic, even if the ship were renovated or he was promised 


5. Aland 1959: 721. The same cluster (NA2>/Merk/Bover) emerges when distance from 
the TR is tested; see the statistics of Greenlee, cited above. 
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danger money. Why then do we still do so in NT textual criticism?’”® The question, 
however, was appropriate then; unfortunately, now — nearly a decade later — it is 
still both a valid and an embarrassing question. 


B. Lack of Progress toward a Theory and History of the Earliest NT Text 


One response to the fact that our popular critical texts are still so close to that of 
WH might be that the kind of text arrived at by them and supported so widely by 
subsequent criticism is in fact and without question the best attainable NT text; yet 
every textual critic knows that this similarity of text indicates, rather, that we have 
made little progress in textual theory since Westcott-Hort; that we simply do not 
know how to make a definitive determination as to what the best text is; that we do 
not have a clear picture of the transmission and alteration of the text in the first few 
centuries; and, accordingly, that the Westcott-Hort kind of text has maintained its 
dominant position largely by default. Giinther Zuntz enforces the point in a slightly 
different way when he says that “the agreement between our modern editions does 
not mean that we have recovered the original text. It is due to the simple fact that 
their editors . . . follow one narrow section of the evidence, namely, the non-Westem 
Old Uncials” (1953: 8). This lack of progress toward a theory and history of the 
earliest NT text is a second strong indication that the twentieth century has been an 
interlude in NT textual criticism. 

The quest for the early history of the text of the NT has its own and 
surprisingly inconclusive history. The process of sorting and grouping the thousands 
of manuscript witnesses to the NT text is fundamental to the discovery of its history 
and development, and such groupings have been attempted ever since J. A. Bengel 
in 1725 proposed a classification of the textual witnesses into “companies,” “fami- 
lies,” “tribes,” and “nations” so that MSS could be “weighed” for their evidential 
value rather than merely counted. As new manuscript discoveries were made, par- 
ticularly discoveries of early uncials, the grouping of MSS led to the separation of 
the relatively few early MSS from the mass of later ones, and eventually the process 
reached its climactic point of development and its classical statement in the work of 
Westcott and Hort (1881-1882), and particularly in their [actually Hort’s] clear and 
firm view of the early history of the NT text. This clear picture was formed from 
Hort’s isolation of essentially three [though he said four] basic textual groups or 
text-types. On the basis largely of Greek manuscript evidence from the middle of 
the fourth century and later and from the early versional and patristic evidence, two 
of these, the so-called Neutral and Western text-types, were regarded as competing 
texts from about the middle of the second century, while the third, now designated 
Byzantine, was a later, conflate, and polished ecclesiastical text. The lateness of the 
Byzantine text-type was established from test passages in which the Byzantine 
variants represent a conflation of the Western and the Neutral [1.e., Alexandrian/Egyp- 
tian] variants and from the fact that the Greek and Latin Fathers up to the middle of 


6. 1965: 346. The article was updated in “Die Konsequenzen der neueren Handschriften- 
funde fiir die neutestamentliche Textkritik” (Aland 1967: 180-201), though without this concluding 
illustration. 
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the third century support one or another of the pre-Byzantine texts, but do not support 
the conflate Byzantine variants or any other distinctively Byzantine readings; the 
logical conclusion was that the Byzantine text had not yet been formed by the middle. 
of the third century.’ This left essentially two basic text-types competing in the 
earliest traceable period of textual transmission, the Western and the Neutral, but 
this historical reconstruction could not be carried further so as to reveal — on his- 
torical grounds — which of the two was closer to and therefore more likely to 
represent the original NT text. 

Actually, Hort made it quite clear that “the earliest readings which can be 
fixed chronologically” belong to the Western text and, moreover, that “the most 
widely spread text of Ante-Nicene times” was the Western (2.120; cf. 126). Now 
when he argues that the text-groups which can be documented as pre-Byzantine are 
closer to the original than is the Byzantine, his argument is convincing; however, it 
requires some elaborate gymnastics in argumentation to move then, as he does, to 
the contention that the earliest attested text, the Western, is not closer to the original 
than is the Neutral, whose documentation is in fact later. Anyone who looks again 
at Hort will observe that he presents his case in such a way as to prejudice his readers 
against the Western text (by describing it as given to paraphrase and as otherwise 
corrupt) well before he discusses the “pure” or Neutral text from the standpoint of 
its historical reconstruction. Hence, when Hort has worked back to a situation 
sometime in the second century when an early Western text was competing with an 
early Neutral text, and when historical reconstruction fails to yield a solution, sub- 
jective (or “internal’’) judgments enter to render a decision as to whether the Western 
or the Neutral is superior in the quality of its text and therefore closer to the original. 
The same test of “prevailing internal excellence” (2.193) which was used negatively 
to discredit the Western is now applied to the Neutral, with the result that “certain 
peculiar omissions excepted, the Western text is probably always corrupt as compared 
with the Non-Western text” (2.194). What we see, then, is that Westcott-Hort’s text 
is (a) based partly on a clearly delineated view of the history of the NT text — two 
early texts competing in the second-century church,® one corrupted by paraphrastic 
expansions and the other virtually untouched in its course of transmission from the 
original — and (b) based partly on subjective judgments about the respective quality 
of those earliest texts. 

The pointed question for us is, What methodological advance have we made 
over this scheme? Tedious and impressive labors have been expended since 1881 on 
the great Neutral uncials, B and &; a small library has been produced on the Western 
centerpiece, Codex Bezae (D), and on its OL and OS allies; vigorous and lengthy 
debates have focused on the originality of Neutral versus Western variants; and 


7. Westcott-Hort 1881: 2.91-119. The Westcott-Hort terms “Neutral” and “Western” are 
used throughout this paper for convenience, though in full recognition of their inadequacy. The most 
common alternatives for “Neutral” are “Alexandrian” and “Egyptian,” though “Beta” is preferred 
by some; “Delta” has been proposed in place of “Western,” but neither it nor any other term has 
been successful in supplanting the only partially accurate “Western.” [See now chapter 14.] 

8. See Westcott-Hort 2.112-13, 222-23, where the 2d, and at times the early 2d, century 


is in view. 
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numerous new discoveries have been brought to bear on these several questions. Yet, 
nearly a century later we still affirm the general superiority of the Neutral text-type 
and the generally secondary character of the Western, and we do so largely on the 
same grounds as did Hort: a similar picture of the early history of the text and a 
similar subjective judgment about the respective quality of the two early text-groups. 

If these statements appear too sweeping and somewhat oversimplified, it 
should be added at once that even the discovery of P75, so extraordinarily significant 
in several respects, does not — as many seem to think — solve this puzzle of Neutral 
versus Western, nor does it in this respect carry us beyond Westcott-Hort. P’> takes 
us back to about AD 200 and shows us a text — as much of it as we have — which 
is virtually identical with the mid-fourth-century Codex B. To be sure, we have no 
extant Greek or versional MSS of this early date on the Western side, though we do 
have quotations from some of the Fathers of this period, which — with all their 
complications and without getting into the vexing complexities of the OS and OL 
as witnesses to an early Western text — are perhaps evidence enough of a second- 
century Western text. Even with P’5, then, we still can move no farther back with a 
historical reconstruction than Hort did. We can say with confidence, of course, that 
B faithfully represents a text extant, not only in 350, but already around 200, but P75 
does not answer the question whether this B-type of text (now including P’) does 
or does not represent a recension; twentieth-century scholarship had viewed B as the 
product of a fourth-century recension (see Clark 1956: 37), and P* rules this out; 
yet the B-text may represent a late second-century recension — or it may not. The 
question is pushed back, but not settled by P?5. We are still faced, as were Westcott- 
Hort, with two early, competing texts whose epicenters are represented in B (or now 
P75) and in D.? How is this in any essential and substantive way an advance beyond 
Westcott-Hort? 

Someone will remind us, however, that a fourth-century major text-type, 
the Caesarean, was isolated two generations after Westcott-Hort and will suggest, 
first, that this provides further material for reconstructing the early history of the NT 
text and, second, that its discovery represents significant progress not only in the 
history but also in the theory of the text. Certainly the studies in and around the 
Caesarean text have contributed immensely to our knowledge of individual MSS 
and of some families, but it is my contention that the Caesarean text affair is another 
and rather striking evidence that the twentieth century has been an interlude in NT 
textual criticism. 

This was indicated already in 1945 by Bruce Metzger in his concise and 
incisive survey of the development and criticism of the Caesarean text when he 
concluded that “it must be acknowledged that at present the Caesarean text is 
disintegrating.”!° A major reason for such a conclusion was the growing recognition 
— encouraged most notably by Ayuso’s work — that what had been called the 
Caesarean text by Streeter, the Lakes, and others must be divided into (1) a primitive, 
pre-Caesarean text and (2) a recensional, or properly Caesarean text, each of which 


9. Metzger (1966/67: 374) remarks that “the general lineaments of the textual theory of 
Westcott and Hort have been confirmed rather than weakened by the discovery of P75.” 
10. Metzger 1945: 483; reprinted, with some updating to about 1960, in 1963b (see p. 67). 
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shows cohesion and homogeneity within itself, as well as a close relationship with 
the other.!! This, essentially, is where the matter has rested for the past thirty-five 
years. Most recently, however, a 1973 dissertation by Larry W. Hurtado! seems to 
demonstrate that at least in Mark (where most of the work on the Caesarean text has 
been done) the validity of this earlier or pre-Caesarean text as a distinct text-type is 
seriously — and | think convincingly — called into question. This, of course, is not 
a new view, for two decades ago C. S. C. Williams, for example, offered his opinion 
that “any hopes .. . that here [in the Caesarean MSS] we should find a pre-Byzantine 
textual type independent of and as valuable as the ‘Western’ and the Alexandrian [or 
Egyptian = Neutral] seem now very remote” (1953: 389); furthermore, a decade ago, 
before this very Society, Kurt Aland expressed his judgment that no Caesarean 
text-type existed (1965: 337). Nevertheless, Hurtado’s more cautious conclusion is 
based not only on. the latest quantitative methods for determining manuscript rela- 
tionships, but also on collations and analyses throughout Mark and not merely in 
sample chapters; therefore, the negative conclusions concerning the Caesarean text 
receive both a broader and firmer basis than previously possible. Hurtado’s study 
focuses on the Washington Codex (W) in Mark, which traditionally has been 
Classified as Caesarean in 5:31-—16:20 and has been taken, along with P45, fam. 1, 
and fam. 13, as a leading witness to the pre-Caesarean text. At the same time, Codex 
Koridethi (©) has been taken as the leading member of the later or Caesarean text 
proper. His thorough quantitative analysis shows that W and 0, assessed chapter by 
chapter in Mark, have an average agreement in chapters 5 through 16 of 40%, far 
below the 70% established norm for significant intra-text-type relationship,!> which 
means that if © is a good representative of the Caesarean text, then W cannot be a 
Caesarean witness. Furthermore, the element common to © and W is mainly Westem 
in its character, with the result that both show considerable affinity with D, the 
leading Western witness: W and D show an average agreement through all the 
chapters in Mark of 40% (36% in chapters 5—16), while © and D show an average 
agreement of 48% (51% in chapters 5—16). This means that if W, with its 39% average 
agreement with © throughout Mark (and 40% in chapters S—16), were to be classified 
as a Caesarean witness, D would be a better Caesarean witness!!4 Moreover, the 
nearly 50% agreement between © and D might suggest that © should be taken as a 
secondary witness to the Western text.!> 

Second, the quantitative relationships among W, P45, and fam. 13 are such 
that, in 103 variation-units where P45 is extant in Mark 6—9, W and P45 show a 68% 
agreement; W and fam. 13 show a 60% agreement in these same variation-units, and 
for P45 and fam. 13 the figure is 59%; no other control MS shows more than 42% 


11. I rely on Metzger 1963b: 63-64, 124-26. 

12. “Codex Washingtonianus in the Gospel of Mark: Its Textual Relationships and Scribal 
Characteristics,” Ph.D. dissertation, Case Western Reserve University, 1973. [Hurtado 1981 repre- 
sents a substantially revised version. ] 

13. Hurtado relies on the general quantitative method and criteria of Colwell 1969: 56-61, 
163. 

14. Hurtado 1973: 130-31. The percentages have been recalculated from his charts 
(267-74). [See now Hurtado 1981: 43-45 and 24-45 generally; cf. 90-94 for the charts. ] 

15. Hurtado 1973: 245, 249. [See now Hurtado 1981: 44-45.] 
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agreement with either W or P45 in this section of Mark. In chapters 5—16 of Mark, 
W and fam. 13 show a 55% agreement; but notice that fam. 13 also shows a 55% 
agreement with the TR — 56% over all of Mark; but only a 46% agreement with ©; 
33% with B; and 32% with D. 

All these figures suggest that W and P* are primary members of a text-group 
(since their agreement approaches the 70% norm), while fam. 13 is (at best) a loose 
third member.!6 These figures mean, furthermore, that W and P*5 (and fam. 13) do 
not have a significantly close relationship with the so-called Caesarean text of 0, 
that they represent “in no way an early stage of the text of ©,’!” and that the term 
“pre-Caesarean” is inappropriate and should be abandoned. In short, the so-called 
“pre-Caesarean” witnesses are neither pre-Caesarean nor Caesarean at all.!8 It has, 
of course, been argued by others that the Caesarean text was not Caesarean (cf., e.g., 
Colwell 1969: 54), but our concern is not with the name or its geographical appro- 
priateness; rather, Hurtado’s point— and ours—Jis that the so-called “pre- 
Caesarean” witnesses are not related significantly to the so-called “later Caesarean” 
witnesses, with the result that the P45-W line of text has no continuity with the ©-line 
of text and, furthermore, that the P45-W line stops with W and leads no farther. 

If, however, these former Caesarean witnesses are not Caesarean, what are 
they? Codex ©, as we have seen, drifts off toward the Western camp; fam. 13 drifts 
off distinctly toward the Byzantine text when compared with the leading Neutral and 
Westem representatives; and W and P* constitute a textual group with no close 
relationship (a) to the Neutral text (P45 and B have a 42% agreement; W and B show 
a 34% agreement in Mark 5-16, 32% overall), or (b) to the Western text (P45 and D 
have a 38% agreement; W and D 36% in Mark 5-16, 40% overall), or (c) to the 
Byzantine (P45 and the TR have a 40% agreement; W and the TR show a 38% 
agreement in Mark 5—16, 36% overall), though Hurtado thinks he can argue that the 
P45-W kind of text is basically and was originally — that is, in its early stages of 
development — nearer to the Neutral, and that it later developed toward the Byzan- 
tine type (as evidenced by fam. 13).!? Regardless of this last point, the result in broad 
strokes reveals, first, a disintegrating Caesarean text, with its presumed components 
falling back into place among the other established text-groupings, and shows us, 
second, an early kind of text (P4 with W) which is almost equidistant in its agreement 
from those textual types designated Neutral and Western. Every contemporary textual 
critic knows that to locate a MS or a text-type by describing it as “midway” between 
Neutral and Western is no way to determine a MS’s relationships or to define a 
text-type; if any did not know this, Colwell made the point in a forceful manner 
fifteen years ago in his much used article on “Locating a Newly-Discovered Manu- 
script” (1959; repr. 1969: 26-44; see 36-37). Nevertheless, the quantitative demon- 
stration of this midway position of P45-W — a distinctive textual pair — does support 
in a rather striking way the 1961 proposition, also of Colwell, that the so-called 
“pre-Caesarean” text is “a proto-type, an early stage in the process which produced 


16. Hurtado 1973: iii. [See now Hurtado 1981: 86-89. He does not treat fam. 1.] 
17. Hurtado 1973: 251; cf. 191-92, 248. [See now Hurtado 1981: 88; cf. 89.] 
18. Hurtado 1973: 191-92, 251. [See now Hurtado 1981: 88.] 

19. Hurtado 1973: iii, 250. [See now Hurtado 1981: 87, 88-89.] 
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the mature Beta [= Neutral] and Delta [= Western] text-types” (Colwell 1969: 54). 
This observation undoubtedly is correct; the mistakenly designated pre-Caesarean 
witnesses attest one kind of text — a “midway” text — which existed in that early 
period when the Neutral and Western texts represented the competing extremes of 
a spectrum of texts whose intervening members in varying degrees shared the 
characteristics of each extreme. 

What, then, is our picture of the earliest documented century or two of the 
NT text? Were there text-types or not? Kurt Aland denies that any text-types existed 
in that early period in Egypt, where all the papyri were found, because he thinks that 
the NT papyri show that numerous distinctive texts existed side by side in the same 
area in the same period. Hence, Aland views P45, P4#, P65, P75, and the other early 
papyri as representatives of these numerous individual texts — but not text-types — 
which were to be found in the second and third centuries. Such a view would seem 
to take us beyond, or perhaps behind, Westcott-Hort in the sense that Hort’s two 
early text-types have been replaced by many texts. But is Aland correct in this view, 
and does it really move us beyond Westcott-Hort, as Aland claims? As is often the 
case, we are indebted once again to Emest Colwell for pointing out that Hort, in his 
basic theory of the text and its history, allowed for a range of early texts by his 
insistence on an early ancestor for the Neutral text (something perhaps like our P’5), 
an archetype of an early revised form of the Neutral text (perhaps like our P6?), and 
an early ancestor for the Western text (maybe something like our P45?) (Colwell 
1969: 156-57; Westcott-Hort 1881: 2.122, 220-23). It seems clear, then, that Aland’s 
claim?! that the discovery of early papyri invalidates Westcott-Hort’s whole scheme 
and places us in an entirely new situation is not well founded; rather, the papyri 
provide hard documents to replace, roughly speaking, a number of Hort’s theoretical 
ones. 

What picture emerges, then, of the first two centuries of NT textual trans- 
mission? It can be argued, I think, that text-types, as Hort conceived them, surely 
were in the process of development and did exist, for when we survey this period 
from AD 200 to 300 we find a series of papyri, notably P45, P46, P66, and P75, but 
also fragments of many others, to which should be added some early uncials, such 
as 0171, 0189, 0212, and 0220, all dated within the third century.?? Actually, there 
are thirty-one papyri of the Gospels, Acts, or Epistles which quite certainly can be 
dated 300 or earlier, thirty-seven if those of the third/fourth century are included, 
and four uncial fragments from the second and third centuries.23 It would be unwise 


20. Aland 1965: 334-37; cf. Colwell 1969: 55, who says that “. . . very few, if any, 
text-types were established by that time [AD 200].” 

21. Aland 1965: 336-37; contrast his earlier view (1959: 721-22, 730-31), implying that 
little if any progress had been made and that we stand within the Westcott-Hort era. 

22. 0171 is now dated 300; in addition to the fragments containing Luke 21:45-47, 50-53; 
22:44-56, 61-63, additional portions of this MS have been identified, containing several verses from 
Matthew 10 (see Aland 1969: 8); the MS was published by Treu 1966b, who dates it ca. 300. MS 
0189 has been redated 2d/3d century by C. H. Roberts (see Aland 1969: 8). 

23. The dates are those accepted by Aland 1967: 104-6. Papyri of the Apocalypse, of 
which two are from this early period, are not included, nor is the Apocalypse taken into account in 
any of our preceding discussions. 
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to claim definitive identifications of textual character on the basis of a few variants 
in a dozen lines of text, which themselves are often incomplete, yet most of these 
papyri have been identified variously as Neutral (notably P?>, but also the fragmen- 
tary P1, P4, P13, pis, pi6, p20, p23, p28 p39 p4o p49 p52, po4, P65, and P67), or as 
Western (the fragmentary P5, P29, P37, P38, P48, and also 0171), or as midway between 
(notably P45, P46, and P®, and the fragmentary P22, P27, P30, P32, P53, P69, and P72) 
in terms of their textual character.24 

Although we are told that text-types, subsequent to the discovery of these 
early witnesses, should no longer be classified according to the much later codices 
B and D, it is true nonetheless that our extant materials and our much enhanced 
hindsight reveal only two clear textual streams or trajectories through all of our 
material from the first four centuries or so of textual transmission, and these two 
trajectories are what we have long called the Neutral (or Alexandrian/Egyptian) and 
the Western text-types. The Neutral line is the clearest, plotted first from P75, then 
perhaps through P23, P20, 0220, P59, etc., to Codex B and thence on through the 
centuries, e.g., to Codex L (eighth century), MSS 33 (ninth century), 1739 (tenth 
century), and 579 (thirteenth century). The Western line takes us, for example, from 
P5 and P29 through P48, P38, P37, and 0171, then to codices D and D,, and thence on 
through the centuries to F, and G, (ninth century) and MSS 614 and 383 (thirteenth 
century). The other extensive and early papyri (P45, P46, P6, and also the others in 
the “midway” category) stand between these extremes and, as far as we know, 
develop no “midway” trajectories of their own, except for P45, which leads abortively 
to Codex W, but that line leads no further (as we have seen). Rather, beginning 
perhaps in the general period of Codex W (ca. 400), the two extremes of the early 
spectrum, namely the Neutral and the Western, became confluent, producing a form 
of text represented in the gospel portion of Codex Alexandrinus (A; fifth century) 
and forming the Byzantine line which carries on through the centuries, for example, 
in the uncials Q, V, H,, H, L,,; S, and most of the minuscules. Naturally, this rough 
sketch should not be understood to mean that the MSS mentioned under each of the 
three categories above necessarily had any direct connections one with another; 
rather, they stand as randomly surviving members of these three broad streams of 
textual tradition. Moreover, this sketch does not include the versions or the patristic 
witnesses, which — as suggested earlier — could reasonably locate some additional 
early points, especially on the Western textual trajectory. 

Now, to argue as we have in terms of recognizable textual streams or 
trajectories, which can be plotted from known points and also point backwards from 
them, may not in any way prove that text-types (as we commonly define that term) 
existed in the period of 200 to 300 or so, but the perspective which is provided by 
these extended trajectories (and the lack of them) is a valuable aid to sorting out the 
wide range of texts in the earliest documented period and in determining (albeit by 
hindsight) the extent to which these various early texts were utilized and the relative 
degree of influence which they brought to bear on the developing lines of NT textual 


24. I simply have taken over the classification of Metzger 1968a: 247-55, though I have 
held to H. A. Sanders’s judgment (1926: 223) that P37 is Western. 
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transmission. Is it mere accident that our spectrum of the earliest texts, comprised 
of some forty papyri and uncials from around AD 300 and earlier, issues in only two 
distinct lines of development, each at one extreme of that spectrum? Some will say 
“yes,” but I would suggest, rather, that the sorting process, of which only a portion 
remains open to our view, functioned as though it were under some centrifugal force 
and resulted in the concentration and consolidation of textual masses at the outer — 
and opposite — edges of the textual spectrum. The reasons for this may be obscure, 
but the phenomenon itself is visible enough. 

To be sure, the question of originality is not aided materially by this ap- 
proach, for we cannot move easily behind the series of earliest papyri to the situation 
in the first century or so after the writing of the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, although 
the citations in the sub-Apostolic Fathers may be of some help in that direction. 
Hence, the question which faced Westcott-Hort remains for us: Is the original text 
something nearer to the Neutral or to the Western kind of text? And what about the 
development of these two competing text-types? Did the range of early texts now 
available to us develop laterally, starting from something like P?5, then undergo 
changes toward texts like those in P45, P46, and P®, and finally yield a Western text 
(through, e.g., P5, P38, P48) like that of Codex D? Or was the original text at the 
Western extreme and did it then move laterally in the other direction toward some- 
thing like P75? Or, as a third model, was the original one of those “midway” texts 
something like P45 or P®, and did it develop in two lateral directions — toward the 
Neutral on the one hand and toward the Western on the other? This is where we 
stand, and this is precisely where Westcott-Hort stood; Hort resolved the issue, not 
on the basis of the history of the text, but in terms of the presumed inner quality of 
the texts and on grounds of largely subjective judgments of that quality. 

Actually, the extension of the trajectories backwards to include the earliest 
Fathers available for any extensive NT textual evidence (Justin Martyr, Tatian [= Di- 
atessaron], Marcion, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandnia, Tertullian, Origen, and Cyp- 
rian) would prompt us to say — as Westcott-Hort did — that the earliest text known 
to us is Western in its character and, furthermore, that most of these earliest patristic 
witnesses attest that Western kind of text; again, we are left in the company of 
Westcott-Hort, and in this respect the extraordinary papyrus discoveries of the past 
three quarters of a century do not alter our basic dilemma as to whether Neutral or 
Western better represents the original NT text — at least they provide no new ob- 
jective criteria to bear on the solution. 

This approach in terms of developing streams or trajectories in the earliest 
period is quite a different approach and involves a different conception from that of 
Kurt Aland, who has written so frequently of the significance which the papyri have 
for modern textual studies. It may not be entirely fair to Aland to say that he views 
the earliest documented period of textual transmission in somewhat static terms, yet 
this is the impression made, for example, when he says: “The simple fact that all 
these papyri, with their various distinctive characteristics, did exist side by side, in 
the same ecclesiastical province . . . is the best argument against the existence of 
any text-types” (1965: 336-37). Aland does, in another passage, speak of the early 
papyri as evidence that “the NT Greek text had been circulating in many and 
divergent forms, proceeding in different directions, at about the same time, in the 
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same ecclesiastical province” (334); hence, it might be more accurate to say that 
Aland sees the period of the early papyri as a slice of time largely isolated from the 
preceding and especially from the subsequent period, for he states that “it is im- 
possible to fit the papyri, from the time prior to the fourth century, into these two 
text-types [i.e., the Egyptian (= Neutral) and the Byzantine], to say nothing of trying 
to fit them into other types” (336). The period of the early papyni, it seems, is viewed 
as an archipelagic phenomenon and one insulated from the period of the great uncials 
which followed, for Aland finds no continuity between those early papyri and the 
fourth-century and later textual developments. The term “static” still may be appro- 
priate, then, if one considers that he sees the phenomenon of the early papyri as 
failing to interact in and with the subsequent developments. 

In contrast to this conception, my major concern is with the dynamic 
Situation of the text in those first centuries, as it can be observed by looking at the 
papyri, not in isolation, but in their broad historical context and especially from the 
larger perspective provided by the manuscript situation in the succeeding century or 
so. In other words, the tracing of textual streams or trajectories shows us that 
something was happening between 200 and 300; the trajectory approach sets the 
constellations in motion, and the patterns of textual movement become visible to us. 
The feeling is akin to that of gazing at the projections of the stars and planets in a 
planetarium before the machinery is engaged, and then, when it is set in rapid motion, 
observing the regular paths, the orderly directions of movement, and the shaping of 
constellations. The vast spectrum of early but diverse papyri does present a formi- 
dable barrier to our understanding of NT textual history before 300 or 400, but look 
at the dynamic situation, set the machinery in motion, start moving the gears of 
historical development and the lenses of historical perspective, and perhaps there 
will be some chance of charting that early history of the NT text. 

Professor Aland, furthermore, seems always to be emphasizing the number 
of early witnesses, especially papyri, which now are available in the quest for the 
earliest attainable NT text. He can point, for example, to seventeen papyri of the 
Fourth Gospel alone, and certainly the papyri discovered in our century represent a 
striking advance in the quantity of papyri as compared with the time of Westcott-Hort. 
Yet, most of the NT papyri are extremely fragmentary, and what net gain we have 
in actual quantity of text comes almost entirely from seven papyri (P45, P46, P47, P66, 
p72, P74, and P75). It must be noted — as Aland correctly emphasizes — that our 
distinction between “papyri” and “uncials” is an artificial one, since both are uncials 
and differ only in the material on which they are written; hence, papyri have an 
“automatic significance” only when they take us back behind the great uncials of 
the fourth century (1967: 93). With this in mind, P74, of the seventh century, should 
be eliminated from the “automatically significant” papyri, and this leaves us with 
six papyri which are both early and extensive. As a group, these MSS contain a 
quantity of text perhaps equivalent to about one-third the amount of text in Codex 
B, and these early and extensive papyri provide almost complete coverage of the 
Fourth Gospel, about three-fourths of Luke, about one-half of Acts, much of the 
Epistles, and about one-third of the Apocalypse of John. (All of the papyri together 
contain perhaps half the amount of text in B and include some portion of every NT 
book except 1-2 Timothy.) 
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It is obvious, then, that in spite of the many lacunae, large and small, the 
textual gains from the papyri are impressive and highly prized. But is it the number 
of early papyri or even the quantity of their text which is significant? If so, the 
text-critic might well reach the point of saying — as I sometimes, perhaps unjustly, 
imagine Aland saying (if we may paraphrase Ignatius, Philadelphians 8.2), “Unless 
I find it written in the papyri, I do not believe it in the gospel.” Merely counting 
papyri when assessing variant readings may very well be as wrongheaded as 
counting witnesses was in the days of the TR, for the crucial question for any 
textual witnesses, whether early or late, is — as Colwell states it: “Where do they 
fit into a plausible reconstruction of the history of the manuscript tradition?”> 
Certainly Colwell’s question is precisely the correct one, and it is another way of 
Stating that the text of the NT cannot be established on the basis of an array of 
early papyri, even if the entire NT should be contained in them; rather, the estab- 
lishment of the NT text can be achieved only by a reconstruction of the history of 
that early text and by extracting the earliest text from MSS which have been clearly 
located in that reconstruction and found to be integral parts of a stream of tradition 
which flows continuously from the earliest points which can be documented (or 
which can be recognized or established on adequate and reasonable grounds). 
Obviously, doing this is harder than saying it, and for this reason we have suggested 
the trajectory approach as a way of seeing this early history in more dynamic terms 
than perhaps previously has been the case; naturally, the recent emphasis on 
text-types as process (see Colwell 1969: 15-20, 53) plays into this, but we need to 
find ways of observing the entire early textual movement or flow and of drawing 
firm conclusions from such observation. 

Yet, all of our past discoveries and also these present suggestions, as far as 
they concern the methodology and early history of the text, still leave us largely in 
the position of Westcott-Hort and within a twentieth-century interlude in NT textual 
Criticism, and, what is more, they leave us with the major and decisive tasks still 


ahead. 


C. Lack of Progress in Major Critical Editions/Apparatuses 


We began by referring to the popular hand-editions of the Greek NT as one evidence 
that we had not moved beyond Westcott-Hort; the similarity between these popular 
texts and that of WH was seen as symptomatic of the lack of progress toward a 
theory and history of the text. Now we return — though in a different way — to the 
editions of the Greek NT to show how this lack of progress in textual theory has led 
to an extended debate and a serious difference of opinion as to how a major critical 
edition or apparatus should be constructed. When it is observed that this debate about 
basic procedures goes back to post-World War I times, it will be clear again that the 
twentieth century has been an interlude. 


25. Colwell 1969: 156-57. Colwell speaks of Aland in a rather cutting fashion regarding 
the counting of papyri, though this is modified slightly a few paragraphs later; these remarks may 
not be fair, for I do not find statements in Aland which are explicit concerning his attitude toward 
and treatment of papyri as textual evidence; cf., however, Aland 1967: 93. 
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It is disheartening to discover that nearly fifty years ago now, when a number 
of British and German scholars were considering the compilation of a new critical 
apparatus to the Greek NT, the German group withdrew when no agreement could 
be reached on the text to be used.?¢ At that point the British carried on, but — ignoring 
the sound advice of B. H. Streeter to employ the Byzantine text as a base (1924: 
147) — they used the WH text and produced the two volumes edited by Legg (1935; 
1940). A similar impasse exists now between the so-called International Greek NT 
Project (IGNTP) and the Minster Institut ftir neutestamentliche Textforschung: these 
two projects and the collations produced for them have, in each case, a different base 
or standard text. On the one hand, the recognition of the inadequacy of Legg’s 
volumes had resulted, for one thing, in compelling arguments for the adoption of 
some form of Byzantine text as a collation base in any future apparatus,2’ and 
accordingly the Oxford 1873 edition of the TR was selected by the IGNTP. The 
Miinster Institut, however, has followed the views put forward by the German group 
earlier mentioned — views which found expression, for example, in 1926 by Stahlin 
and von Dobschiitz — that the Nestle text should form the basis for a “new Tischen- 
dorf.” Thus, Miinster is employing the NA text as a base and will display the resultant 
apparatus against the new critical text derived from the apparatus (Aland 1969/70: 
166, 172). Both projects have persisted in their divergent ways, with the British and 
North American group presently involved in the final editing of the critical apparatus 
for the Gospel of Luke28 and the German group working, with the aid of computers, 
on the General Epistles (see Aland 1969/70: 163-77; cf. Ott 1973). 

This is not the place to debate the merits of these different approaches; 
rather, we wish merely to point out that the selection of different collation bases by 
the two projects and the persistence in these judgments over a period of forty years 
implies far more than appears on the surface, for it veils two basic but differing 
attitudes concerning the status of text-critical theory. This is revealed most sharply 
perhaps in Kurt Aland’s 1965 critique of the IGNTP’s specimen page when he spoke 
of the use of the TR for a base as, in view of our advanced knowledge, an “anachro- 
nism” (1966b: 184; also in 1967: 89-90), almost as if the printing of TR at the top 
of the page implied that it represents a good critical text. It is not only curious but 
striking to discover that von Dobschiitz in 1926 used precisely the same term — 
anachronism — in reference to Streeter’s proposal that the TR be used as a collation 
base at that time (1926: 318). In 1967 Professor Aland remarked that, in the IGNTP’s 
edition, the original text of the NT would have to be sought from the apparatus by 
subtraction from the printed TR (198),29 a statement suggesting that he now under- 
stood the purpose of the British/American project, for Professor Aland, even though 
he may not agree, knows well, of course, that the purpose of the IGNTP is to produce 


26. Parvis 1950: 301; see Stahlin 1926; von Dobschiitz 1926: 171-72, 318. 

27. See, e.g., the reviews of Legg by Kilpatrick 1942 and by Manson 1942; cf. Zuntz 
1953: 28-30. 

28. See now American and British Committees of the IGNTP, 1984-87; cf. Chapter 2: 
n. 5. 

29. Printed also in NovT 9 (1967) 103. This paragraph was not in Aland’s English version 
(1965). 
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an apparatus criticus and not a new critical text of the NT; this purpose had been 
specified and emphasized in every printed description of the Project from its very 
beginning, and it had been made just as clear that this critical apparatus was under- 
stood to be only a halfway house to a much needed new critical text. The reason for 
stopping halfway rather than pushing immediately to the principal destination was 
simply that there existed no theory of the text which would allow for the estab- 
lishment of a definitive critical text; the assumption, rather, was that both the theory 
and the text must be determined from an adequate display of textual evidence, and 
the IGNTP was modest enough to recognize that this could not be done in one sitting. 
It was not modesty alone, however, which brought the British and North American 
participants to this view, but the hard facts and the actual situation in which our 
text-critical discipline found — and still finds — itself: we simply do not have a 
theory of the text. What Kenneth W. Clark wrote in 1956 is as true today; he spoke 
of “a day like ours in which we know only that the traditional theory of the text is 
faulty but cannot yet see clearly to correct the fault” (37-38). Professor Aland and 
the Minster Institut prefer to move immediately and decisively to the construction 
of a critical text; certainly this aim, the boldness with which it is pursued, and the 
courage which lies behind it are all commendable, but the pointed question remains: 
On what theory and history of the text is it based? If no clear and adequate answer 
is forthcoming, then the more cautious and methodical approach of the IGNTP may 
be taken as justifiable and, indeed, as mandatory in the present circumstances. 

The single, simple point which stands out and which is our interest here is 
this: the lack of progress toward a theory and history of the earliest NT text has 
seriously hindered and extensively delayed the production of those major critical 
editions which would provide the detailed apparatuses required for the determination 
of that history and theory. We are caught in a vicious circle of long standing, and it 
constitutes another dimension of that twentieth-century interlude in NT textual criti- 
cism in which we find ourselves. 


D. Lack of Progress in the Evaluation of Readings 


The lack of definitive theory and history of the early text and the lack of progress 
in critical editions have caused, during the twentieth century, a chaotic situation in 
the evaluation of variant readings in the NT text. The result has been the almost 
universal employment of the “eclectic” method, and this is perhaps the most visible 
evidence that we are in an interlude. The “eclectic” method is, in fact, the twentieth- 
century method of NT textual criticism, and anyone who criticizes it immediately 
becomes a self-critic, for we all use it, some of us with a certain measure of reluctance 
and restraint, others with complete abandon. Those in the latter category seem to 
assume that the eclectic method is, for all practical purposes, fully legitimated and 
acceptable and represents a final method, a permanent procedure, while others of us 
find K. W. Clark’s 1956 judgment the only acceptable assessment of eclecticism: 


It is the only procedure available to us at this stage, but it is very important to 


recognize that it is a secondary and tentative method. It is not a new method 
nor a permanent one. The eclectic method cannot by itself create a text to 
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displace Westcott-Hort and its offspring. It is suitable only for exploration and 
experimentation. . . . The eclectic method, by its very nature, belongs [and here 
we pick up the quotation referred to a moment ago] to a day like ours in which 
we know only that the traditional theory of the text is faulty but cannot yet see 
clearly to correct the fault.%° 


Actually, those who employ the eclectic method with the greatest abandon 
seem to be the least eclectic, for they tend, usually, to emphasize not a selection 
of various principles and canons of textual criticism — as the term would imply 
— but only the principles from one small corner of criticism, particularly the 
intrinsic principle, with heavy emphasis on harmony with the author’s style or 
suitability to the context. What is worse, they tend to de-emphasize, sometimes 
drastically, the historical factors in textual criticism, including the date and prov- 
enance of MSS, and they generally eschew the task of reconstructing the history 
of the text (see Colwell 1969: 154-56). It probably is not unfair to say that when 
historical factors (external evidence) and judgments about the quality of given 
MSS and text-types are disregarded, then the numerous variant readings become 
little more than detached pieces of a puzzle which must now be selected entirely 
on the basis of their shape and fitness for the space to be filled. This kind of 
“eclecticism” becomes the great leveler — all variants are equals and equally 
candidates for the original text, regardless of date, residence, lineage, or textual 
context. In this case, would it not be appropriate to suggest, further, that a few 
more conjectural readings be added to the available supply of variants on the 
assumption that they must have existed but have been lost at some point in the 
history of the textual transmission? 

All this is not to say that even the “thoroughgoing” or “rigorous” eclectics, 
as they have been called,3! have not made important contributions to text-critical 
method. For instance, G. D. Kilpatrick’s emphasis on the non-Atticizing reading as 
the more likely original reading yields a canon of criticism which may find a place 
among the older canons of Bengel and Griesbach, but — like those older canons — 
it too has limited applications and serious shortcomings.32 Beyond this isolated 
example, the broad utilization of an eclectic methodology by numerous scholars 
throughout the twentieth century has helped us to sharpen our critical senses, to 
evaluate the traditional canons and principles of textual criticism, and to maintain a 
plausible critical text for use in the exegetical and historical studies in the general 
NT field. In short, eclecticism is a holding action, a temporary and interim method 
with presumably equally temporary results. It is, however, what the twentieth century 
has produced and worked with, and, as a twentieth-century emphasis, it evidences 
again our twentieth-century pause in NT textual criticism. 


30. See his similar, but later statement in 1968: 166. 

31. E.g., by Fee (1966: 4-6, 264-65), who distinguishes “rigorous” eclecticism from 
“reasoned” eclecticism. [See now Chapter 7 of the present volume.] 

32. For dangers and difficulties, see Metzger 1968a: 177-78 and Colwell 1969: 154-55. 
Kilpatrick’s main treatment of this matter is in 1963b. 
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E. The Return of the Textus Receptus 


Perhaps the most curious and certainly the most ironic evidence that we stand in the 
situation of Westcott-Hort is the revival in our own generation of the view that the 
TR represents the best NT text. In 1956 Edward F. Hills published a work entitled 
The King James Version Defended! A Christian View of the New Testament Manu- 
scripts, and only months ago David Otis Fuller (1973) edited a volume called 7rue 
or False? The Westcott-Hort Textual Theory Examined, both of which defend the 
TR. 

I suspect that no one of us will or need take these books seriously, but that 
they could be written at all and published in our own day is, in a way, an indictment 
of our discipline. These works not only attack the theories of Westcott-Hort, but they 
attack us as representatives of Westcott-Hort’s views; in a striking way they retum 
us to the days when Dean Burgon made his vehement, acrimonious, and abusive 
attacks upon Westcott and Hort and upon their malicious intentions and corrupt MSS 
(1883, 1896a, 1896b). I am being facetious only to a limited extent when I ask, If 
the TR can still be defended, albeit in merely a pseudo-scholarly fashion, how much 
solid progress have we made in textual criticism in the twentieth century? 


III. The Post-Interlude Performance 


We have described the first major performance or act of modern NT textual criticism 
as the destruction of the tyrannical TR during the last half of the nineteenth century. 
The TR and its precursor, the Byzantine ecclesiastical text, had maintained a position 
of dominance for as long as a millennium and a half when the mortal wound was 
inflicted by Westcott and Hort. A brief death struggle ensued in the 1880s and 1890s 
when Dean Burgon, to whom we have just referred, and his allies attacked the 
attackers in a desperate but unsuccessful attempt to reverse the issue; but the verdict 
held, and the twentieth century opened with the newly found optimism that, by 
excluding the mass of late MSS from the search, textual critics had extracted the 
original text of the NT from the best of the earliest uncials, or that at very least they 
were now in the immediate neighborhood of the original text. Challenges arising 
from the Westcott-Hort scheme were tackled quickly and enthusiastically within this 
Same spirit of optimism. One of those challenges was to carry further the search for 
the history of the text, and the extraordinarily ambitious and well-provisioned project 
of Hermann Freiherr von Soden faced that problem broadly and on all fronts; the first 
fascicle of his three-volume prolegomena appeared in 1902, and the last, after 2200 
closely packed pages of fine print, came out in 1910, followed by his critical edition 
of the text in 1913. Something of the magnitude of labor involved can be grasped 
by noting that von Soden classified as to their textual character some 1260 minuscule 
MSS out of the 1350 known to him — an astounding 93%. Yet his great work, the 
scale of which has not been matched again in the twentieth century, was as deep a 
disappointment to the scholarly world as the expectations for it had been high. His 
comprehensive history of the text was only partially satisfactory, his classification 
of manuscript groupings had questionable — and largely unknown — methodolog- 
ical bases, his new system of manuscript sigla was complex and calamitous, and (as 
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Kenyon says) “his resultant text was no advance on its predecessors” (1933a: 44). I 
employ this reference to von Soden to show the magnificently grand fashion in which 
the twentieth-century interlude in NT textual criticism was inaugurated! 

For me to bring upon my own discipline so sweeping an indictment as | 
have is no pleasant undertaking. Surely some will dispute its necessity, and others 
its justification; and none will like it. I dislike it as much as anyone, but both the 
popular and major critical editions and the state of research in both the theory and 
history of the text stand as vivid evidence of its reality. 

If we have been in an interlude, what are the prospects of moving from it 
into a new phase — a second major and significant act? On balance, and in view of 
some rather recent developments — some of which I have already mentioned — the 
chances are considerably better than they were a generation ago. Naturally, the 
papyrus discoveries have contributed to this hopeful situation, but I refer more 
directly to developments in method which will aid in the reconstruction of the early 
history of the text, for it is this task — as urged above — which is basic to progress 
in NT textual criticism. 


A. Quantitative Measurement of Manuscript Relationships 


The first reason for optimism is found in the methodological advances which have 
been made during the past decade in the quantitative measurement of manuscript 
relationships. 

Throughout the twentieth century (and also earlier) analyses of manuscript 
relationships have been based, generally, on a comparison of the number of agree- 
ments which two or more MSS shared in their variation from an external standard, 
usually the TR. For example, a given MS, let us call it x, in three sample chapters 
from Mark, would be collated against the TR, showing fifteen variants; then these 
fifteen variants would be checked, for example, against Codex B, showing that in 
ten of these fifteen variants MS x and Codex B were in agreement — in agreement, 
that is, against the TR. More than likely a conclusion was drawn that MS x was a 
Neutral witness. If, however, Codex B in these three chapters should show fifty 
additional variations from the TR, which.MS x does not share, would MS x have 
any claim to be classified as Neutral when its ratio of agreement to disagreement 
with B against the TR was 1 to 5? Hardly, but frequently, if not normally, this 
comparison of total agreement and disagreement was not taken into account. Sup- 
pose, using the same example, that MS x showed that in five of its variants from the 
TR it agreed with Codex D, as compared with ten of the fifteen in which it agreed 
with B; it would, as before, be called Neutral. But what if D differed from the TR 
in these sections of Mark a total of only two additional times, leaving MS x agreeing 
with D against the TR five out seven times, or roughly 70% of the time; should it 
not then be classified as Western rather than Neutral? To extend the example, if MS 
y were found also to have fifteen variants from the TR in the same sample chapters 
and ten of these were the same readings as ten of the fifteen variants in which MS 
x differed from the TR, what conclusions would be drawn? Older methods would 
have claimed, perhaps, that MSS x and y are closely related, and perhaps they are. 
But how close a relationship is it? Actually, the two MSS being compared have 
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between them a total of twenty variations from the TR; x and y agree in ten of these, 
but they also fail to agree in the other ten, resulting in only 50% agreement with one 
another in their total variation from the external standard. That is quite different from 
the implication that they are closely related because they agree with one another 
67% of the time against the TR. Sometimes even more superficial comparisons and 
more careless conclusions were made. For example, two or three MSS might be 
shown to have a similar number of variants from the TR, even though they are not 
the same variants; therefore, the argument would go, the two or three MSS are related 
textually because of their supposedly similar distance from the common standard. 
There were other ways in which these long-standing methods were inadequate. For 
example, variants involving obvious scribal errors, nonsense readings, singular read- 
ings, and insignificant variations (such as orthographical changes) were not evaluated 
for their usefulness (or lack of it) in tracing manuscript relationships. The result, to 
put it mildly, was inexactness, inclusiveness, and miscalculation in the determination 
of manuscript relationships. . 

At least two developments which have achieved a certain measure of matu- 
rity only during the past decade have changed all of this, and shoddy, indecisive, 
and misleading methods for establishing manuscript relationships can no longer be 
tolerated. The first development stems from an eight-page article by Ernest C. Col- 
well and his collaborator, Ernest W. Tune, on “The Quantitative Relationships be- 
tween MS Text-Types,” which appeared in 1963.33 Building on some earlier sugges- 
tions (by H. S. Murphy 1954: 167 and B. M. Metzger 1945: 489),34 they devised a 
quantitative method in which “the total amount of variation” is taken into account 
among all the MSS of a wide-ranging panel of MSS employed in the comparison, 
rather than merely tabulating agreements against an external norm. This means that 
each MS in the study must be measured against every other one in the study, including 
a carefully selected list of control MSS which represent the major points on the broad 
textual spectrum of the NT, and this measurement must be made in terms of the total 
number of variation-units which occur among all the MSS involved in the study — 
a variation-unit being defined as every point where two or more of the witnesses 
agree in a variation from the rest. Moreover, all variants are “classified as either 
genetically significant or not,” with the result that scribal errors, alternative spellings, 
and especially singular (they use the term “unique”] readings are eliminated, since 
they “tell us nothing about manuscript relationships” and seriously distort the tabu- 
lations of other manuscript agreements. An important final suggestion is that “the 
quantitative definition of a text-type is a group of MSS that agree more than 70 per 
cent of the time and is separated by a gap of about 10 per cent from its neighbors” 
(1969: 59). It should be pointed out that, as Colwell and. Tune conceived it, this 
method was still a sampling method; sound method, however, requires that total 
variation of numerous MSS throughout entire books of the NT be analyzed, though 
it should, at the same time, be done section by section or chapter by chapter. The 


33. Reprinted with some revisions in Colwell 1969: 56-62. References are to the latter. 
34. To these might have been added the points made, mostly against K. Lake’s methods, 
by Hills 1949: 153 and the method employed by Porter 1961. 
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fullest utilization and the most thorough exposition of the method to date are by 
Gordon D. Fee, who has devised and employed some refinements as he investigated 
the text of the Fourth Gospel in P65, P75, &, and in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria.*° 
Hurtado, in the study referred to above, also applied the method in a thoroughgoing 
fashion to the Caesarean witnesses. In addition to the original Colwell article, Fee’s 
study of “Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Methodology 
in Establishing Textual Relationships” (1968a: 25-31) is essential for understanding 
the method and for some account of its history. 

This quantitative method is not for the indolent; endless hours of tedious 
manuscript collation, of careful isolation of variation-units, and of meticulous tabu- 
lation of results are required over large areas of text, but the method yields those 
precise quantitative measures of manuscript relationships and textual character which 
are mandatory for reconstructing the textual history of the NT. Hence, there is vibrant 
new hope if scholars can be found and enlisted to carry out these procedures. 
Moreover, the computer program in use at the Miinster Institut yields data for this 
kind of measurement (see below). 

The second development in quantitative method is the so-called Claremont 
Profile Method for grouping NT minuscule MSS. This approach was developed by 
Frederik Wisse and Paul R. McReynolds for the IGNTP as a means of assuring that 
the Project’s apparatus criticus would contain a selection of truly representative 
minuscule MSS — representative, that is, of all the identifiable groups in terms of 
textual character. Since only about 150 out of more than 1700 minuscules of Luke 
could be included in the apparatus, and since the majority of these Lucan MSS had 
never been collated, a highly efficient yet sufficiently sophisticated means had to be 
devised to locate the desired 9% without unduly over- or under-representing any 
identifiable group. 

It would not be practicable to describe this method in detail here; this has 
been done several times already, though the full exposition and justification has not 
yet appeared.*© In short, a series of test readings in three chapters of Luke were 
isolated from collations of 550 MSS; when a MS was checked for its agreement or 
disagreement with these test readings, a certain pattern or profile of its own readings 
in these variation-units resulted, and MSS. with the same or closely similar profiles 
fell into groups showing a similar configuration of characteristic readings. Hence, 
each group revealed a distinctive profile, and new MSS could quickly be checked 
in the test passages and fitted — according to its profile — into one of the groups 
established by the method. The Profile Method is applicable particularly to the 
location of Byzantine sub-groups, which previously were identified through “unique 
group readings,” but such unique or distinctive group readings are rare in Byzantine 
groups. The Profile Method relies, rather, upon characteristic group readings which 


35. Fee 1968b, 1968a, 1971a. [The latter two appear as Chapters 12 and 15 in the present 
volume. | 

36. Wisse and McReynolds, in Colwell et al. 1968: 191-97; 1970; McReynolds 1972; 
Epp 1967 [now Chapter 11]. The method has now been described fully: see McReynolds 1979; esp. 
Wisse 1982. It also has evoked a body of critical literature, e.g., Richards 1977a, 1977b, 1979, 1980; 
Ehrman 1987. 
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yield a distinctive group profile, and it replaces an older instrument with one of 
higher fidelity, encouraging correspondingly high hopes that some measure of order 
can be brought to the chaotic mass of NT minuscule MSS. Finally, it is important 
to note, however, that the Profile Method is still a sampling method, thereby sharing 
the general weaknesses of sampling methods, but it operates with rigid principles in 
the determination of its test readings, and it has perhaps as many safeguards as can 
be worked into a sampling method. Furthermore, it will bring to the surface those 
relatively few MSS which deserve thorough and detailed study. 

These two quantitative methods have come to us out of the twentieth-century 
interlude, the latter taking its departure largely from von Soden’s attempts to group the 
Byzantine MSS, and the former arising largely from the efforts to quantify the 
relationships among the Caesarean witnesses. Both, however, stem more immediately 
from Colwell’s work on locating new MSS within the textual tradition, on grouping 
MSS, on determining text-types, and, of course, on his actual proposal for a quantitative 
method. Perhaps the coincident appearance of the extensive papyri, with their textual 
material of great intrinsic significance, gave the whole enterprise a measure of cogency 
and heightened the strategic import of quantitative analysis which could now offer such 
precise and confident results. In any event, it is these exact and assured results in 
determining manuscript relationships which hold rich promise for a movement out of 
the interlude into a new phase of NT text-critical achievement.3’ 


B. Homogeneity and Recension in Early NT Text-Types 


The twentieth century appears to have created and then destroyed the Caesarean 
text-type, returning us once again — as in the days of Westcott-Hort — to two major 
textual streams traceable from the earliest period. It is clear, however, that the 
witnesses which can be identified as on or in the vicinity of these two textual lines 
are of varying textual character, especially many of the fragmentary papyri. This 
means that two old, difficult, but important problems remain for resolution: the 
problems of homogeneity and recension in the Neutral and Western traditions. Posi- 
tions on these issues have come full circle since Westcott-Hort, and little progress 
has been made. Hort viewed neither text as the product of a recension, but took both, 
apparently, to be homogeneous in their textual character (though the Western showed 
evidence, he said, of “homogeneously progressive change” [Westcott-Hort 1881: 
2.122]). Subsequent scholarship, however, soon argued that both the Neutral (Bousset 
1894; von Soden 1911; Kenyon [see, e.g., Kenyon 1933a: 67-69, 81-83; 1940]) and 
the Western (Blass 1895-98; Ropes 1926 [see Epp 1966a: 4-6]) text-types were the 
products of systematic revision. More recent scholarship has often viewed the West- 
em as “the uncontrolled, popular text of the second century” (Colwell 1969: 53, 166; 
cf. Riddle 1936: 230), hence unrevised and lacking homogeneity, while the close 
relationship of P?5 to B has suggested to some that any view of the Neutral text as 
the result of recension should now be reversed [see above]. 


37. Reference may be made also to Vinton A. Dearing’s method of “textual analysis” 
(1959, 1967; see now also 1974a, 1974b), for which he has utilized the computer and has recently 
made further applications to NT texts. 
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These two questions, homogeneity and recension, may or may not be closely 
related: homogeneity may imply — but need not require — a recension; evidence of 
recension may lead to the expectation — but not automatically to the discovery — 
of homogeneity. Clearly, however, these questions press themselves most critically 
upon the Neutral and Western texts, if only because they represent the earliest of the 
recognized textual traditions and because, therefore, the further issue of the original 
text of the NT is encountered more immediately in these textual streams. As the 
history of scholarship shows, these are problems of extreme complexity and diffi- 
culty, but decisions about either homogeneity or recension in these texts would aid 
significantly in the required reconstruction of the history of the text. 

Obviously, the newly developed and refined quantitative method provides 
a means for investigating these issues afresh and with precision. As for the Neutral 
text, its homogeneity and recensional nature have been touched anew by the dis- 
covery of P’5: Was there an early recension in Egypt of this Neutral text-type, which 
seems to bear the marks of a recension when compared with the more problematic 
and divergent Western witnesses, or does the striking agreement of P’> and B reflect 
accurate transmission of an early, smooth, but unrevised text? The homogeneity of 
witnesses placed in the Neutral text-type has been tested rather widely, though only 
recently by adequate quantitative methods; still, one of its leading members, X, 
continues to show interesting and puzzling deviations.>® 

It is in the Western text, however, that the questions of homogeneity and 
recension are the more problematic, for here one is faced with a relatively small 
number of witnesses — which is advantageous methodologically — but with an un- 
usually fragmentary set of witnesses in several ancient languages — which is dis- 
advantageous both for developing a methodology and for an easy solution. Whether 
or not the Western text of the Gospels and Acts has passed through a recensional 
process and whether or note it has a homogeneous character are questions which 
have resisted resolution primarily, perhaps, because of the lack of extensive Greek 
witnesses to this textual tradition; actually, there is only one such witness, Codex 
Bezae (D), though some may wish to add MSS 614 and 383 for Acts; the other 
important witnesses are the OL and OS MSS, which not only are few (about thirty- 
two of the Gospels and twelve of Acts in Latin; only two of the Gospels and part of 
a single leaf for Acts in Syriac) and fragmentary (all of the above are mutilated), but 
date from the fourth through the thirteenth centuries, on the average quite far removed 
from the presumed ongin of this textual tradition in the second century. Patristic 
quotations and commentaries and a few other MSS offer additional testimony with 
a Western flavor. When, however, all of the available witnesses are compared, for 
example in Acts, a number of variation-units emerge as points where two, three, or 
more of these witnesses can be compared; this is a hopeful sign for the use of 
quantitative methods to probe the issues of homogeneity and recension. On the other 
hand, it is not a little discouraging to discover, from preliminary checks, that not 
often are three or more of the “hard-core” Western witnesses available for any given 


38. See Fee 1968a. Fee argues, on quantitative and other grounds, that the early P’°-B 
text-type is not a recension in his forthcoming “P75, P66, and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual 
Recension in Alexandria” [now Fee 1974; Chapter 13 of the present volume]. 
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variation-unit; this may place a critical strain on methodology if extensive demon- 
stration of uniform results is required. 

The degree of success which can be expected in these investigations of 
homogeneity and recension is not yet clear, but during the past two decades the dual 
factors of (1) improved quantitative methods (which may prove applicable even to 
the more fragmentary witnesses) and (2) the discovery of strategically significant 
new witnesses for both of the earliest textual streams may tip the scales toward a 
successful resolution of these old and intractable problems. 


C. Computers in Textual Criticism 


The expectations from new technological. developments and applications tend at 
times to be greatly underestimated and at other times to be vastly overrated. How 
the computer’s application to textual criticism should be evaluated is not entirely 
clear, for many assertions as to how it can or should be utilized differ markedly from 
more sober statements about its actual use and present limitations. 

The latest, most extensive, and most direct application of computers to NT 
textual criticism is that utilized by the Miinster Institut for its major critical edition 
of the Greek NT. Under the expert hand of Dr. Wilhelm Ott, information derived 
from its collations of MSS of the General Epistles — which must be done in the 
traditional way by hand (Fischer 1970) — is carefully coded and punched on tape. 
Ott makes very clear what can and what cannot be done by the computer: it cannot 
make judgments on the truth or falsity of readings; it cannot restore the text or 
reconstruct the history of its transmission (Ott 1973); nor can MSS be collated by 
the computer, though presently this limitation is a technical and economic limitation 
rather than a theoretical one; there are not now — nor will there be in the foreseeable 
future — optical scanning devices capable of reading the kind of MSS with which 
NT textual criticism works.39 Accordingly, one recent estimate is that “to encode the 
available manuscripts by hand on punched cards or tape would demand the resources 
of 200 man-years.”4° On the other hand, the computer can classify witnesses and 
define the relationships among them, and it can “guarantee consistent and error-free 
execution of the more mechanical part of the work,” namely, the compilation of the 
apparatus criticus and the printing of the text and of the apparatus (Ott 1973: 200; 
cf. Fischer 1970: 306). 

These are significant gains, which already can be demonstrated in a partial 
way through actual accomplishment, and are not mere dreams of what might be 
done. Those who are working with these techniques — Ott, Fischer, Aland — are 
careful to emphasize, again, that this by no means implies that they have approached 
anything comparable to automatic textual editing or “automatic textual criticism.” 
And there are other cautions here for the incurable dreamer whose confidence in 
modern hardware knows no realistic bounds, for Ott points out that these new tools 


39. J rely on a letter from Mr. George Nagy of IBM (dated 17 March 1970) who said of 
several samples of NT minuscule MSS that their Greek text “is beyond the capabilities of any 


mechanical systems now in sight.” Cf. Morgan 1970. 
40. Reported by H. Greeven to SNTS, 1970; see NTS 17 (1970/71) 478. 
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may mean that the costs for critical editions may be even higher than in the days 
when these tools were not available (201). Much of this expense will be for the labor 
of providing the coded collation data to the computer, and — as one observer put it 
— scholars will still be “doing much drudgery, but a new kind” — hence, “it seems 
less accurate to say that they are freed from drudgery than to say that their drudgery 
can handle a much larger volume per human drudge-hour.’””4! 

Certainly even this realistic assessment of the computer in NT textual 
criticism is a hopeful sign, but it hardly has been touched by North American 
scholars.42 


IV. Conclusion 


The few areas broached here do not exhaust the hopeful signs for the post-interlude 
period; a further example, and one quite different from those presented earlier, is the 
recent development of more precise methods for the radiocarbon dating of parchment 
MSS.‘3 Yet the items we have discussed may be harbingers of a movement out of a 
long, though not inactive, pause in NT textual criticism and into a fresh and quali- 
tatively different phase of our discipline. Unfortunately, however, any such hopes 
must be balanced, at least in North America, by a somber reflection. Any one of us 
who faces the present status of NT textual criticism with some reasonable measure 
of honesty and detachment will recognize that changes of a kind very much unlike 
any mentioned to this point have forced themselves upon us. In 1955, the very first 
volume of New Testament Studies, itself a symbol of a new era in international and 
ecumenical scholarship, carried a lecture by W. G. Kiimmel on “New Testament 
Research and Teaching in Present Day Germany”; there were five lines devoted to 
textual criticism, including the statement that: 


Textual criticism has virtually ceased to be a subject of active research in present 
day Germany, that is to say so far as the investigation of textual families, 
relationships between texts, etc. are concerned. This kind of research requires 
a great deal of time and money, so that it has almost entirely been transferred 
to America. (1955: 231) 


If Kimmel’s assessment, which came just ten years after World War II, was correct 
for the middle 1950s, quite the reverse is true today. Given the ironic twists of national 
economies, one now has to say — to change the wording slightly — that since textual 
criticism requires a great deal of manpower and money it has almost entirely been 
transferred to Germany. To cite only a few points of support for this dispiriting 


41. J. Leed, Computers and the Humanities 1 (1966/67) 14. 

42. Gains in computer use since 1974 obviously have been enormous. One example is 
the Institut fiir NT Textforschung in Miinster; another is the convenient and sophisticated program 
developed for the Johannine phase of the IGNTP, accommodating efficient entry and accumulation 
of data and the easy reproduction of any collated MS. 

43. R. Berger, N. Evans, J. M. Abell, and M. A. Resnik, “Radiocarbon Dating of Parch- 
ment,” Nature 235 (1973) 160-61. So far, however, “the best periods for dating . . . are the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries.” 
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statement, the grand tradition of textual criticism at the University of Chicago from 
Goodspeed through Willoughby, Colwell, and Wikgren apparently has ended with 
the latter’s recent retirement, and other text-critical centers, such as Emory and Duke, 
no longer seem to be active in graduate studies in the field. It is, in fact, difficult to 
name more than one or two recognized graduate institutions in North America where 
doctoral studies in the textual criticism of the NT can be pursued under some 
established specialist. It is disheartening to say that I doubt whether the working and 
publishing NT textual critics in all of North America are equal in number to the 
post-doctoral researchers in the Miinster Institut. To speak of the lack of personnel 
in the present is one thing; what is more worrisome is the dismal prospect for 
specialists in the future, particularly on this side of the Atlantic. In short, NT textual 
Criticism is an area seriously affected by decreasing attention, diminishing graduate 
opportunities, and dwindling personnel. It is ironic that this state of affairs —a 
situation contrasting sharply with any during the long life of W. H. P. Hatch — 
obtains just at the time when methodological advances warrant a renewed optimism 
for the discipline and offer fresh challenges which, if met, would carry NT textual 
criticism beyond its twentieth-century interlude to a new and distinctive period of 
achievement. 
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A CONTINUING INTERLUDE IN NEW TESTAMENT 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM?’ 


Eldon Jay Epp 


The following reassessment of present-day NT textual criticism requires, by its very 
nature, a brief statement of the circumstances that occasioned it. Seven years ago, 
in the W. H. P. Hatch Memorial Lecture at the 1973 Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Literature, I attempted in fifty minutes an adventuresome — if not auda- 
cious — assessment of the entire scope of NT textual criticism during the past 
century. Though this was an instructive exercise for me and one that others report 
as instructive also for them, it was inevitable that so bold an undertaking would elicit 
sharp criticism. The first hint of this came from Miinster in 1976, but more clearly 
within the past year or so in an invitation to subscribe to a Festschrift for Matthew 
Black containing an article by Kurt Aland of Munster with an announced title — 
appearing as it did in English — that had a highly familiar ring: “The Twentieth- 
Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism,” obviously the title of the 
Hatch Lecture, which, following its presentation, had been published in the 1974 
volume of the Journal of Biblical Literature.3 When the Festschrift itself appeared, 
it seemed obvious from Professor Aland’s article4 that some reassessment of the 
course and significance of twentieth-century NT textual criticism was in order. Late 
in September 1979, Aland’s article was reprinted in the annual report of his Miinster 
foundation for NT textual research, now under the title of “Die Rolle des 20. 
Jahrhunderts in der Geschichte der neutestamentlichen Textkritik.”® 

The introduction to this reprint claims that in the JBL article I “take the 
floor as spokesman for American textual criticism” (28), a claim I would renounce 
emphatically. It indicates also that only occasionally has Professor Aland “let himself 
be lured out of his reserve” to reply to views that disparage the way the Miinster 
Institut fiir neutestamentliche Textforschung has assembled the data of NT research 


1. A paper presented originally in the New Testament Textual Criticism Section, Society 
of Biblical Literature, New York City, 17 November 1979, now considerably revised for publication. 

2. B. Aland 1976: 5. 

3. Epp 1974; a major portion was translated into Japanese and published in Studia Textus 
Novi Testamenti 103-9 (1975) 856-60, 866-68, 875-76, 890-92, 898-900, 907-8. 

4. Though the title is English (“The Twentieth-Century Interlude in New Testament 
Textual Criticism”), the article is in German in Best and Wilson 1979: 1-14. 

5. The first two paragraphs and the last few lines of the original article were omitted in 


the reprint. 
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or that go (as he phrases it) in an impossible direction. Thus, quite explicitly the JBL 
essay was seen as a challenge both to the views of Professor Aland himself and to 
the work and significance of the Munster Institut, for which he undeniably is the 
spokesman. Certainly his reply is negatively — and, in its intent, destructively — 
critical, sometimes harshly so, yet no one could welcome this response more than I, 
for the primary purpose of the Hatch Memorial Lecture was to evince responses that 
might help us all to see where we — as late twentieth-century NT textual critics — 
stood. More particularly, its major thrust was to raise questions (as well as to offer 
some answers) as to where we stood methodologically, that is, where we found 
ourselves with reference to a theory of the NT text and with respect to an under- 
standing of the history of the earliest NT text. In precisely these respects, I submit 
— perhaps with no less arrogance and audacity than in 1973 — that little could have 
been more disappointing than the lengthy response from Aland, for his argumentation 
at point after point seems to confirm the selfsame conclusions at which the Hatch 
Lecture arrived and which he is attempting to refute. This observation is presented, 
not with any sense of self-satisfaction, but out of deep regret, for the response (while 
it does enlighten us as to Aland’s own method of establishing the original NT text 
and does refer to methodological procedures employed in the important computer 
applications at the Miinster Institut) tells us little that is either new or constructive 
concerning the issues raised in the Hatch Lecture, though it does strongly imply that 
discussion of many of those issues is misguided. J, for one, regret also that this 
solitary negative response to the Hatch Lecture has been so long delayed, for even 
with its negative bent it earlier could have provided an appropriate stimulus for our 
discussion of the important issues upon which it touches. Presently I shall attempt 
to show, however, why I still persist in the views defended earlier and why I remain 
unrepentant in the face of Professor Aland’s stinging and at times sarcastic criticism. 

This lengthy introduction may suggest that what follows will be merely a 
personal defense on a point-by-point basis or a personalized polemic. Certainly 
Aland’s response scored some “debating points” against the Hatch Lecture, and just 
as surely some could be scored against him. Such an approach, however, would be 
basically unproductive; rather, the focus here will be on the issues that are, | think, 
important for all of us — Professor Aland and his Miinster colleagues included — 
and whose open discussion and clarification could provide significant stepping stones 
to progress in our knowledge of how the original text of the NT has been transmitted 
to us and of how it might be recovered. 

A further prefatory word is appropriate and essential. Apparently the 
Hatch Lecture’s repeated emphasis on “little progress,” “no progress,” and “little 
or no progress” has led to a misunderstanding, and that must be corrected. Let 
there be no mistake about this: the twentieth century has been an extraordinarily 
rich period for NT textual criticism; never have I suggested otherwise (see 1974: 
387), nor would anyone else find a defensible basis for claiming that nothing has 
been done or that little has been accomplished during the last eighty years. For 
example, if NT papyri are considered — an area of crucial interest to Aland and 
to every textual critic — all of the most important papyri have been brought to 
light during this remarkably productive period (the Oxyrhynchus, 1896ff.; the 
Chester Beatty, 1930-31; and the Bodmer, 1956ff.) and have been edited and 
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published; very recently the impressive Miinster Fragment Identification Program 
has been developed, which employs a computer concordance to place independent 
papyrus fragments back into their proper places in larger papyrus MSS of the NT 
(Aland 1979b); and for some time the Minster Institut has been in the process of 
producing a study of “The New Testament on Papyrus” (announced at least as 
long ago as 1965), a display of all the texts of the papyri with an apparatus 
indicating the results of full collations. Depending upon how one counts, the 
quantitative increase from the one papyrus (P!!) evaluated for an edition of the 
NT in the nineteenth century to the papyri presently available may be as much as 
9000% (to use Aland’s figures [1979a: 3]). Furthermore, as a second example, 
known Greek MSS as a whole have increased significantly in the twentieth 
century, by 1000 in number or 25% in our generation (to use Aland’s figures [2]). 
As is well known, over the years the industrious Minster Institut has collected 
microfilms and photographs of about 5000 of the known 5300 Greek NT MSS 
and, in more recent years, has begun the computer collation of these MSS, first 
by comparing them in approximately 1000 test-passages selected throughout the 
NT, resulting to date in some two million items of information in computerized 
form, with more work proportionately being done on the Catholic and Pauline 
Epistles than in the four Gospels (Aland 1979b: 74-75). As a final instance of 
twentieth-century accomplishment, the new “standard text” (as Aland is wont to 
call it) common to the third edition of the UBS3 (1975) and the NA2® (1979) has 
become a reality. 

This list of attainments could go on at length, but let us simply recognize 
the prominent contributions made to these and other areas of achievement, not only 
by the Miinster Institut, but also by the United Bible Societies, the Vetus Latina 
Institute at Beuron, the Centre d’Analyse et de Documentation patristiques at 
Strasbourg, and many other groups and individuals in the twentieth century. Let us 
celebrate these accomplishments and give due credit to those whose names are 
prominently associated with them, including Kurt Aland as one prominent among 
the most prominent, and also to others who contribute to such projects but whose 
names may not be well known or remembered. Their labors have produced the “grist 
for our mills” and will continue to do so into the future. Without these resources, 
our scholarship could not function productively or efficiently — if at all — for they 
furnish us the materials and data required for progress in NT textual criticism. What 
is more, these twentieth-century projects at Miinster and elsewhere — as Aland is 
so intent on pointing out — do themselves represent progress, something I have never 
denied. Yet, and here is the crucial point — indeed, the only point in this respect — 
that the Hatch Lecture was trying to make: all of these exemplary advances in our 
accumulated materials, in the tools of research, and in our control of the data have 
not yet resulted, it seems to me, in decisive progress in certain critical areas of NT 
textual criticism, namely in the textual character of the critical editions of the 
twentieth century; in the theory and history of the earliest NT text; or in the evaluation 


6. Aland 1967: 213. The article cited was first published in 1965. [See now, Grunewald 
1986. ] 
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of readings.’ These points need to be reexamined, if only briefly, to see whether 
Aland has — as he supposes — refuted the claim that the twentieth century has been 
an interlude in NT textual criticism, though only two matters can be treated here. 


I. Progress in Popular Critical Editions 


The claim in the Hatch Lecture that little progress has been made in establishing the 
text or altering the textual character of the most popular hand-editions of the Greek 
NT, says Aland, “causes surprise to cease and astonishment to begin” (1979a: 3). 
What chiefly causes astonishment, it seems, is the employment of the descriptive 
term “Westcott-Hort” in attempting to characterize the text presented in the NA 
edition (the 25th edition was referred to at the time) and insisting that substantial 
progress had not been made in this area in the twentieth century because the text of 
that 25th edition was closer to WH than was the text of any of the other popular 
hand-editions. Yet, it is not so much that Aland disagrees with this characterization 
of the NA text, for — after all — his own analyses and statements had been used 
(apparently properly) in the Hatch Lecture to support the point (Epp 1974: 388-90). 
Rather, it would appear that what is actually astonishing to him is the claim that the 
new “standard text” of the UBS? and (now) NA“ represents no substantive progress 
over WH (or, as Aland prefers to call it, Westcott-Hort-Weiss),® for whom Codex B 
was the primary MS, in spite of the fact — as Aland sees it — (1) that the new 
“standard text” almost always departs from the B-text when only an & versus B 
attestation is in question; (2) that the “standard text” has followed B only after a full 
external and internal criticism of B’s text shows its reading to be “correct”; and 
(3) that the new Miinster collations of the papyri and parchment fragments up to the 
third/fourth century provide “emphatic corroboration” that the “standard text” is 
correct because these early witnesses seldom deviate from it, and if they do, they do 
so “incorrectly” (1979a: 4), a somewhat curious statement! 

Now, simply because the UBS? and the NA2®° text (i.e., the new “standard 
text”) is still close to that of WH, that is, close to B, will lead no one — certainly 
not me — to suggest that nothing has happened in NT textual criticism since 1881. 
Quite the contrary; much has taken place, and yet the question remains — the only 
question that the Hatch Lecture raised at this point — as to what progress has been 
made in nearly a century if our standard critical texts today are so very close to those 
of a hundred years ago, in spite of the fact that our present critical texts have or 
could have utilized more than eighty papyri, more than 200 additional uncials, more 
than 2600 additional minuscules, and perhaps 2000 additional lectionaries that were 


7. The Hatch Lecture mentioned two other areas in which progress was not evident: 
(1) major critical editions/apparatuses of the Greek NT (in addition to popular critical editions), but 
these can be treated together since the major editions/apparatuses that have been announced have 
not appeared as yet; and (2) the return to the TR as the best NT text by a few, but this requires no 
additional comment, though there are continuing attempts to provide a scholarly basis for that 
viewpoint. Treatment of the evaluation of readings has been incorporated into point 2, below, but 
see also Epp 1976a [now Chapter 8]. 

8. Aland 1979a: 3. The Weiss text, which highly valued B, held the deciding vote for the 
older Nestle editions. 
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unavailable to or were not utilized by Westcott-Hort. Furthermore, this close simi- 
larity between the text of our best hand-editions today and that of WH does not mean 
— as Aland wants to make the Hatch Lecture say — that Westcott-Hort “return with 
their theories, as if 100 years had not passed since the appearance of their edition” 
(1979a: 5), for the similarity of texts does not validate Westcott-Hort’s theories (as 
Aland misunderstands me to advocate), nor should it be thought that to arrive at a 
critical text concurrent with that of WH is necessarily intrinsically undesirable — or 
that it is necessarily desirable. That is not the issue. What this textual resemblance 
does, however, is to raise the question of progress; this was and still is my argument: 
With all of our new manuscript materials and the many valuable research tools 
produced in the twentieth century, where is the methodological advance if our critical 
text still approximates that of the late nineteenth century or if we still cannot clearly 
trace its early history? This is a complicated but not unimportant question. Certainly 
the apparatuses of present-day editions, when compared with their predecessors, are 
laden with more abundant and more accurate information from earlier and more 
numerous Greek MSS and also contain improved data on the versions and Fathers, 
all of which represent a century’s rich harvest; but if exegetes still use a text only 
moderately different from what they used a hundred years ago, what have our vastly 
increased manuscript discoveries and analysis done for us? Do they confirm the 
methods and theories that produced the text of a hundred years ago? All of us would 
quickly answer “Certainly not!” Do they show that new methods and theories 
coincidentally yield a generally similar result? That would be a clear possibility and 
represents the answer that we would like to give, but it would be a possible answer 
only if we happened to possess distinctly new methods and theories. Or have we 
perchance arrived at a text roughly similar in character to that of the past by somehow 
circumventing the whole methodological question? I would venture the suggestion 
that it is more by default than by reason and design that our best critical text today 
bears the image of the best nineteenth-century text, and in this connection it is not 
adequate to affirm, as Aland does, that “the New Testament can have possessed only 
one text” [a truism] and therefore hand-editions are not likely to deviate radically 
from one another, for each is likely to have a close relation to the Vorlage upon 
which its text is built (1979a: 4-5). That is too easy an avoidance of the method- 
ological issue, and surely we should be able to offer a better explanation than that 
for the close concurrence of present and past texts of the NT. To recall again Aland’s 
1964 comparison of the NT text to a ship (Aland 1965: 346),? we seem still — 
whether we like it or not — to be crossing the Atlantic in an 1881 vessel, although 
its hull seems to have been strengthened with additional, recently discovered mate- 
rials, its superstructure has been adored with new furnishings, and therefore we 
launch out on it with a certain increased sense of confidence. Yet, if the ship has not 
been redesigned and reconstructed in accordance with new technological theories 
and engineering principles, which in turn utilize an advanced knowledge of the new 
and better materials, where is the progress? This point in the Hatch Lecture was as 


9. The article was updated for publication in Aland 1967: 180-201, though without this 
comparison. 
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simple as that: Where is the substantive advance if the “standard” texts of the Greek 
NT then and now are so close in character and if, at the same time, we possess no 
comprehensive and generally accepted theory to support and justify that form of the 
text? All of this, however, leads directly into the next area of concern. 


II. Progress toward a Theory and History of the Earliest New Testament Text 


Nearly forty percent of the Hatch Memorial Lecture was devoted to the methodolog- 
ical issues just alluded to, issues that I considered (and still do) to be both among 
the most difficult and also the most crucial in NT textual criticism, namely, (1) the 
formulation of theories or hypotheses to explain both the striking diversities and the 
positive relationships between and among the NT manuscript witnesses and groups 
of witnesses, especially in the earliest period of their transmission, and then, if 
possible, (2) the reconstruction of the history of the earliest NT text. Aland in this 
general connection speaks of the “naiveté” and of the “fundamental error” of anyone 
who still hopes to find ways to trace back through our manuscript tradition in some 
kind of objective fashion and to recover the pathways of early textual transmission, 
hoping thereby to isolate the original text. Moreover, he says, to hope for the recovery 
of early exemplars or to envision “lodestar” MSS (like Westcott-Hort’s B or Tischen- 
dorf’s &, or even P’5) that would point the way directly to the original text is “to 
dream the impossible dream.”!9 Above all, says Aland, textual theories and historical 
reconstructions such as those of Westcott-Hort must be laid to rest, for “the age of 
Westcott-Hort and of Tischendorf is definitely over!” (Aland and Aland 1979: 43*). 

Now, as is well known, the genealogical method of classical philology, 
which established a stemma for the manuscript transmission of a literary work, has 
been almost entirely abandoned by NT textual critics, though its validity for estab- 
lishing relationships within a smaller group (a “family”) of MSS (though not in a 
“tribe” or “text-type”) has been generally recognized.!! As is also well known, 
Westcott-Hort and others, such as von Soden and Streeter — to take some random 
examples — advocated various, often discrete theories to explain how the textual 
tradition developed as it did in its early history, and how it has left to us the manuscript 
remains that we possess, and — as is equally well known — we have rejected, in 
whole or in part, these particular theories. For example, we no longer think of 
Westcott-Hort’s “Neutral” text as neutral; we no longer think of their “Western” text 
as western or as uniting the textual elements they selected; and, of course, we no 
longer think so simplistically or so confidently about recovering “the New Testament 
in the Original Greek.” 

The pertinent question raised seven years ago was what progress have we 
made in the twentieth century in this broad area of theory and history, for we seem 


10. Aland 1979: 11; cf. Aland and Aland 1979: 43*. His phrase is “the unfulfillable 
dream,” but I have taken the liberty of using the language of the popular song “The Impossible 
Dream,” from Dale Wasserman, Man of La Mancha (music by Mitch Leigh, lyrics by Joe Darion), 
which conveys, of course, the same meaning. 

11. Colwell 1947; reprinted in Colwell 1969: 63-83; see esp. p. 82. 
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to have been unable to formulate a theory of the NT text that would explain and 
justify the modern critical text, which, coincidentally or otherwise, still stands so 
close to that of the preceding century, and, in addition, we remain largely in the dark 
as to how we might reconstruct the textual history that has left in its wake — in the 
form of MSS and fragments — numerous pieces of a puzzle that we seem incapable 
of fitting together. Westcott-Hort, von Soden, and others had sweeping theories 
(which we have largely rejected) to undergird their critical texts, but we seem now 
to have no such theories and no plausible sketches of the early history of the text 
that are widely accepted. What progress, then, have we made? Are we more advanced 
than our predecessors when, after showing their theories to be unacceptable, we offer 
no such theories at all to vindicate our accepted text? Hardly! As a matter of fact, 
our failure becomes all the more glaring in juxtaposition with the abundance of newly 
found textual materials and fresh knowledge. 

In precisely this connection, however, Aland seems now to call into question 
the whole search for a theory and history of the NT text. He does so in two ways: 
first, by his recent, though very brief, statement of his own text-critical method, and 
second, by his long-standing but recently reemphasized position on the importance 
and role of the NT papyri. As to the first, in two places recently Aland has furnished 
a thumbnail sketch of his method — put forward as the only proper and only possible 
method — in NT textual criticism, and he has even ventured (though reluctantly) to 
give it a name: the “local-genealogical method.” These descriptions are found in the 
“Introduction” to NA26 (43*) and in the article in the Matthew Black Festschnift 
(10); elsewhere he is referred to already as the method’s “champion” (in the reprint 
of 1979a: 42). He describes his method as follows, stating first, however, that: 


It is impossible to proceed from the assumption of a manuscript stemma, and 
on the basis of a full review and analysis of the relationships obtaining among 
the variety of interrelated branches in the manuscript tradition, to undertake a 
recensio of the data as one would do with other Greek texts. 


He then goes on to say: 


Decisions must be made one by one, instance by instance. This method has 
been characterized as eclecticism, but wrongly so. After carefully establishing 
the variety of readings offered in a passage and the possibilities of their inter- 
pretation, it must always then be determined afresh on the basis of external and 
internal criteria which of these readings (and frequently they are quite numer- 
ous) is the original, from which the others may be regarded as derivative. From 
the perspective of our present knowledge, this local-genealogical method (if it 
must be given a name) is the only one which meets the requirements of the 
New Testament textual tradition. (Aland and Aland 1979: 43*) 


The designation “local-genealogical” is more clearly explained elsewhere. Following 
the collection of the variants and their attestation in the Greek MSS, the versions, 
and the Fathers, the method involves “ — just as in classical philology — the appli- 
cation of the genealogical method, only with the distinction that the stemma drawn 
up is valid, not for the entire writing, but only for the places under discussion (and 
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their surrounding text!)” (1979a: 10). Aland justifies this independent treatment of 
separate variation-units by saying that the “living” text of the NT — continually 
influenced as it was by various, strong forces — follows other laws than does the 
“dead” standard text of a classical author transmitted by scholars and schoolmasters; 
the result is that a NT MS “almost from place to place may have a different value” 
(10). In each locale, then, the genealogy of variants is constructed so as to isolate 
that variant reading from which all the others successively are to be explained, at 
the same time taking into full consideration all applicable internal criteria (such as 
the writing’s style, vocabulary, and theology); this process, says Aland, “must yield 
the original text” (10) and, as he emphasizes, it is the process that was employed by 
the editorial committee that produced the new “standard text” to be found in the 
UBS? and NA%, 

Although the name is new, naturally this “local-genealogical” method is not 
itself new, but in the formulation that Aland gives it the method both affirms and 
rejects text-critical method as practiced in classical philology, for it accepts and 
applies the genealogical method to NT MSS, but in a most important way it also 
rejects it, for— as mentioned earlier — the stemma drawn up is valid, not for an 
entire literary work, but only for the particular variation-unit under discussion, and 
one acknowledged result is that a given MS may have a varying value from reading 
to reading and, accordingly, may be expected to reflect a multifarious textual char- 
acter or complexion. This application of the genealogical method means that Aland 
has amended the almost universal agreement among NT textual critics regarding the 
classical genealogical method — namely, that while it is not applicable at the level 
of “text-types,” it may be useful at the level of textual “families” — for Aland now 
goes one step further by claiming that the method is applicable only at the level of 
the individual variation-unit. Furthermore, although Aland in a very recent study 
speaks of the formation (by computer) of manuscript groups and “large complexes” 
of MSS (1979b: 80-82), his “local-genealogical” approach really seems to represent 
a rejection of the whole enterprise of grouping NT manuscript witnesses for the 
purpose of tracing the history of the text. Perhaps that is why he finds my pleading 
for a theory and history of the NT text to be “dreaming the impossible dream” (see 
n. 10). 

It is curious that precisely in the context of explaining the “local-genealogi- 
cal” method Aland interjects a striking statement that would seem to invalidate not 
only that method — which he is in the course of describing — but every objective 
method in NT textual criticism, a statement that might be said to leave us nearly 
speechless: in referring to the “expert practitioner,” whom he describes (in a footnote) 
as one who stands “in contrast to ‘amateurs,’ who in general live on theory,” he 
defines the “expert” textual critic not only as one who cares not for theory, but also 
as one: 


who himself has carried out countless collations and interacts constantly with 
the variants and the variation possibilities of the NT tradition, from which he 
gains judgment as to the value of the statements of individual manuscripts, [and 
who] at sight of the variants and their attestation at a given place generally will 
very soon be clear as to where the original text is to be sought. (10) 
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Now, while all of us recognize the strategic importance of practiced experience, this 
statement — appearing as it does in the very discussion of method — could be 
understood, on the one hand, as advocating something akin to what has been called 
“the cult of the best MS,” for it suggests that the expert learns to look upon certain 
individual MSS as time and time again possessing a certain positive (or, conversely, 
negative) value. It is clear from this immediate context and elsewhere, however, that 
this is not what Aland means, for he consistently rejects any single MS as “a guideline 
we can normally depend on for determining the text.”!2 On the other hand, his 
statement might more easily — though more shockingly — be understood as advo- 
cating textual criticism by intuition. Could he be suggesting that NT textual criticism 
is entirely art? — that the practiced expert knows almost instinctively where the 
original lies? To be sure, some have tried to make textual criticism entirely science, 
but certainly Metzger is correct when he begins his standard manual by characterizing 
it as both science and art (1968a: v). All things considered, however, it is doubtful 
that Aland really intends to advocate textual criticism by intuition, for in the imme- 
diate context he simultaneously affirms the “local-genealogical” method, thereby 
ruling out intuition; yet his statement remains an anomaly — and a somewhat dis- 
turbing one — to those many scholars who search for text-critical methods that are 
based in some way on knowledge of the broader history of NT textual transmission 
and who consciously affirm the value of theory (something Aland seems to denigrate) 
as the supporting foundation upon which the practiced expert might base his work. 

It is worth probing another point arising from the discussion of the “local- 
genealogical” method, namely, Aland’s suggestion that a NT MS may have a different 
worth virtually from variation-unit to variation-unit. From one perspective, this 
statement is, of course, not surprising, for we all recognize the extraordinary degree 
of “mixture” (if that is the proper term) to be found in NT MSS. From another 
perspective, however, the statement might be understood to mean that separate NT 
MSS do not possess or manifest a particular textual character or stamp. That view 
would, I think, fly in the face of much demonstrable evidence; for example, Codex 
Bezae possesses and evinces something that can only be called a “textual character” 
or “complexion,” and it is evident, not merely at an occasional or isolated locale, 
but at point after point, at reading after reading; P38 in a striking fashion shares with 
Codex Bezae numerous textual features, revealing a distinctive textual “character”; 
P66 has a textual “character,” both in its text and in its corrections (see Fee 1968b, 
esp. 76-83); various profiling methods suggest that MSS (often in common) show 
distinctive textual “patterns”; and many Byzantine MSS show (and share) a “quality” 
of fullness — and these are merely random and rather obvious examples. If, however, 
as Aland’s statement implies, MSS may not be described in terms of something we 
are permitted to call their textual character, then the traditional way of grouping MSS 
does become problematic, and that, in turn, would call into question any reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the NT text that proceeds through identification of texts similar 
in character. I sincerely doubt that we have reached the point of abandoning the 
claim that textual character can be identified in and for entire MSS, though it must 


12. Aland and Aland 1979: 43*, where the “local-genealogical” method 1s also discussed. 
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be emphasized again that the construction of a stemma is not what is envisioned in 
a reconstruction of the history of the NT text, but something considerably looser, for 
the NT was indeed a “living” text. 

To summarize, Aland does seem to allow for a “theory” of the text and for 
a sketch of its “history” at the level of the individual variation-unit, but he states 
directly and in other ways implies that a broader theory of the NT text is neither 
necessary nor possible and that the search for a history of the text beyond that of 
the individual variation-unit has little validity and even less likelihood of success. 
The Hatch Lecture clearly acknowledged the immense difficulty of establishing such 
a theory and history of the NT text, but unambiguous responses from numerous NT 
textual critics in Great Britain, Europe, and North America suggest that few would 
support Aland’s implication that the search for a broad theory and a comprehensive 
history of the text is invalid, unnecessary, or — in the final analysis — impossible. 
As suggested below, rightly understood and conceived, it is a difficult but not an 
impossible dream. 

The second way in which Aland seems to call into question the search for 
a theory and history of the earliest NT text is through the prominence that he gives 
to the NT papyri. The Hatch Lecture devoted nearly three pages to his views on this 
matter (1974: 399-401), which need not be covered again here, and Aland’s otherwise 
hypercritical response contains no complaint that these particular views have been 
misunderstood or misrepresented, though he does take strong exception to what he 
sees in the Hatch Lecture as a severe undervaluing of the papyri. For example, he 
objects to fixing the increase in known papyri since the turn of the century at 600%; 
rather — using a different basis of comparison — he states that the increase in the 
use of the papyri in critical editions since then amounts to 9000%, and he insists that 
qualitatively the increased significance of the papyri is a “multiple” of that very high 
figure (1979a: 3). This prime importance of the papyri is reinforced in the recent 
“Introduction” to NA26, where Aland claims that the forty earliest papyri and the 
four earliest (but fragmentary) uncials are “of automatic [automatisch] significance, 
because they were written before the third/fourth century, and therefore belong to 
the period before the rise of the major text types” (K. and B. Aland, 1979: 12*; cf. 
49*). Among these, the most significant of all, he says, is P?, followed closely by 
P45 and P66. (These, of course, are the three early papyri with the greatest quantity 
of text [only P46 and P47 come close in amount of preserved content], but if a textual 
“character” can be observed in a fragment like P38, who is to say that it is qualitatively 
less significant because an accident of history allowed only a dozen of its verses to 
survive?) Aland, then, views the papyri as having changed everything, for “the 
manuscript basis for Westcott-Hort’s work dates from the IV century. . . . Today the 
early papyri provide a wide range of witness to the text of about 200 A.D., and these 
are Greek witnesses” (ibid., 43*). It comes as no surprise, therefore — as a response 
to a claim in the Hatch Lecture that, while papyri discoveries will contribute to 
positive text-critical developments in the future, recent methodological developments 
(such as certain quantitative methods) will more likely aid in the reconstruction of 
the early history of the text (Epp 1974: 407) — to find Aland exclaiming that “great 
astonishment strikes once again.” Why? Because, he explains, “if this ‘early history 
of the text’ is visible anywhere, it is directly and immediately [visible] only in the 
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nearly forty papyri and uncials from the time up to the third/fourth century. Here it 
[the early history of the text] can be studied in the original [!]; all other efforts must 
remain reconstructed theories” (1979a: 11). 

In view of what is known about NT textual transmission, this is an extraor- 
dinary — an astonishing — statement of the importance of the papyri, though not 
inconsistent with Aland’s previously expressed viewpoints on the subject. When 
seven years ago, with some admitted reservation, I applied to him the paraphrase of 
a well-known passage from Ignatius (Philadelphians 8), I thought that I perhaps was 
going too far with what might well be seen as a “smart alecky” remark, but it appears, 
after all, that Professor Aland really does embrace the view, “Unless I find it written 
in the papyri, I do not believe it in the gospel” (Epp 1974: 401). 

The NT papyri are extraordinarily significant, and the earliest ones even 
more so; that we can all freely acknowledge, and it may be strictly correct to say 
that the early history of the text is directly and immediately visible only in these 
earliest papyri and uncials. Yet, can we really be satisfied with so limited a view of 
that early history? Can we really be content with Egypt as the exclusive locale for 
this glimpse into the earliest textual history? Was any NT book wnitten there,!5 and 
does not Egypt therefore clearly represent only a secondary and derivative stage in 
textual history? Is the accident of circumstance — that papyrus survives almost 
exclusively in the hot climate and dry sands of Egypt — to dominate and determine 
how we ultimately write our textual history? Can we proceed with any assurance 
that these forty randomly surviving earliest MSS are in any real sense representative 
of the entire earliest history of the text? Actually, as a logical principle of proper 
procedure — as well as common sense — there must be a substantive and defensible 
basis if something is to have “automatic” significance. But if the only basis that can 
be established for even this select group of treasured papyri is their early age, it is 
doubtful that the phrase “of automatic significance” will or ought to be so readily 
accepted. Should we not seek to assure ourselves — if it can be done — that these 
most precious earliest monuments of the text constitute, not merely “a wide range 
of witness to the text of about 200 A.D.” (as Aland characterizes them [NA*: 43* = 
K. and B. Aland 1979]), but a genuine representation of discrete forms of the text 
current in that earliest period — and not only in Egypt. If that cannot be done, nothing 
is lost and we still have numerous very early Egyptian witnesses that have signifi- 
cance for understanding that period of textual history in Egypt between AD 200 and 
300, but we would have witnesses that — in spite of their age — are not necessarily 
of “automatic significance” for the original text of the NT. Yet even this limitation 
would in no way deny their very great importance. If, however, the earliest papyri 
can be shown to be representative in a larger sense, much might be gained.!4 To 
carry the point a bit farther, is it appropriate to hold, as Aland seems to do, that the 
earliest text circulated in “many and divergent forms, proceeding in different direc- 
tions, at about the same time, in the same ecclesiastical province” (1965: 334) — a 


13. Some scholars past and present have suggested that the Fourth Gospel may have been 
written in Alexandria, but the view has meager support; see the standard commentaries on John. 
No other NT writing has even a plausible claim to authorship in Egypt. 

14. See now Chapter 14 and Epp 1991. 
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quite acceptable statement — and yet to say (as he does) that these earliest papyri 
do not fit into the text-types identified from later MSS, suggesting thereby that there 
is no continuity between those early papyri and the fourth-century and later textual 
developments? My question, earlier and now, is: Can we not do better than this? 
Can we not perhaps draw some connections between these earliest papyri and the 
later points of textual transmission as represented in the more extensive early uncials, 
the exceptional minuscules, the early Church Fathers, and the earliest versions as far 
as these can be isolated? Following that, can we not attempt to trace the history of 
the text and formulate some theory as to how the text developed? The earliest papyri 
and uncials can furnish the starting point for this process, which in turn can provide 
a substantive basis for describing their significance with respect to ascertaining the 
Original text, though it is doubtful even then that all of them equally will come to 
be described as “of automatic significance” for establishing the original NT text. 
The “trajectory” model (borrowing a term from Robinson-Koester 1971, 
who employ that designation) that I earlier proposed, obviously with the tentativeness 
of a suggestion, was an attempt to draw the earliest papyri into some appropriate 
relationships with the later textual history and to show the continuity between the 
earliest witnesses and the massive tradition that followed. The model involved 
plotting a loose and tentative series of textual steams or trajectories, beginning with 
those forty earliest papyri and uncials and — based on an assessment of their textual 
“character” or “complexion” — drawing the appropriate connecting lines with later 
MSS of similar textual “complexion.” The result was the disclosure of only two basic 
textual streams from that earliest period, one that emerges later as the B-text and 
one that coalesces later as the D-text.!> It is this restriction to only two textual streams 
in the earliest period that leaves Professor Aland, as he puts it, “finally speechless,”!® 
implying that at best an incredible naiveté must lie behind such a simplistic and 
foolish view. I am inclined, however, to persist in this foolishness at least a little 
longer (as will many other NT textual critics), for with the increase of very early 
manuscript witnesses — and I fully agree with Aland that these have increased 
dramatically in the twentieth century — we are in a vastly improved situation for 
tracing these connections. Moreover, as we refine current methods and as we develop 
more sophisticated methods for assessing the textual “character” or “complexion” 
of MSS, we shall be able to make such assessments more confidently. Yet, even our 
present judgments as to the textual character of the earliest papyri and uncials (upon 
which Aland rightly focuses) permit us to trace textual trajectories forward from 
them to further points on the same line represented by major (and still early) uncials, 
such as codices B, D, A, and W, and still further to later uncial and minuscule codices. 
This results, to take some obvious examples, in a trajectory traced from P? (third 
century) through Codex B (fourth century) to Codex L (eighth century), 33 (ninth 
century), 1739 (tenth century), and 579 (thirteenth century); or (in Acts) from P29 


15. Epp 1974: 397-400; the reader is directed to the Hatch Lecture for details, for they 


cannot be repeated here. [Now also see chapter 14.] 
16. Aland 1979a: 6. Actually — and unfortunately — he quotes my description of West- 
cott-Hort as my view, but the point about two early textual streams is made later by me, though 


not in Westcott-Hort’s terms. 
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and P48 (third century) through P38 (ca. AD 300) to Codex D (fifth century) to 614 
and 383 (thirteenth century). With admitted caution, these lines of trajectory also 
may be extended backwards behind (i.e., earlier than) the earliest papyri and uncials 
to show presumed lines of development, though considerable speculation is involved 
in such an exercise. Merely connecting the known points — based on the identifiable 
textual character of the extant witnesses — can, however, be instructive for under- 
standing the earlier history of the NT text and may constitute the basis for a broader 
theory of the text. That was the point that the Hatch Lecture was making, as well as 
pointing out (I think indisputably) that looking at the forty earliest papyri and uncials 
in isolation (as Aland seems intent upon doing) cannot enlighten us very much as 
to how the NT text developed in the early generations of Christianity; rather, we 
need to draw the trajectories and mark the appropriate connections between these 
earliest witnesses and the later witnesses of similar textual character so as to show 
thereby the direction and movement of the text in that early developmental period. 
It was for this reason that I referred in the Hatch Lecture — perhaps somewhat 
ungraciously — to Professor Aland’s view of the early papyn in isolation from the 
later witnesses as a “somewhat static” view and attributed to him a portrayal of the 
period of the early papyri as “an archipelagic phenomenon and one insulated from 
the period of the great uncials which followed” (1974: 399). Yet that is the image 
that he continues to project. We can, on the contrary, show that there is continuity 
between the earliest papyri (or at least many of them) and the fourth century and 
later textual developments, and we can and ought to utilize these connections as the 
basis for formulating a theory and for tracing the history of the NT text in the earliest 
periods of its transmission. It would be uneconomical to repeat here the preliminary 
proposals — already alluded to — on textual trajectories (1.e., that only two distinc- 
tive and continuing streams of text — at opposite edges of a spectrum — emerge 
from our textual history, which we designate the B-text and D-text, with a third 
stream leading abortively to.Codex W) or to rehearse the issues raised in this 
connection in the Hatch Lecture (390-401), but this is an area that continues to 
impress me (and many of my colleagues) as both an obvious and a legitimate field 
of inquiry, as well as one with renewed possibilities in the wake of the unprecedented 
papyri discoveries of the twentieth century. 

Finally, in connection with Aland’s high valuation of the NT papyri, we are 
confronted with an additional claim from him that will astonish many. In a forth- 
coming article on “Der neue ‘Standard-Text’ in seinem Verhaltnis zu den friihen 
Papyri und Majuskeln” (1981), which — as its title indicates — raises the question 
of how the “early text” contained in the earliest MSS is related to the new “standard 
text” of UBS? and NA*, Aland renders his judgment that: 


The new “standard text” has passed the test of the early papyri and uncials. It 
corresponds, in fact, to the text of the early time. . . . At no place and at no 
time do we find readings here [i.e., in the earliest papyri and uncials] that require 
a change in the “standard text.” If the investigation conducted here in all its 
brevity and compactness could be presented fully, the detailed apparatus ac- 
companying each variant would convince the last doubter. A hundred years after 
Westcott-Hort, the goal of an edition of the New Testament “in the original 
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Greek” seems to have been reached. . . . In the framework of the present 
possibilities, the desired goal appears now to have been attained, to offer the 
writings of the New Testament in the form of the text that comes nearest to that 
which, from the hand of their authors or redactors, they set out on their journey 
in the church of the 1st and 2d centuries. (1981: 275)!” 


With this striking announcement that in and through the new “standard text” found 
in UBS? and NA? “a hundred years after Westcott-Hort the goal of an edition of 
the NT ‘in the original Greek’ appears to have been reached,” we seem to have come 
full circle. On the one hand, we are told in no uncertain terms that the Hatch Lecture 
was misguided even in invoking the Westcott-Hort categories in a discussion of the 
history and theory of the NT text and was naive in demanding that some broad 
text-critical theory ought to be sought to justify the form of the NT text that scholars 
and exegetes use, for “the age of Westcott-Hort . . . is definitely over!” (K. and 
B. Aland 1979: 43*). On the other hand, the same audacious claim that Westcott-Hort 
made in the title of their 1881 work — that their textual method had yielded “The 
New Testament in the Original Greek” — is made now for a text not greatly dissim- 
ilar from that of WH and one that disclaims any comprehensive textual theory as its 
basis and justification except a “local-genealogical” assessment of each variation-unit 
and the “automatic significance” of the earliest papyri and uncials. Lest I be misun- 
derstood again, emphasis must be placed on the fact that both the UBS? and the 
NA? editions are monumental achievements of twentieth-century NT textual criti- 
cism, for both their common text and their differing but extensive apparatuses will 
well serve textual critics and exegetes for some time to come; and our gratitude to 
Professors Aland, Black, Martini, Metzger, and Wikgren and to the United Bible 
Societies for the former volume (as well as the accompanying Textual Commentary) 
and to Professor Aland and Dr. Barbara Aland and to the Miinster Institut for the 
latter can hardly be overemphasized — we are grateful beyond measure. Yet, an 
edition of the NT “in the original Greek” cannot, it seems to me, be made a reality 
by fiat or proclamation, nor can the validity of such a claim be so easily pontificated. 
Rather, textual critics at large will require a more comprehensive and convincing 
rationale for the text they accredit as the nearest possible approximation to the 
original — a rationale that reaches beyond the highly valuable but severely limited 
assessment of individual variation-units in isolation and a rationale that seeks and 
finds a broader historical base than the early and precious but narrowly restricted 
and clearly derivative manuscript witnesses of Egypt. Naturally, to state these 
desiderata is much easier than to fulfill them, but that difficulty does not relieve the 
scholar of his or her obligation to evaluate critically the methods employed by NT 
textual critics down through the years and the claims they make for the NT texts 


17. This (with some omissions) is the last paragraph of the essay. Aland gives in English 
the words “in the original Greek,” quoting from the title of Westcott-Hort’s edition. He does qualify 
his statement to the extent of acknowledging that it is not made with the “self-certainty of West- 
cott-Hort,” for the “standard text” has an extensive apparatus that will alert scholars to numerous 
“thoughtful considerations” (whereas Westcott-Hort presented no apparatus to suggest that other 
options were viable — although vol. 1 has a ten-page list of rejected readings and vol. 2 has an 
“Appendix” containing 140 pages of “Notes on Select Readings”). 
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produced on the basis of their methods and principles of criticism. It is in that spirit 
that this evaluation is presented. 

In conclusion, then, we may very well be able to live for the present on a 
“practitioner” approach to NT textual criticism, employing a “local-genealogical” 
method that includes the application of the appropriate external and internal criteria 
variation-unit by variation-unit, but in the long run we shall want — and I think need 
— to have something better, something that rests more firmly on the solid rock of 
historical reconstruction and less upon the shifting sands of a serviceable but tentative 
and sometimes slippery eclecticism!8 or a myopic variant-by-variant assessment, 
even though it is in the hands of an expert practitioner. It is to be freely confessed 
however, that thus far we have failed to reach down to that desired bedrock and that 
we also are not entirely sure of the procedures that will bring us to it. Nevertheless, 
I am confident that we should and must press on toward that goal; perhaps we should 
dare even to “dream the impossible dream.” 


18. See Epp 1976c [now Chapter 8]. 
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CHAPTER 7 


RIGOROUS OR REASONED 
ECLECTICISM — WHICH? 


Gordon D. Fee 


The following paper is a critique of the NT text-critical methodology used by 
Professor Kilpatrick and J. K. Elliott, his former student and the editor of this 
Festschrift. However, it is offered as an expression of sincere appreciation for Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick’s many contributions to scholarship and for his warm personal 
friendship.! 


I. 


There can be little question that the currently reigning method in NT textual criticism 
is eclecticism. It is the method openly espoused by the translators of the RSV (Grant 
1946) and the NEB (Tasker 1964: vii-x), and used, if not by that name, by the editors 
of the UBS} (Metzger 1971: xiii-xxxi). Not all scholars, to be sure, are pleased with 
this state of affairs. Some have even suggested that it is only a provisional method, 
belonging “to a day like ours in which we know only that the traditional theory of 
the text is faulty but cannot yet see clearly to correct the fault” (Clark 1954: 37-38). 
Nonetheless, eclecticism is the currency of the realm and will undoubtedly be so for 
years to come. 

The term “eclecticism,” however, is an umbrella term, and not all who stand 
under it mean the same thing. On the one hand, it refers to a method such as that 
used by the translators of the NEB and the editors of the UBS3, where the age, 
weight, and diversity of witnesses to a variant play a significant role in textual 
decisions. This method, called “rational” or “reasoned” eclecticism,? has been de- 
fined by Vaganay as one where there is “no shutting up of the different branches of 
the science into watertight compartments; verbal criticism, external and internal 
Criticism, all have their parts to play, and they must give each other mutual support” 
(1937: 91-92). 

In contrast Professor Kilpatrick and Dr. Elliott have advocated a “rigorous” 
eclecticism (sometimes called “thoroughgoing” or “consistent”),3 in which intrinsic 


1. [The original publication of this paper in a Festschrift for George D. Kilpatrick accounts 
for the introductory remarks. ] 

2. The term comes from Lagrange 1935. 

3. See the following significant studies by Professor Kilpatrick: 1943, 1963a, 1963b, 
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and transcriptional probabilities ideally are the sole criteria, irrespective of the date 
and nature of the external evidence which supports a given reading. Kilpatrick has 
repeatedly affirmed that “readings must be considered severally on their intrinsic 
character” (1965: 205-6); they must be “accepted or rejected, each and all, on their 
merits” (1963a: 65). This means further that since no MS or text-type has escaped 
corruption, textual decisions must not be made on the basis of which MSS support 
a reading, and further that the variant of any single MS has as much authority as 
does the combined witness of all the rest. 

Elliott has spelled out this method in greater detail and has offered a Greek 
text of the Pastoral Epistles based on internal evidence alone. More strongly than 
Kilpatrick, he inveighs against “the cult of the best manuscript” and repeatedly 
condemns a methodology which uses “exclusively documentary criteria” (1968a: 
1-14). 

At issue between “rigorous” and “reasoned” eclecticism is the weight, if at 
all, one gives the external evidence in making textual choices. The editors of the 
UBS3, for example, often appeal to “the age and diversity of text-type of the Greek 
witnesses” (Metzger 1971: 27 et passim). Kilpatrick and Elliott reject such appeals 
out of hand. But this is not the only difference. Also at issue are the internal criteria 
which Kilpatrick and Elliott tend to emphasize, sometimes to the exclusion of others. 

Over the years Professor Kilpatrick has offered several studies in which 
two primary emphases have emerged: Atticism* and author’s style.° Elliott has put 
these propositionally: (1) “When faced with a straight choice between an Attic and 
a non-Attic expression, the latter is more likely to be what the original author wrote” 
(1968a: 9). (2) “A variant consistent with the author’s style and usage elsewhere, is 
more likely to be original than a variant out of character with the general usage, 
other things being equal” (1968a: 8). 

This methodology has from time to time been called into question. E. J. 
Epp (1965: 172-73), E. C. Colwell (1969: 154-55), and B. M. Metzger (1968a: 
177-79) have each cautioned against the short-sightedness of seeing Atticism as the 
basic kind of stylistic change occurring in the second century, and Metzger in 
particular has warned against decisions which place undue confidence in variants 
reflecting an author’s style (1968a: 178). Furthermore, E. C. Colwell has argued 
convincingly that to neglect the external evidence is to run the risk of default as an 
historian. 

The purpose of this paper is to spell out in greater detail the inadequacy of 
rigorous eclecticism as a total method, an inadequacy which is essentially twofold: (1) It 
assumes a faulty theory of textual corruption and transmission, and therefore an unreal- 
istic — and unhistorical — attitude toward the various textual witnesses. (2) Having 
abandoned the evidence of the witnesses, it leaves textual judgments to the whims of the 


1965, 1967a, 1967b, 1969, 1970. And by Dr. Elliott: 1968a, 1968b, 1969, 1970, 1972a, 1972b. Dr. 
Elliott (1973: 300) has recently called the results of this method a “radically eclectic text.” This is 
a useful article in that he has brought together the resultant text of a great many of the studies listed 
in this note. 

4. E.g., Kilpatrick 1956, 1963a, 1963b, 1965: 202-4, 1967a, 1967b. 

5. E.g., Kilpatrick 1943: 30-34, 1956, 1960a, 1960b, 1963a, 1969. 
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individual practitioner. This problem is especially acute whenever variation can be 
shown to have two equally plausible explanations. In such cases rigorous eclecticism 
will tend either to become monotone, that is, to lock in on one possibility of error to the 
exclusion of others, or else it will simply be cast adrift amid a welter of options, wherein 
the choices are made in a most random and arbitrary fashion. 


Il. 


Since Professor Kilpatrick has repeatedly expressed disapproval of Hort’s method- 
ology, he also of necessity has rejected Hort’s theory of textual transmission. For it 
must be remembered that Hort did not use genealogy in order to discover the original 
NT text. Whether justified or not, Hort used genealogy solely to dispense with the 
Syrian (Byzantine) text. Once he had eliminated the Byzantines from serious con- 
sideration, his preference for the Neutral (Egyptian) MSS was based strictly on 
intrinsic and transcriptional probability. That is, he applied the canons of internal 
criticism first to the documents, then to the “original” text. In his own words: 


Where then one of the documents is found habitually to contain these morally 
certain or at least strongly preferred readings, and the other habitually to contain 
their rejected rivals, we can have no doubt, first, that the text of the first has 
been transmitted in comparative purity, and that the text of the second has 
suffered comparatively large corruption; and, next, that the superiority of the 
first must be as great in the variations in which Internal Evidence of Readings 
has furnished no decisive criterion as in those which have enabled us to form 
a comparative appreciation of the two texts. (Westcott and Hort 1881: 2.32) 


His judgment that Codex Vaticanus (B) best represents the text which has been 
“transmitted in comparative purity” is well known: 


It will be evident . . . that B must be regarded as having preserved not only a 
very ancient text, but a very pure line of very ancient text, and that with 
comparatively small depravation either by scattered ancient corruptions other- 
wise attested or by individualisms of the scribe himself. (Ibid.: 2.250-51) 


Kilpatrick, on the other hand, not only rejects any MS or tradition as having 
a relatively pure transmission, but also almost altogether disregards questions of 
manuscript relationships. He thereby also discards one of Hort’s basic principles: 
“All trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts is founded on the study of their 
history” (ibid.: 2.20). 

In place of a careful study of documents and their history, Kilpatrick has 
tended to relegate that history to the period before the documents — the second 
century. He has frequently cited with approval the contention of Vogels that, “apart 
from errors, the great majority of variants in the New Testament text have come into 
being before AD 200.” He has further argued that “by the end of the second century 
A.D. Christian opinion had hardened against deliberate alteration of the text,” a 
hardening which was “connected not with the canonical status of the New Testament 
but with the reaction against the rehandling of the text by the second century heretics” 
(1963b: 128-31; cf. 1965: 190). 
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The importance of this argument for Kilpatrick’s methodology cannot be 
overestimated. The assumption that all textual corruption derives from the second 
century, plus the general disregard for knowledge of individual MSS, textual rela- 
tionships, and the citing habits of individual Fathers allows him to posit that the 
Original text may be found anywhere in the later witnesses. It is as if the original 
text were scattered during the second century as pieces of a puzzle, to reappear in 
the most random geographical or chronological fashion — even in a single MS from 
the medieval period, although al! of that MS’s hundreds of relatives do not have the 
reading. As Colwell has put it, “Such an editor relegates the manuscripts to the role 
of supplier of readings” (1969: 154). 

But there are some serious criticisms which may be leveled against this 
theory of textual corruption. In the first place, the relegation of textual corruption to 
the second century and a hardening against deliberate change thereafter does not 
seem to accord with the actual data. P66, for example, which was copied at the end 
of the second century, underwent a considerable deliberate revision. But that revision, 
made chiefly by the original scribe, shows no reaction to heresy, nor does it manifest 
a concern for the original wording per se (Fee 1968b: 57-75). Furthermore, if Colwell 
is correct that singular readings are clues to the scribe’s fingerprints upon the codex 
(1965: 372-76), then the plethora of such readings in some MSS as over against 
others (e.g., P°6 & D W) indicates that more than mere carelessness is involved in 
the copying process. Finally, the complete disregard for the wording per se that one 
finds in such “orthodox” Fathers as Tertullian, Epiphanius, and Chrysostom suggests 
that hardening against deliberate change is scarcely a trademark of the third and 
fourth centuries. 

The problems with this theory, however, lie deeper still. Rational eclecticism 
agrees in principle that no MS or group of MSS has a prima facie priority to the 
original text. Furthermore, it agrees in principle that every variant should be con- 
sidered on its own merits. Hort’s famous, and surely correct, dictum — “Knowledge 
of documents should precede final judgement upon readings” — may not be turned 
into “Knowledge of documents shall prejudge judgments upon readings.” 

Rational eclecticism, however, in the words of Duplacy, will plead “donc 
la cause de |’histoire et surtout, au nom de l’histoire, la cause des documents” 
(1965/66: 125). For it is both illogical and unhistorical to imply, as both Kilpatrick 
and Elliott do, that because no MSS have escaped corruption, therefore all MSS are 
equally corrupt, and no MS(S) may be judged better than others. In fact, the very 
internal considerations for which Kilpatrick and Elliott argue as a basis for the 
recovery of the original text, Hort used first for the evaluation of the existing 
witnesses. And if his evaluation of B as “neutral” was too high a regard for that MS, 
it does not alter his judgment that compared to all other MSS B is a superior witness. 

This has been confirmed by recent studies which have applied the principles 
of intrinsic and transcriptional probability to several of the papyrus discoveries. For 
example, Ginther Zuntz subjected P* to a most rigorous analysis as to its quality 
in preserving the original text of 1 Corinthians and Hebrews in various types of 
variation (word order, interpolations, LXX quotations, features of style and gram- 
mar). His conclusions: 
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The excellent quality of the text represented by our oldest manuscript, P4®, 
stands out again. As so often before, we must here be careful to distinguish 
between the very poor work of the scribe who penned it and the basic text 
which he so poorly rendered. P46 abounds with scribal blunders, omissions, and 
also additions. In some of them the scribe anticipated the errors of later copyists; 
in some other instances he shares an older error; but the vast majority are his 
own uncontested property. Once they have been discarded, there remains a text 
of outstanding (though not absolute) purity. (Zuntz 1953: 212-13) 


I have subjected P® and P” to a similar investigation with similar results 
(1968b: 36-56; 1974: 31-44). The singular and subsingular readings of P® are all of 
secondary character precisely because they reflect the scribe’s wildness in copying 
and his tendency to “smooth out” the text. ‘With regard to certain clearly discernible 
features of Johannine style, P®, in nonsingular variants, more often preserves the 
Johannine original than the Western and Byzantine witnesses, but whenever it varies 
from its close relatives, P?5 and B, it picks up predominantly secondary readings. 
Such judgments will affect the value of its witness in variant after variant. 

As to P75, it can be shown to be precisely what Hort considered B. to be: a 
very pure line of very ancient text. For example, when tested along with all other 
witnesses in Luke 10 and 11 for variants reflecting possible harmonization to Mat- 
thew, Mark, or the LXX, P75 and B stood alone in their “comparative purity.” Codex 
D, for example, had thirty-six such harmonizing variants, the Byzantine majority 
had twenty-seven, while P7> and B had six, and some of theirs were more likely the 
result of other factors than harmonization. The results were almost identical when 
the tests were made against certain features of Johannine style (asyndeton, anarthrous 
personal names, “vernacular possessives,” and ott-recitativum), which were chosen 
because there were both Johannine and generally unidiomatic Greek, thus bringing 
them also under the principle of lectio difficilior. 

The point is that MSS may be evaluated as to their scribal characteristics 
and their general worth in preserving the original readings. And such judgments must 
play their proper role in textual decisions. This verdict will be noted at several points, 
but it is nowhere more demonstrable than in the way that Hort, on the one hand, and 
Kilpatrick and Elliott, on the other, evaluate singular and subsingular readings. 


Il. 


It is well known that Hort often adopted singular readings of B because of his 
evaluation of the general superior quality of this MS. But he was no blind follower 
of B; he opted for its singular readings only when internal considerations merited it. 
He therefore distinguished between those singular readings which he judged to be 
the “clerical errors” of B itself and those which “must be reasonably supposed to 
have belonged to the text of its exemplar” (Westcott and Hort 1881: 2.230-46). The 
implication of this is clear: In the time of Hort some of B’s singular readings were 
solecisms of the scribe (therefore, truly singular readings), while others really 
belonged to the “Neutral” text-type, and if earlier (or other) MSS of this text-type 
were ever found, the readings of B would no longer be singular. The subsequent 
discoveries of the Egyptian MSS P45, P46, P&, P72, and P75 have demonstrated the 
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extraordinary skill with which Hort made his judgments. For example, in Luke and 
John, where both P”> and B have extant text, B now has forty-seven singular readings. 
Only one of these (a word order variant at John 10:32) is found in the WH text. On 
the other hand, there are many instances in WH where B was singular in 1881, but 
now is supported by P’5, and sometimes also by other subsequent discoveries. In 
other words, Hort did not consider these as solecisms of B but as belonging to the 
“Neutral” (therefore for him, “original’’) text; and subsequent discoveries have 
proven him right. 

This does not mean, of course, that Hort was correct in following B or that 
such readings are indeed original because they have additional support. What is 
suggested rather is that Hort was aware of the tenuous nature of the singular reading, 
and that he adopted such readings only when they occurred in a MS which, according 
to his theory of textual transmission, was found to be generally superior. 

Kilpatrick and Elliott, on the other hand, on the basis of their theory of 
“random transmission,” are prepared to opt for singular and subsingular readings 
wherever their principles lead them. Elliott does indeed recognize the problems 
involved and briefly speaks to them in his presentation of the case for rigorous 
eclecticism (1968a: 10-11). He argues in principle that “a reading can be accepted 
with greater confidence, when it has stronger support” (11). But he also argues, and 
cites Aland and Tasker in support, that in principle “there is no reason why an original 
reading should not have been preserved in only one ms.” (10). He does note that 
here especially (or only) one needs to be aware of manuscript idiosyncrasies, and 
concludes (rightly): “When a weakly attested reading is accepted as the true reading, 
it must be shown why and how the variant came about, and why it was so widely 
accepted” (10). 

But surely the opposite is equally necessary. That is, when one opts for 
singular readings in such witnesses as P65, %, D, 1241, or Eusebius (!) in the Gospels, 
as Kilpatrick does, or 88, 440, 1908, D, F, or in the Pastorals, as Elliott does, must 
it not be shown that these MSS have a generally overall reliability that would cause 
one to side with them even when they depart from their own relatives, not to mention 
the entire textual tradition? In these instances such readings are not necessarily 
condemned because they are singular, but, as is the case with P6, X, D, and 1241 
in John, because they are singular in MSS whose texts abound in singular readings 
of patently secondary character. 

Furthermore, in practice such choices not only reveal a faulty theory of text, 
but in almost every case there is a better explanation as to why the singular reading 
is the variant rather than vice versa. For example, in a discussion of diminutives in 
the NT, where it is argued that the elimination of diminutives is a feature of second- 
century Atticizing, Elliott says: 


More significant is the noun veaviag which occurs in the New Testament at 
Acts vii 58 and is the only firm example of the noun in the New Testament. 
The diminutive form veaviag occurs as a variant for veavioxog at Matthew 
xix 20; Mark xvi 5; Acts xx 9, xxii 17, 18, 22. The noun veaviac has been 
substituted for the diminutive form by scribes influenced by Atticism. In all 
these places the diminutive form should be read. (1970: 392) 
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Both the strangeness and weaknesses of this argument can be seen once the variants 
and manuscript data are grouped as follows: 


A) Acts 7:58 VEaVLOU no variation 
B) Matt 19:20 VEQVLOG © 700 
VEAVLOXOG Rell 
Mark 16:5 VEQVLOG 2145 
VEAVLOXOG Rell 
C) Acts 20:9 VEQVLOG P74 rell 
VEAVLOXOG 614 1108 1245 1518 2147 
Acts 23:17 VEQVLAV P74 rell 
VEAVLOXOV 2147 
D) Acts 23:18 VEQVLOV B D ¥ Byz pler TR 
VEAVLOXOV P74 & ACE 33 81 1175 pe 
Acts 23:22 VEAVLOV D ® Byz pler TR 


VEAVLOXOV P74 X& ABCE 33 pc 


Groups A and B alone fit within Elliott’s appraisal of things. Group C, 
especially the singular reading of 2147 in Acts 23:17, seems to suggest just the 
Opposite. To say here that “veaviacs has been substituted for the diminutive form” is 
a most peculiar way of looking at textual variation. This seems to ask too much of 
a single eleventh-century minuscule whose textual relatives all have veaviav. How 
is one to explain how this “original” reading is completely missing in all earlier 
Stages in the transmission of the text? 

Furthermore, the question I have asked elsewhere applies here as well. 
Should not “thoroughgoing eclecticism” lead to “thoroughgoing emendation” 
(1970b: 506)? For if Elliott had written this article before von Soden had collated 
codex 2147, then he would have had two “firm examples” of veavias; and con- 
trariwise, if a MS of any kind were ever found to have veavioxov at Acts 7:58, then 
even this “firm example” would yield to the variant. With tongue in cheek, one 
wonders what would happen if such a MS were “discovered” similar to that given 
Erasmus with the Comma Johanneum included. 

Group D further demonstrates the weakness of this method. Here alone one 
has substantial support for both variants; and the cause of variation is not related to 
Atticism at all. As NA26 and von Soden both note, it is a simple case of assimilation 
to the text of Acts 23:17.6 

This, of course, does not necessarily condemn all singular readings in all 
MSS. The fact that P75 (sometimes with P45) and P4% have eliminated what were 
once singular or nearly singular readings of B at some points where these MSS in 
combination seem to preserve the original text, and the fact that each (P“ P75 B) has 


6. With this one might compare Kilpatrick’s siding with a single citation from Eusebius 
(de. 10.8; Kilpatrick 1956: 156) in reading pvnpetov at Mark 16:2, or Elliott’s opting for petadap- 
Bavouevov (cum 81 2005) at 1 Tim 4:4, and many others, all of which can be better explained as 
singular assimilations, rather than all other witnesses as having been corrupted by Atticism. 
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been judged as a careful preservation of a very early type of text, should cause one 
to allow the possibility that any of them in a singular reading best represents this 
text-type. It does not necessarily follow, of course, that the “best representative of 
the text-type” also preserves the original text, but it does mean that the original 
reading may have survived only in the “best” representative of a type of text, not 
necessarily in the entire group of MSS. 

However, all of this is to say that if P46, P7> or B does preserve the original 
text in a singular reading, consideration given to such a reading (besides its best 
answering the questions of internal criticism) rests chiefly on the judgment as to 
the generally excellent quality of these MSS. And it must be granted even then that 
singular readings by their very nature are suspect, which means that there must be 
decisive internal evidence in favor of such a reading before it is considered as 
original. 


IV. 


If one is going to take each reading “on its own merits,” then the fullest range of 
intrinsic and transcriptional probabilities must always be kept in view. Professor 
Kilpatrick himself recognizes this principle and skillfully employs it in some of his 
arguments against Westcott-Hort (some alleged conflations may be due to omission 
by homoeoteleuton [1965: 190-91]). However, both Kilpatrick and Elliott appear 
oblivious to other alternatives whenever Atticism is seen as a possible cause of textual 
corruption. 

Atticism may indeed be a cause of some corruption in the second century, 
but it is hypothetically equally probable (to this writer, far more probable historically) 
that a Christian scribe in the second century altered a less common form (= the 
alleged Atticism) to a more common, if less literary, form. This is especially true 
when the more common form is also septuagintal. One may not assume that scribes 
always to have gone in one direction; and in the second century one may suppose 
scribes just as often to have preferred a biblical to a nonbiblical idiom. After all, 
these scribes were Christians, whose spiritual life — and therefore perhaps stylistic 
idioms — were thoroughly nurtured on the LXX. Kilpatrick, however, does not seem 
to consider this possibility. He has averred, without supporting evidence from the 
MSS themselves, that “the tendency of scribes was to eliminate or moderate Semitic 
features rather than introduce them” (1963a: 69). But the evidence from the MSS 
and the Church Fathers points to the contrary. This can be demonstrated by a detailed 
examination of three of Kilpatrick’s alleged Atticisms: the case of the object of 
noooxuvetv; Cyow/tnoopwar; dnoxoGeic elnev. 

A. Kilpatrick has noted that with mg0oxvvetv “the grammarians condemned 
the dative construction and recommended the accusative”; and therefore he has 
argued that “we should expect it to be changed to the accusative and not the other 
way about” (1967a: 154-55). That such may have happened seems likely. In fact, 
Kilpatrick fails to note the variant in Mark 15:19 where this is the likely explanation 
of the reading of Y 4 213 273 440 472 579. 

However, his discussion of the variations of this idiom in John and the 
Apocalypse seems to be crippled by his view of the alleged Atticizing tendencies of 
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the second-century scribes. For example, there are six (possibly seven)’ occurrences 
of ngooxuvetv with an object in John. In two instances the object is t@ nate without 
textual variation (4:21, 23). In two others (4:22 bis) the object is a noun clause begun 
with the relative 6 (which Kilpatrick suggests “may well be for tovtw 6”). The other 
two instances occur with some textual variation of the personal pronoun: 


4:23 attov p6ée P75 B NC rell 


atta Pp66* X* 124¢ 238 (pc known to Tisch) 
4:24 avtov P66 P75 B XC rell 

Auta 251 (pc known to Tisch)8 

omit NX * D* ff2 Herac Novat 


Although Kilpatrick is properly hesitant, he favors atv@ as the Johannine 
original in both cases. His conclusion: “Avrov is probably an Atticising correction, 
but should we read att@ with so few witnesses or nothing? Opinions differ, but in 
any case we have probably no example in John of xgooxvuveiv with the accusative” 
(1967a: 155-56). 

I demur — on two grounds. (1) If the atvov read by the preponderance of 
witnesses from every geographical and chronological stratum is an “Atticizing” 
correction, how does one explain how this form so thoroughly replaced the other at 
these two places while not a single “Atticistic” correction is known anywhere for 
the two occurrences of t@ xatoi in the same passage? Surely the more likely ex- 
planation of the data is that the author, for some reason unknown to us, wrote atrov 
and that a few scribes independently conformed it to the more common att, either 
because of the immediately preceding 1 xatgi or especially because this is the 
thoroughgoing idiom of the LXX. 

(2) An evaluation of the witnesses to avt® confirms this judgment. The 
singular reading of codex 251 is of the same kind noted in the preceding section. 
The atr@ in 4:23 appears to have more support, but the appearance is illusory. Codex 
238 is unknown to me, except to note that it is unrelated textually to P®& and X. 
Furthermore, P66 and X are textually unrelated in John 4; therefore the variant does 
not go back to a common early ancestor. Nor does it go back to the Johannine original. 
Rather, these MSS are related as to their scribal characteristics — many wild, singular 
readings, often corrected, usually made in carelessness or conformation to more 
common expressions, and almost always secondary. In any case, a glance at the 
photograph of P® suggests that the scribe made an immediate correction of a careless 
slip and his att® is therefore not a copy of a MS with this reading at all. That is, 
his avt@ begins and ends with him and is in no way related to &*, nor to the original 
text of John. 

The problem of variants with this idiom in the Apocalypse is more complex; 
however, Professor Kilpatrick’s statement of the problem seems to be somewhat 


7. I agree with Porter 1966/67 that John 7:38-39a is an interpolation by a later hand. 
8. Tischendorf incorrectly includes Eus. Marcell., which reads attév with the majority; 
see GCS 4 (1906) 5. 
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misleading. He indicates that ngooxvvetv occurs with the dative in eighteen instances 
(actually nineteen; he omits ngooextvncav ta Sodxovti in 13:4) and that there is a 
variant with the accusative in ten of the eighteen (variation occurs in fact in thirteen 
of nineteen), thus implying that the variation is always from the dative to the 
accusative. But such a presentation is prejudicial. 

There are indeed six instances of the dative without variation (t@ Cavt, 
4:10; t@ Oe, 7:11; 11:16; 19:4, 10; 22:9), as well as seven others where the dative 
is read by the majority, and one or a few MSS have the accusative (t@ d5oaxovt, 
13:4; 1 Enotw, 13:4; 1 xoijoavt, 14:7; atta, 19:10; tH eixovi, 13:15; 16:2; 19:20). 
But there are also five places where the accusative is found in all but a few late MSS 
(ta Saovia xal ta eldwira xtd., 9:20; to Oneiov, 13:12; 14:9, 11; 20:4), as well as 
one where the early evidence is fairly evenly divided (ait@/attov, 13:8). 

It would seem that factors other than Atticism should be taken into account. 
The evidence suggests that neither John nor scribes were consistent. If in some cases 
a few MSS reflect “Atticizing” tendencies where John had the dative (and one always 
wonders why such scribes were not consistent to change all such datives), there seem 
to be cases where John is the “Atticist” and scribes conformed to the more common 
dative. Rather than run roughshod over the data, perhaps the MSS can be used to 
determine the author’s tendencies: e.g., t@ Oe is always dative without variation; 
neuter nouns are usually accusative, especially 10 6ynotov (thus, the to @nelov of A 
296 1876 2014 2043 2066 is perhaps original at 13:4, where. it was conformed to 
the preceding Sgaxovit). In any case, such possibilities seem far more probable to 
explain the manuscript evidence than Atticism alone. 

B. Professor Kilpatrick says of the future of Civ that Chow is the Attic form, 
Cnoopuat the non-Attic. This being the case, “we would expect the NT writers to use 
tjgopat” (1963b: 132). He then illustrates his argument from the Gospel of John by 
setting out, with the manuscript evidence, the six occurrences of the future of Civ. 

The heart of the Egyptian tradition (P75 B L) reads the active four times 
(5:25; 6:57, 58; 14:19). In three of these they are joined variously by D, 0, fam 1, 
fam 13, and members of the Byzantine tradition. 

On the basis of the witness of P45, P6, and P’> (the former two read the 
active once each), Kilpatrick notes that the active occurs in MSS which are older 
than AD 200. He therefore concludes: 


As the variation came into being in the second century, the century of Atticism, 
it is more probable that the evangelist at the end of the first century used the 
non-Attic middle which was later corrected to the Attic active future. That the 
evangelist should go out of his way to introduce an Attic form into his Koine 
Greek which the second century scribes then changed to the Koine forms seems 
most unlikely. We may accordingly regard the middle-future as what the evan- 
gelist wrote and the active as an Atticist correction of the second century. 
(1963b: 132) 


Kilpatrick further notes four places in the Epistles where the future active 
occurs, in three of which he finds Atticism at work (Rom 6:2, Cnoopev/Chowpev; 
2 Cor 13:4, Eycopev/Cnooueba; Jas 4:15, Enoopev/Cnowpev). Only at Heb 12:9 does 
he allow that the almost universally attested Cnoopev is original. 
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Of these last four readings, however, two things should be noted: (1) They 
all occur in the first person plural, and these are the only occurrences of the first 
plural of the future of tiv in the NT. (2) Only one of these readings (2 Cor 13:4) 
reflects a variation between the “Attic” active and the “koine” middle. The variation 
at Rom 6:2 is between a deliberative future indicative and deliberative subjunctive,9 
both of which are classical and koine forms (see Smyth 1956: 428, 596; N. Turner 
1963: 98); likewise in Jas 4:15 the choice is between a future indicative and an aorist 
subjunctive. It would seem, therefore, that the future active of Cijv in the first person 
plural is the fixed form, and it was. this that was being resisted in favor of a koine 
form at 2 Cor 13:4, not vice versa as Kilpatrick suggests.!° 

But the real weakness in Kilpatrick’s argument is that he fails to note the 
other ten occurrences of the future of Efjv in the NT (Matt 4:4; 9:18; Luke 4:4; 10:28; 
Rom 1:17; 8:13; 10:5; Gal 3:11, 12; Heb 10:38), all of which occur, as in John, in 
the second and third person. In every instance but one (Luke 10:28 where D and 28 
read the active) fv occurs in the future middle without textual variation. 

Furthermore, the future middle is the septuagintal form. Of over 105 oc- 
currences of the future of Civ in the LXX, the active occurs only in Ps 137:7; 142:11; 
and Prov 9:11, all three in the second person singular. One might well ask why the 
same Christian scribes, who allegedly introduced Atticisms into John, did not do so 
also in the LXX? 

The fact that in John the future middle is universally attested (except for 
P45) at 11:25, and the active attested by the majority of uncials at 6:58, plus the 
universal attestation of the future middle (apart from the first person plural) outside 
of John, seems to point to a conclusion directly opposite that of Kilpatrick. The 
question which Kilpatrick must answer is, why only in John do the Alexandrians, 
and others, reflect Atticist tendencies? For whether or not the evangelist “went out 
of his way” to do so, the future active of Civ is strictly a Johannine phenomenon in 
the entire Greek Bible. Furthermore, the combined evidence of 6:58 and 11:25 
indicates that the Fourth Evangelist was not consistent. What we have then in John 
is not P& and later MSS resisting “corrections” toward Atticism, as Kilpatrick argues, 
but P% and later scribes resisting the “Atticism” of the Fourth Evangelist in favor 
of the more common biblical idiom. 

C. Kilpatrick has also argued that the daoxgu8eig elxev idiom, where there 
are variations, is to be preferred to either of the verbs occurring by itself; for “no 
Greek of any period, left to himself, would say or write dnoxguGeic elnev.” He 
therefore concludes: 


- 9. Interestingly, von Soden cites two MSS (1245 104 [? von Soden has H®!3, which is 
presumably .a misprint for H!93]) as reading tnodpe6a. Yet this is not the original text for which 
Kilpatrick argues, but rather the aorist subjunctive (which is not necessarily non-Attic). Kilpatrick 
is therefore agreeing that in this instance at least the koine Cyooue8a is the secondary form toward 
which these scribes were correcting. 

10. In his evaluation of UBS, Dr. Elliott (1973: 299) has quite missed the point here. 
He has stated that “the middle form should be printed at Romans vi 2, II Corinthians xiii 4, James 
iv 15, where UBS follows & A B which read the active form.” Even Kilpatrick does not argue for 
the middle at Rom 6:2 (see preceding note), and the mtiddle at Jas 4:15 would be a case of 


thoroughgoing emendation! 
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Hence we are not surprised when we find that often where dxoxgueicg elzev 
and the like occur in our Greek text there are variants designed to mitigate or 
remove this unGreek expression. We may even suspect that sometimes the 
attempt to improve the language has been successful and that the more Greek 
expression iS in Our text and the original unGreek wording in our apparatus. 
(1963b: 126) 


However, an analysis of this idiom in John seems again to point to the 
opposite conclusion, namely, that the author himself had a basic un-Greek idiom, 
dnexgi6n [’Inootc] xai elnev [att®], which he himself altered occasionally toward 
the “more Greek” dnexoi6n [*Inootc]; the scribes, on the other hand, tended not “to 
mitigate” the author’s un-Greek idiom, but tended rather to conform to that idiom 
where the author himself had used the “more Greek” form. 

The following evidence substantiates this conclusion: 

(1) The full idiom occurs without manuscript variation nineteen times in 
John.1! On nine other occasions a single MS “mitigates” this un-Greek form.!2 

(2) The “more Greek” idiom (less xai elmev) occurs twenty-one times 
without MS variation.!3 

If one may trust the manuscript evidence at all, these two sets of readings 
clearly indicate that the author of the Gospel himself used both the “Attic” and the 
septuagintal forms. Moreover, the nine instances where a single MS reads the “more 
Greek” for the “un-Greek” idiom indicate that there is very little tendency in the 
manuscript tradition to mitigate the un-Greek form. 

(3) On the other hand, on seventeen other occasions, where the majority of 
MSS read dxoxpivopat without xai elev, one or a few MSS read the full idiom. The 
manuscript evidence for those which read the full idiom at these points is given 
below: 


3:5 LK MOTI 053 69 124 174 213 230 579 1093 1241 pc 
6:70 X (D) N 1187 a ff2 sa 

7:46 544 C bo 

8:19 X D 27 78 543 700 713 1093 1188 1241 
8:33 D 1 7 291 565 658 660 1293 1354 1582 2193 
8:49 X GOA 6 291 440 565 1093 1170 

8:54 1093 1170 1242 1555 e bo 

9:3 053 4 565 eb 

10:32 33 

10:34 P66 (D) 

13:8 1071 r! eth sypal 


11. 1:48, 50; 2:18, 19; 3:9, 27; 4:10, 13; 7:16, 21, 52; 8:38, 48; 9:30, 34; 14:23; 18:25, 
30; 20:28. 

12. 3:3 (X* om. xat elxev); 3:10 (083 om. dxexQi8n "Incotc); 4:17 (X* om. xat elnev); 
5:19 (X* Exeyev . . . & "Inoots); 6:43 (053 om. xat elxev); 6:26 (N om. xat elxev); 8:14 (X elev 
attois 6 "Inoots); 12:30 (X om. xai elxev); 13:7 (33 om. xat elmev). 

13. 5:7; 6:7, 68; 7:47; 8:34; 9:20, 27; 10:25, 33; 11:9; 12:34; 16:31; 18:8, 20, 23, 34, 35, 
36; 19:7, 15; 21:5. 
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13:26 RX D 13 346 
13:38 D aurc ff? 
18:55 X213f 
18:37 Pe 

19:11 ac ff? sypal 
19:22 1170 1242 


(4) On only four occasions do the Egyptian MSS (always with several 
others) read the shorter form against the majority (1:49; 7:20; 9:11, 25). 

From these sets of figures the conclusion is unmistakable that the MSS tend 
not to become “Atticist” against the author, but rather that they tend to conform to 
the more characteristically biblical idiom. The fact that the MSS which do have 
variations at this idiom are not necessarily “superior” witnesses seems to confirm 
this conclusion. Codex Sinaiticus (&), for example, whose tendencies to be “wild” 
in John make it suspect, “mitigates the un-Greek idiom” five times, but it also reads 
the full idiom against most of the rest at four other places. The fact that P6 (almost 
alone) conforms to the more characteristically Johannine idiom at two places indi- 
cates that even in the second century the tendency to “conform” is at least as great 
as any tendency to “Atticize,” as far as this idiom is concerned. 

Finally, while it may be true that “no Greek, of any period, left to himself, 
would say or write dmoxguGeic elnev,” the point is that biblical scribes and Church 
Fathers were not “left to themselves.” They were steeped in the biblical idiom, as 
even a Greek of unquestioned rhetorical and literary powers such as St. John Chry- 
sostom bears unexpected witness. For in two separate citations of John 5:7, where 
all known witnesses have dxexgi6y (or Eye) avt@ O doGevev, he writes anexgiby 
atta 6 do8evig xat elne (anom. 12.2 [PG 48.804]) and darexgiéy atta xat Ace (hom. 
36 in Jo. [PG 59.204])! 

All of this is not to exclude Atticism as a possible cause of corruption. But 
it is only one possible cause, and in all of these cases not the most probable one. 
Textual criticism simply cannot afford a “hardening of the categories.” 


V. 


But if rigorous eclecticism is likely to lock into one possibility of error to the 
exclusion of others, it also runs the risk of making choices in a most random and 
arbitrary fashion. Hort long ago warned of this possibility: “The uses of internal 
evidence are subordinate and accessory: if taken as the primary guide, it cannot but 
lead to extensive error” (Westcott-Hort 1881: 1.543). The following sampling (among 
scores of examples) from Dr. Elliott’s study of the text of the Pastoral Epistles 
illustrates the soundness of Hort’s judgment. 

A. In 1 Tim 1:1 Elliott has argued that the tot added before owtijgos in D 
81 104 is original because it gives balance to the opening sentence (xav’ émtaynv 
GEO TOU OWTEOS TUav xal XQurotov "Inood rig EAnido¢ jyov) and conforms to the 
appositional use of owtijoo¢ elsewhere in the Pastorals (Xguotot “Inoot tot owtieos 
Tov, Titus 1:4; 3:6). 

But one may ask whether this is a correct use of “author’s style.” In the 
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first place, the appositional use of the article with awtfeog in Titus is probably 
irrelevant; for in each case it occurs with the compound name Xovotot “Ingo, which 
always has the article in the Pastorals when an appositive is added. On the other 
hand, the true stylistic equivalent of Ge0v owtijeos is the often repeated anarthrous 
Beot natedg (1 Tim 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2; Titus 1:4; and Paul passim). Furthermore, the 
similar phrases in the salutations of these Epistles do not have the “balanced” 
construction (@x0 B00 mated xai Xouotot “Ingod tov xvetov juov). 

B. In 1 Tim 1:2 Elliott says that the nu@v after nateos found in the Byzantine 
tradition is probably original. He argues: “The possessive was omitted here on 
stylistic grounds: jv occurs 4 times in verses 1 and 2.” Yet in identical variations 
in 2 Tim 1:2 and Titus 1:4 he argues that the jwav was added to conform to 1 Tim 
1:2! But is not this the explanation for all three variants? The Pastor consistently 
wrote 2atodc; scribes variously conformed it to the more Pauline xatedcg huov (Rom 
1:7; 1 Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2; Eph 1:2; Phil 1:2; Col 1:2; Phlm 3; cf. the TR on 1 and 
2 Thessalonians). 

C. In an extensive — and helpful — discussion of all variants involving the 
nomina sacra, Dr. Elliott states, of word order, that “for the author of the Pastorals 
IX X= was the most natural order. He kept this order wherever possible, but when 
I> did not unambiguously show the case in the genitive and dative, he inverted the 
words” (1968a: 201). This is a remarkable statement, given that even in Elliott’s 
resultant text “the most natural order” occurs but five times (in the nominative at 
1 Tim 1:15, 16; 2:5; accusative at 2 Tim 2:8; genitive at Titus 3:6) out of twenty-nine 
occurrences of the double name, and that there is textual variation in twenty-two of 
these. Elliott’s “rule” seems altogether arbitrary; for in fact, discussion of case aside, 
the most common order in the Pastorals is Xguotos "Ingots. There is only one instance 
(Titus 3:6) of the more “natural order” occurring without significant textual variation, 
and in that case it occurs in the genitive! And when this order occurs with scattered 
but insignificant support in 1 Tim 1:15 and 2:5, one wonders again how such choices 
can be made without consulting the manuscript evidence, since there simply are no 
unambiguous internal grounds on which to establish the “rules.” 

D. In 1 Tim 2:9 Elliott adopts the reading of tag before yuvaixas with the 
Byzantine majority. In the discussion he notes that yuvy elsewhere as well as other 
general nouns are anarthrous in the Pastorals. “Nevertheless,” Elliott argues, “we 
should be inclined to add tag here, which parallels tovc avégas.” Indeed, is this not 
precisely what the scribes were inclined to do? Far more so, one would think, than 
that as early grammarians they “omitted the article to conform to other and similar 
uses of the anarthrous generic noun.” 

E. At 1 Tim 4:6, 10; 5:5; and 6:17 there is a series of four variants where 
five, two, one, and three witnesses respectively have another tense than the perfect 
of the majority. Elliott has opted for the variant in each case on the grounds of “the 
rarity of the strict perfect in the Pastorals” (although he acknowledges that it does 
occur in no less than seven instances without variation). That this is another case of 
an argument turned on its head may be seen from his choice of éAxitevv at 6:17 (cum 
F G John Damascus) for the nAmxévat of the rest. Elliott grants that the perfect 
infinitive is rare in the NT (which makes it the lectio difficilior), although it is found 
without variation at 2 Tim 2:14 and Titus 1:16 (which makes it a known Pastoral 
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usage). Yet in spite of this Elliott says: “{The immediately preceding] nagayyeAre 
and tywnia ooovetv are present. So éamtetv agrees naturally.” But this is precisely 
what the ancestor of F G and John of Damascus both sensed, and they altered the 
text accordingly! . 

F. At 1 Tim 2:12 Elliott prefers the word order of the TR, yuvatxt d€ 
5.5aoxelv, because a somewhat similar word order occurs at 1 Tim 5:1 and because 
it 1S unusual for an infinitive to stand first in a sentence in the Pastorals. Since yvvy 
stands first in the preceding sentence, Elliott argues that “the variant du6aoxeiv d¢ 
yuvatx. arose on Stylistic grounds to prevent two consecutive sentences beginning 
with the same noun.” But Elliott’s “variant” is the more difficult reading on all counts, 
especially since the reading of the TR puts didaoxetv and éxttgenw in more logical 
juxtaposition. 

G. At Titus 1:2 Elliott opts for the ngoennyyetkatd of 1908 against the 
éxnyyetrato of all others, despite the fact that éxayyéAAw is a Pastorals’ word. 
Elliott says: “[xgoexnyyeiAato] was altered (a) because it was not Classical, 
(b) scribes objected to verbs compounded with and followed by the same prepo- 
sition, (c) scribes preferred simple to compound forms.” But all of this is arbitrary, 
for scribes can be shown to go either way in all three of these situations. (Cf., 
e.g., the singular readings of D and M in Mark 3:20 for eioégyovtar eig and 
[ovv]-€oxetat.) 

All of these illustrate the tenuousness of choices made on internal grounds 
alone. If textual criticism is going to approximate a science — or at least be con- 
sidered a discipline — it must avoid both the heavy-handedness of seeing only one. 
cause of corruption and the whims of the individual critic. In each of the cases noted 
above, the alternative option also has the better support. Surely that factor tips the 
scales of probability. 


VI. 


The final dilemma of rigorous eclecticism is related to the preceding problem, namely 
that very often internal questions either are indecisive or sometimes collide. 

This dilemma may be illustrated best by noting the three criteria of rigorous 
eclecticism offered by F. C. Grant for evaluating variants (1946: 41): 


1. No one type of text is infallible, or to be preferred by virtue of its 
generally superior authority. 

2. Each reading must be examined on its merits, and preference must be 
given to those readings which are demonstrably in the style of the author 
under consideration. 

3. Readings which explain other variants, but are not contrariwise them- 
selves to be explained by the others, merit our preference. 


The problem for rigorous eclecticism here is, on what grounds does one choose when 
rules 2 and 3 point to directly opposite conclusions? It would seem that when such 
happens — and it often does — rule 1 must be laid aside; for “the generally superior 
authority” of a given MS or type of text may be the deciding factor. 
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One may note, for example, the following set of variations in John 5:17. 
Without regard for the moment to the external evidence, there are these four variants: 


de amexoren autoLc 
2.0 d€ anexoLOn avtoic 
3. 0 SE GNEXOLVATO AUTOLS 
4. o¢ Se anexoLOn avtotc 


The readings are here listed in the order of preference according to Grant’s rule 2. 
Reading 1 is preferred because it is the only reading in accordance with Johannine 
style. The use of 6 5€ for the continuation of narrative is so uncommon in the Gospel 
of John as to make the rigorous eclectic suspect it at any point; and 6c &€ at such a 
point is found in the NT only here and in a reading of & B N 2 33 579 pc in Mark 
15:13. 

On the other hand, according to Grant’s rule 3, the exact opposite is the 
order of preference. The 6c 5€ is the only reading which explains the other variants, 
and is not contrariwise itself to be explained by the others. The 6 € is easily explained 
from 6c 5€ as the preference for a more common form of expression; the omission 
of either reflects a preference for a more characteristically Johannine mode of 
expression. If the omission were original, one can scarcely explain the addition of 
either 6 5€ or 6c 5€ — especially with a form of dxoxgtveoGat in the Fourth Gospel. 
If 6 5€ were original, one can explain the omission as a conformation to Johannine 
style, but 6¢ 5€ defies explanation except as an inadvertent scribal error. 

It would seem, therefore, that either Grant’s rules must be transcended, or 
else a choice must be made between rules 2 and 3. 

However, when external evidence is added, a decision in favor of 6c 8€ 
seems well founded. The external evidence is as follows: 


1. ANEXOLON AUTOLC DEFHMSUV pler TR 
2. 0 5€ anexorOn avtotc P86 CGKLNAA pm 
3. 0 5€ GNEXOLVATO GUTOLC X* W 


4. oc S5€ anexor8n avtoic P5 AB 


The textual relationship between P’> and B means that theirs is a single witness. The 
reading of A is unexpected support, inasmuch as it more often reads with the 
Byzantine MSS than with P’5 B, where these two types of text differ. Moreover, my 
recent study on the alleged recensional character of the Egyptian text-type demon- 
strated that the text of P’> B, although by no means pure, is indeed a witness to the 
faithful preservation of a given type of text (Fee 1974). On the other hand, P® has 
been noted frequently to differ from P75 B in favor of an easier reading (Fee 1968b: 
56), and thus it does here. Furthermore, D, the only early witness to the more 
“characteristically Johannine” reading, has been shown often to conform to a “later” 
text (1968a: 33). 

When, therefore, the earliest and “best” MSS have the reading which best 
explains the others, this combination would seem to overrule the choice dictated by 
rigorous eclecticism. 
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Similarly, the introductory formula at John 11:12 has the following vanants: 


1. ettav ovv avtw o1 paGbytat X D K WII 579 b ff2 
2. ELNAV OVV AUT OL LaOytat avtov 251 254ac 

3. elmav ovv ot pabyntar avtw P66 P75 BC XO pc 
4, elmav OVV aUTw A 44 122 

5. elmav ovv ot paOytat 7 116 314 12007 

6. elmav ovv ot pabytat avtov LY Byz aure f TR 


The most characteristically Johannine reading here is (1) (see Fee 1970a). 
The combination of verb-object-subject (VOS) is far more common than the com- 
bination VS in (5) and (6) and VO in (4). 

But the only reading which explains all the others and is itself explained by 
none is (3). This is easily the /ectio difficilior inasmuch as in the some 120 occurrences 
of this idiom in John the order VSO occurs without variation only where the object is 
a noun (e.g., 2:5; 6:67; 18:11) or where the prepositional phrase mgo¢ . . . replaces the 
dative (e.g., 4:48; 8:57; 11:21). The order VSO where the pronoun is in the dative occurs 
only here and at 11:44 (P75 BC L Wsa bo e vg) in the Gospel of John.14 

Therefore, reading (2) may be dismissed as a modification of (1), and 
readings (1), (4), (5), and (6) all represent various attempts to remove the difficulty 
of the word order of P®& P75 B et al. The fact that this reading is supported by the 
earliest and “best” MSS, as well as by various others which do not necessarily have 
Egyptian proclivities, seems to indicate that the “more difficult” and “best supported” 
reading is to be preferred. 

Such judgments are not expressions of a genealogical method, nor do they 
suggest a full-scale return to Hort. The fact that external evidence serves as a final 
arbiter is precisely where rational eclecticism parts company with Westcott-Hort. 
They started with one text-type as superior and followed its readings except where 
it had clearly discernible clerical errors or, in a few cases, where internal principles 
dictated the superiority of the Western text (as in the so-called Western noninterpola- 
tions). Rational eclecticism starts with readings, noting first the various intrinsic and 
transcriptional possibilities, and where such questions are indecisive, then appeals 
to the relative value of the witnesses. | 

Rational eclecticism is indeed the currently reigning method, and it appears 
to be a valid one, for it takes seriously both internal questions and the manuscript 
evidence. Rather than search for a new method as some propose, or jettison historical 
study as rigorous eclecticism tends to, the present methodological task would seem 
to be the implementation and refinement of rational eclecticism. It is here that the 
labors of Professor Kilpatrick and Dr. Elliott should prove to be most useful. Their 
contributions as to various stylistic features of the NT authors as well as their isolation 
of the variants where Atticism might be a possible factor have not only increased 
our knowledge but also widened our perspective when asking the internal questions. 
For this we express unqualified appreciation. 


14. This unusual order also occurs in three singular readings (6:32 [579]; 7:33 [1241]; 
9:41 [D]). 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE ECLECTIC METHOD IN NEW TESTAMENT 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM: SOLUTION OR SYMPTOM?’ 


Eldon Jay Epp 


I. Problem and Purpose 


The “eclectic method” in NT textual criticism is one of several disguises for the 
broad and basic problem of the “canons of criticism” or of the “criteria for originality” 
as applied to the various readings in the NT textual tradition, and in a real sense 
eclectic methodology — in its several forms as currently practiced — is as much a 
symptom of basic problems in the discipline as it is a proposed and widely applied 
solution to those problems. By the same token, perhaps every methodological ap- 
proach and even every discussion of methodology in NT textual criticism could be 
described as symptomatic of the problems; yet the eclectic method seems in a 
particularly pointed way to veil the problems of the discipline, for by its very nature 
it tries in one way or another to utilize all available approaches to textual problems, 
and in a single given case of seeking the original text it often wishes to apply to the 
problem several established text-critical criteria, even if these criteria have the 
appearance of being mutually. exclusive or contradictory. If indeed basic problems 
are disguised by the eclectic approach, perhaps they also can be disclosed by a careful 
scrutiny of the eclectic method. 

The eclectic approach to the recovery of the most likely original text of the 
NT is, in its broadest definition, a method (1) that treats each text-critical problem 
(normally a single “variation-unit”) separately and largely in isolation from other 
problems, (2) that “chooses” or “selects” (eklegomai) from among the available and 
recognized text-critical criteria those that presumably are appropriate to that partic- 
ular text-critical situation, and (3) that then applies the selected criteria in such a 
way as to “pick” or “choose” (eklegomai) a reading from one or another MS and 
thereby arrive at a text-critical decision for that particular variation-unit. (Inciden- 
tally, it is not clear whether the term “eclectic” refers primarily to the selection of 
readings from here and there or to the choice of criteria from among the many and 


1. A paper prepared originally for the Textual Criticism Group of the SBL, Chicago, 30 
October 1975, and printed in SBLSP 1975: 2.47-82; it appears here by permission and with revisions 
prompted by the seminar discussion. This study was made while the author was a Fellow of the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 1974-75; the support and generosity of the Foun- 
dation are gratefully acknowledged. 
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various Ones available. It is clear, however, that both kinds of choice are prominent 
in the eclectic approach.) 

The term “eclectic,” as applied to NT textual criticism, not only is com- 
paratively recent in its use but also varied in its meaning and emphasis, as the 
succeeding pages show. Its earliest occurrence in this context may have been in 
L. Vaganay’s text-critical manual of 1934, where he employed “eclectic” to describe 
an evenhanded method that took into account the analysis of error in textual trans- 
mission as well as the assessment of both documentary evidence and intrinsic quality 
of readings; a decade later the term “eclecticism” (with certain restrictive adjectives, 
such as “rigorous,” “impartial,” and “consistent”) was used by G. D. Kilpatrick to 
refer to a decidedly one-sided approach, which emphasized stylistic rather than 
documentary considerations and which earlier had been designated “rational criti- 
cism” (critique rationnelle) by M.-J. Lagrange in 1935.2 “Eclecticism,” then, has 
been applied not only to the proposal for a balanced text-critical method that would 
utilize critical principles drawn from both external and internal criticism, but also 
— strangely enough — to a method emphasizing only one of these, namely, internal 
Criticism; still more recently, “eclecticism” has been used to designate a method that 
actually gives the deciding voice to external evidence. Whether a single term is 
appropriate for such a wide range of emphases Is open to question, but that “eclectic” 
is used currently in these varied ways is a matter of fact. 

The terms “eclectic” and “eclecticism” may have appeared only recently in 
NT textual criticism; yet in a real sense the eclectic method, taken in its broadest 
meaning, is as old as the formulation and application of the traditional “canons of 
Criticism,” such as those promulgated by J. A. Bengel in 1725, by J. J. Griesbach in 
1796, by K. Lachmann in 1842, and others, for if it is axiomatic that “the harder 
reading is to be preferred,” and that “the ancient and weighty witnesses” are to be 
given priority, then one is forced to choose between or among conflicting criteria 
when the shorter reading is the easier or the harder reading is the longer, or the 
shorter or harder reading is attested only by late MSS. It is at this point that the 
delicate and ingenious phrase “the balance of relative probabilities” comes into play, 
for when two or more conflicting criteria seem applicable to a given variation-unit, 
then both the choice of the most appropriate criterion (or criteria) and the textual 
decision itself become increasingly complex and problematic. In precisely such a 
situation (logically at least) the eclectic method was born, for at this juncture factors 
on the external, historical, and documentary side of the transmission of the text are 
thrown into the balance with factors on the internal, contextual, and stylistic side, 
and an eclecticism that takes into consideration all conceivably applicable criteria 
— though always within a “balance of relative probabilities” context — is applied 
to each case to isolate the most “suitable” criteria or criterion, which then becomes 
the basis for the selection of the one variant reading that is to be accredited as the 
most likely original. 


2. Vaganay 1937: 91-94; French original, Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1934. For Kilpatrick see 
1943: 33-34, 36; 1944: 65; 1963b: 136; 1965: 205. For Lagrange see 1935: 27-40; cf. Klijn 1949: 
170-71. Further on the designation and use of “eclectic,” see Metzger 1968a: 175-79; and the 
references to the works of Grant and Birdsall in the following note. 
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Difficulties are multiplied, however, when different values are placed upon 
different sets of criteria (e.g., on the “external” criteria as opposed to the “internal’’) by 
different schools of thought; for instance, when the criterion of the “oldest and best 
manuscripts” is valued more highly than the criterion of “conformity to the author’s 
style,” then textual decisions will vary markedly from those made when these relative 
valuations are reversed. Such differing valuations represent, in fact, not only a gen- 
eral problem faced by contemporary textual critics, but also a very special crux in 
text-critical methodology, for among practitioners of an eclectic approach there is a 
distinction to be drawn between what might be called eclectic generalists (true eclec- 
tics), who in each case of textual variation try to employ the appropriate criteria without 
prejudice as to their relative weight or value [Do any such “true” eclectics exist?3], and 
eclectic specialists (biased eclectics), who tend to fall into two distinct subgroups, 
(1) those who quite obviously value external criteria above the internal and who utilize 
the latter mainly to clarify cases plagued by an ambiguous array of external evidence, 
and (2) those who forthrightly value internal criteria above the external and who rely 
almost exclusively on grammatical, stylistic, and contextual factors in their textual 
decisions. The issues underlying these distinctive eclectic approaches determine and 
constitute the subject matter of the discussion to follow.* 

The problem of eclectic methodology, then, has at least two aspects. First, 
integral to the eclectic method — in all its forms — are the criteria for originality of 
readings, and these need to be described with some care and assessed, for they 
are the stock in trade of eclecticism. In the second place, the various eclectic ap- 
proaches need to be examined, not only to see whether what we have called the 
eclectic-generalist method is viable, but particularly to scrutinize the relative merits 
and usefulness of the two competing eclectic-specialist approaches. It has been said 
often before (recently by Epp 1974: 403-5), but bears repetition, that all of us — 
except the genealogists — employ an eclectic method, for it is the contemporary 
procedure both for handling separate cases of textual variation and for formulating 


3. Vaganay 1937: 91-95 would appear to qualify on the basis of his description of “proper” 
method; F. C. Grant’s description of the procedures adopted by the RSV commission may fit this 
category (1946: 38-41); also, the combination found in J. N. Birdsall (1970: 316-18, 374-77) of an 
extensive treatment of the history of the NT text in its earliest period and of a strong emphasis on 
“rational criticism” to achieve, by this twofold approach, the goal of an “eclectic text” suggests that 
his method fits the category of “true” eclecticism. 

4. These broad classifications (eclectic generalists and specialists), it should be noted, 
encompass all contemporary NT textual critics with the exception of the genealogical scholars; the 
latter construct stemmata for NT textual transmission and thereby affirm the feasibility either of 
reconstructing the archetype or of isolating the earliest “state” of the NT text (or, better, of each 
major segment or transmissional unit of the NT text). The older, simplistic genealogical approach 
(stemmata and archetypes) has been abandoned almost entirely by NT textual critics (except in 
connection with small “families” of MSS) because it is both inapplicable to the massive and disparate 
NT data and ineffectual in tracing sure developmental lines through MSS with such complex mixture 
as those of the NT textual tradition (Colwell 1969: 66-70, 82-83, 164; Kenyon 1975). An approach 
known as “textual analysis,” which (somewhat more modestly) determines the genealogical rela- 
tionship between and among the various “states” of a text (though not the genealogy of the documents 
containing them) with a view to identifying the “state” from which all the others have descended 
(see Dearing 1974a: 1-2), has not as yet been widely assessed — and certainly not definitively so 
— by NT textual critics in general. 
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Critical texts of the NT. Yet, recent handbooks and other technical literature of the 
discipline all too seldom engage in serious self-criticism of this central and basic 
matter of the methodology employed in isolating the most likely original NT text. 
Above all, our aim in this present discussion is the clear definition and description 
of the eclectic method and of attendant issues, and beyond that our purpose is the 
critical evaluation of the eclectic approaches currently in use. In fulfilling these goals 
it will be instructive, as is so often the case, to employ a historical approach, 
attempting to show whence and why current eclectic methods developed; accord- 
ingly, a history of the criteria for originality of readings will form the first step in 
our analysis of the eclectic method and will provide the context for its evaluation. 


II. Criteria for Originality of Readings 


The traditional “canons of criticism” are in reality, of course, criteria for determining 
the originality of variant readings in a textual tradition, that is, they are principles 
devised to countervail the corrupting processes attendant to the manuscript transmis- 
sion of ancient texts and are based both on knowledge of the documents transmitting 
the texts and on acquaintance with the scribal habits of those who copied them. 


A. Use of the Critical Canons in Antiquity 


Undoubtedly the first application — rudimentary and unsystematic as it was — of 
such canons of criticism to the NT text was made by Origen, who, for example, 
could characterize certain variant readings as found in “few,” “many,” or “most” 
MSS known to him (Metzger 1963a: 81), an adumbration of the much more modem 
canon underlying the sixteenth-century phrase textus receptus (TR), or “text received 
by all,” a canon that in reality declares that the reading supported by the largest 
number of MSS is to be accounted original. Although Origen does not always follow 
the majority reading and at times even rejects a reading of the entire known manuv- 
script tradition (ibid.: 91-92), yet the canon of the majority reading is latent in his 
comments. Moreover, at other times Origen employs etymological and theological 
canons (ibid.: 82, 85, 87), and he preferred readings that suited the immediate context 
(once he uses the phrase “inner probability”) and that were harmonious with parallel 
passages (Pack 1960: 144-45). A century and a half later, Jerome evidences the use 
of the canons of age (old MSS are given more weight), of scribal quality (the care 
in writing and in correcting a MS affects its reliability), of a reading’s suitability to 
its context, of a reading’s grammatical appropriateness (Hulley 1944), and of har- 
monization from parallel passages (Lagrange 1935: 37). Though it would be useful 
to pursue such early uses of critical canons down through the Middle Ages, in the 
final analysis it is their formulation and utilization in modern NT textual criticism 
that will be most instructive for us. 


B. Use of Critical Canons in Modern Times 


It was only in modern times that canons were drawn up in formal fashion, ranging 
from the first such attempt by Gerhard von Mastricht in his 1711 edition of the Greek 
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NT (11-16, 48-68), who lists forty-three canons and comments at length on most of 
them, to the terse proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua (“the harder reading is to be 
preferred”) of Bengel, to Griesbach’s fifteen canons and Lachmann’s six, and to the 
various lists of critical principles found in manuals of NT textual criticism.° 

It is instructive to peruse these lists of critical canons, especially those given 
and employed by various editors of the Greek NT down through the years. JOHN MILL 
of Oxford listed no canons of criticism for his edition in 1707, but he appears to have 
relied primarily on two canons, that smooth and easy readings are not necessarily 
genuine and that the united testimony of different kinds of authorities carries more 
weight than mere numerical preponderance of authorities, though at the same time he 
does not regard as important the mere number of MSS attesting a reading. In addition, 
he considered patristic quotations decisive and highly valued the Latin versions, 
particularly the OL, in textual decisions (see Tregelles 1854: 44-45; Fox 1954: 70-71). 
Mill’s own formulations of Bengel’s later canon concerning the “harder” reading are 
of interest: “. . . In proportion as a [reading] is more obscure, it is generally speaking 
more authentic, and among various readings that occur, those that seem clearer are 
justly suspected of falsification by having crept in from the margins of a MS in place 
of other more obscure ones.” Or, “I consider this reading [in Rom 7:23] to be genuine, 
as also almost all that are somewhat hard and look absurd”; also, Mill at one point 
describes a variant as “clearer [argutius] rather than correct.”® 

The canons of GERHARD VON MASTRICHT,’ referred to earlier, were 
designed to disparage the value of those variant readings that he had taken from the 
1710 edition of Mill and Kiister’s Greek NT and had reprinted in his own 1711 
edition. His forty-three canons are no longer important in themselves, though extolled 
by some at the time; they take on significance, however, when it is observed that 
both Wettstein (b. 1693) and Bengel (b. 1687), very soon after 1711, encountered 
these canons and the text that accompanied them and apparently were rather pro- 
foundly affected by them. Bengel became acquainted with the canons in Heidelberg 
about 1713, and he published three separate refutations, first in the apparatus criticus 
attached to his edition of 1734 and finally, with considerable detail, in his preface 
to Gnomon Novi Testamenti in 1742.8 

Many of von Mastricht’s canons are concerned with scribal habits and the 
causes of variant readings, such as the “negligence, listlessness, haste, and. . . 
malice” of scribes (Canon I), the repetition of words or sentences from the context 


5. See, as examples, Michaelis 1802: 1.1.328-29, who lists about twenty canons; Hug 
1836: 301-7; Tregelles 1860: 4.343-45; Hammond 1880: 93-99; Scrivener 1894: 2.247-56; Nestle 
1901: 239-41; Schaff 1903: 202-5; Jacquier 1911: 2.328-35; Metzger 1968a: 209-10; Metzger 1971: 
XXiV-xxvill; cf. also Warfield 1907: 82-87; 107-27; Lagrange 1935: 17-40; Vaganay 1937: 64-89 
[now Vaganay-Amphoux 1986: 98-127]; several canon lists are reproduced in Colwell 1952: 32-33, 
73-75, 111-15; also now see B. and K. Aland 1989: 280-82. 

6. Adapted from Fox 1954: 147, where the pertinent Latin texts may be found. 

7. On the name, which has been the subject of controversy, see Abbot, “Gerhard von 
Mastricht” (1888: 184-88). 

8. Bengel 1855: xiv-xxi. The detailed refutation has been omitted from the English ed. 
of Gnomon (Philadelphia, 1864) and from its recent reprint, New Testament Word Studies (2 vols.; 
Grand Rapids: Kregel, 1971); cf. xx-xxi, xxxiv (= reprint, vol. 1). 
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(II, II), the substitution, addition, omission, or alteration of letters, syllables, words, 
and the like (V, VI, VII, XXVI, and XXVII), and the growth of variant readings 
from gospel parallels (XVI, XXIV); moreover, variations recognizable as due to the 
presumption or impudence of a copyist are not “variant readings” (XXVI, XXVII, 
cf. IX) and are to be rejected in favor of the “received readings” (cf. VIII), as are 
“absurd” readings (XXII). Moreover, copyists as well as MSS can be observed and 
described as prone, for example, to add or to omit (XV, XXX, XXXI). More specifi- 
cally, especially in cases involving omission, one codex does not make for a variant 
reading (IX), nor do two codices in agreement against a received reading that makes 
sense (X), nor do three or four codices produce a viable variant against twenty MSS 
(XI), for “a great number of manuscript codices, for instance twenty or more, 
establish and approve a received and common reading of good sense, above all in a 
case of a variant involving an omission” (XII), nor does a reading of three or four 
codices that does not alter the sense — whether consisting of addition, deletion, or 
change of construction — command attention, for “certainly no reason is compelling 
that will prefer a variant reading to a received reading” (VIII). Finally, Canon XXIV 
indicates that a variant reading commonly disappears when the origin of that variant 
reading is discovered. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, in his 1720 pamphlet on proposals for printing a 
Greek and Latin NT (which task, as is well known, was never completed), made it 
Clear that the criterion of the antiquity of MSS (“. . . the most ancient and venerable 
MSS, in Greek and Roman capital letters”) was primary (Proposal I), with the 
corollary that readings chosen for the text must be confirmed by the use of “the old 
versions, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic, and Aethiopic, and of all the fathers, Greeks and 
Latins, within the first five centuries,” adding that any reading intruding upon any 
copies since that time is “of no value or authority” (Proposal [V). Bentley’s overriding 
concer appears to be with what are now called external criteria rather than with 
internal evidence. 

J. A. BENGEL, in a 1725 “Prodromus” to his proposed edition of the Greek 
NT (which appeared in 1734), stated his leading and classic canon, “the harder 
reading is to be preferred,” a principle already utilized with some frequency by Mill 
in his lengthy prolegomenon. In this celebrated canon, Bengel was responding to his 
Own urgent question as to which reading (in a given case) is likely to have arisen 
out of the others (Kimmel 1972: 48; cf. 414 n. 45), and actually he was reducing 
all of von Mastricht’s forty-three canons “to one comprehensive rule of four words” 
(Nestle 1901: 16-17, 239): proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua. Since Bengel’s time, 
this canon often has been expressed as difficilior lectio potior. Akin to this canon 
are some others issued by Bengel and relating also to internal considerations: readings 
representing obvious scribal errors or scribal elaborations are inferior (cf. his numbers 
13 and 14 below), as are readings showing alliteration, parallelism, or lectionary 
adjustments to the text (number 14) (1855: xiu; Eng. ed. 1.xvii): 


13. A reading which does not allure by too great facility, but shines by its 
native dignity, is always to be preferred to that which may fairly be 
supposed to owe its origin to either the carelessness or the injudicious 
care of copyists. 
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14. Thus, a corrupted text is often betrayed by alliteration, parallelism, a 
modification for the beginning or end of a church lesson. The recurrence 
of the same words suggests an omission; too great facility, a gloss. Where 
various readings are many, the middle reading is the best. 


Though Bengel’s “harder reading” canon is not in this list in so many words, it is 
presupposed (and actually contained) in both 13 and 14 where the word “facility” 
Occurs. 

For text-critical decisions, Bengel also valued highly, as did Mill and 
Bentley before him, the oldest Greek MSS and the Latin versions; this is clear from 
the preface to his Gnomon (1742), where he gives his list of twenty-seven “canons” 
(he calls them monitis —“admonitions” [xii-xiv; Eng. ed., 1.xvi-xx]), two of which 
we have quoted above and many of which range well beyond what normally would 
be designated as text-critical canons. Admonition 12 is by far the most telling of his 
rules: 


... More witnesses are to be preferred to fewer; and, which is more important, 
witnesses which differ in country, age, and language, [are to be preferred] to 
those which are closely connected with each other; and most important of all, 
ancient witnesses [are to be preferred] to modern ones. For, since the original 
autographs (which were in Greek) can alone claim to be the Fountain-head, the 
highest value belongs to those streams which are least removed from it; that 
is, to the most ancient codices, in Greek, Latin, &c. (xiii; Engl. ed., 1.xvili 
[italics in original]). 


Two other canons are closely related to this one: number 9, which refers to versions 
and patristic quotations as carrying little weight when they differ from Greek MSS 
of the NT, but “where Greek manuscripts vary, those have the greatest authority, 
with which versions and fathers agree”; and number 10, which commends the Latin 
Vulgate, when supported by Latin Fathers, because of its singular “high antiquity” 
(xili; Eng. ed., 1.xvii). 

Just at this point it is essential to emphasize that no discussion of critical 
canons dare overlook Bengel’s greatest contribution to this aspect of NT text-critical 
methodology, namely, his pioneering division of the extant MSS into classes or 
groups (syzygies, he called them), for a fundamental and far-reaching “canon” or 
principle emerges from (or perhaps underlies) this methodological procedure. For 
Bengel, all NT MSS fall either into the African “family,” consisting of the most 
ancient Greek MSS and the most ancient versions (Codex A, the Greco-Latin codices, 
and the Ethiopic, Coptic, and Latin versions), or into the Asiatic family, made up of 
the more recent Greek MSS and versions. He then speaks of the readings of the 
African family as “always ancient” and states that those of the Asiatic family, “many 
as they are, have often but little weight. . . .”? Though there were adumbrations of 
these views, particularly in Mill — who recognized the greater importance of certain 
combinations of witnesses (such as A and the Latin versions) than of mere numbers 


9. See Tregelles 1860: 4.69-70; he also gives Bengel’s Latin text of these statements. 
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of witnesses — and in Bentley — who viewed the Greek MSS as transmitted from 
three areas (Egypt, Asia, and the West) and who gave preference to the more ancient 
readings — yet here in Bengel’s classification of known sources of the NT text was 
enunciated for the first time in a systematic formulation the significant and funda- 
mental principle that textual witnesses must be weighed and not merely counted. \t 
is noteworthy, too, that in Bengel’s text-critical system the internal and external 
criteria are counterparts, though it is sufficiently clear nonetheless that for him the 
external considerations have both the first and the decisive voice. This is evident 
from his Admonition 12 (quoted above), but also by implication from the very 
phrasing of his summary statement on text-critical principles (Admonition 15):1° 


There are, therefore, five princip[al] means of judging the Text. The Antiquity 
of witnesses, the Diversity of their extraction, and their Multitude; in the next 
place, the Origin of the corrupt reading, and the Native appearance of the 
genuine. 


Obviously, the first three items here involve external criteria, the other two internal, 
and Bengel — significantly — separates the categories with a semicolon and tum 
(“then,” “in the next place”). The last two items refer to Bengel’s 13th and 14th 
Admonitions (see above), covering scribal errors, elaborations, and improvements. 
Since the first three items of Admonition 15 correspond to the three criteria in 
Admonition 12 (reversed in order of listing, though not in their order of importance, 
as the different phrasing will show), we know precisely how Bengel valued these 
Criteria: antiquity of witnesses was most important, then their geographical, language, 
and age distribution, and last — though still significant — their number. When Ben- 
gel in his summary statement then lists, both in a separate category and as “in the 
next place,” matters involving internal considerations, we may be sure that these are 
subsidiary to the external criteria first listed, and this indication of the superiority of 
external criteria is supported also by the system of classification that he applied to 
the textual witnesses. 

Bengel, therefore, suggests that text-critical criteria are of two distinct and 
separable kinds, external and internal, and that the external are superior to and more 
decisive than the internal. Bengel implies, moreover, that an eclecticism becomes 
Operative when the evidence or the canons are in conflict: he says of his five 
principles for judging the text, “Where these concur, none can doubt but a skeptic; 
when, however, it happens that some of these favor one reading, and some another, 
the critic may be drawn now in this, now in that direction; or, even should he decide, 
others may be slow to agree with him” (Admonitions 16 and 17 [xiii; Eng. ed., 
1.xviii]). 

To what extent did Bengel’s canons of criticism shape his text of the NT? 
Actually, his text was hardly affected when measured against the effects that would 
naturally have been expected to flow from his theories, for he chose to retain the 
TR except when readings judged by him to be original had appeared already in some 


10. Bengel 1855: xiii; Eng. ed., 1.xviii. I have added “in the next place” (twn) from 
Bengel’s Latin text, quoting otherwise the English ed. 
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printed edition of the NT. He did, however, impose his judgment on the text in a 
more direct way by rating variant readings (placed under the text, without reference 
to supporting witnesses) according to their closeness to the original and according 
to their relative merits in comparison with the reading of his printed text; there were 
five categories, each indicated by a Greek letter: (a) the genuine reading, in Bengel’s 
judgment; (6) a reading whose genuineness was not entirely certain, but which was 
preferable to the reading in the text; (y) a reading equal in worth to that in the text, 
but the choice was unsure; (5) a reading of less value than that in the text; and (€) a 
spurious reading.!! 

Despite his failure to carry through consistently on his principles, Bengel 
effectively set in motion two processes, each of which was destined to have far- 
reaching effects upon the establishment of the NT text and upon NT textual criticism 
as a discipline. One of these processes would involve the increasing recognition that 
the oldest MSS, rather than the most numerous or smoothest, were the best MSS; 
the other process would involve the alternating cooperation and tension between 
external criteria and internal considerations in determining the most likely original 
NT text. These processes had only the dimmest beginnings in Mill and Bentley, but 
with Bengel came the basis for their swift development. The former process would 
lead, through Griesbach and then Lachmann, more than a hundred years later, to the 
decisive overthrow of the TR in favor of a NT text based solely on ancient witnesses; 
the latter process would lead through many editors of the NT text — and their editions 
— to the problematic juxtaposition of external and internal criteria and to the current 
ambivalence and ambiguity in their application. It would seem not too far from the 
truth, then, to say that the origins of eclecticism can be traced with some assuredness 
to Bengel’s formulary intermingling or conjoining of external and internal canons 
and that, in terms of our earlier definitions, Bengel appears to be an eclectic specialist 
and one on the side of those who consider external evidence decisive but who employ 
internal criteria to settle matters for which the external evidence is conflicting or 
ambiguous. 

J. J. WETTSTEIN, whose two-volume Novum Testamentum Graecum ap- 
peared in 1751-52, took an interest in variant readings before he was twenty years 
old (in 1713), following the appearance of G. von Mastricht’s Greek NT of 1711 — 
published by Wettstein and Smith of Amsterdam, whose senior partner was Wett- 
stein’s relative. During the several years of direct preparation for his own Greek NT 
and during the nearly twenty years of delay (due largely to theological issues — his 
Arian views), Wettstein’s critical principles were altered from a generally high view 
of the oldest MSS to quite the opposite, a change based on his acceptance of the 
latinization theory — that all of the oldest Greek MSS had been corrupted by inter- 
polation from Latin MSS; consequently, he said, the textual critic must move several 
centuries beyond the oldest Greek MSS to more recent ones if a pure text is to be 
found. Yet, in his 1751-52 edition, Wettstein enunciates many of the critical canons 
that he had published separately in 1730, before his views on the oldest Greek MSS 


11. Cf. now the ratings in the UBS3, which “indicate the relative degree of certainty ... 
for the reading adopted as the text” (xii-xili). 
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had changed, and the result is curious: his approved readings (over against the Elzevir 
text printed in Wettstein’s edition) often stand in opposition to his stated principles 
or canons of criticism. Among those principles are the following: the reading in 
clearer or better Greek is not necessarily preferable; more often the contrary (item 
7); among readings equally suitable to the context, that which employs an unusual 
expression is preferable (8); the fuller, more ample reading is not preferable to the 
shorter (9); the reading found in the same words elsewhere is not preferable to one 
that is not (10); a reading conformable in every respect to the style of the author is 
preferable (11); the more orthodox reading is not necessarily preferable (12); the 
Greek reading more in accord with the: ancient versions is preferable (13); patristic 
testimony has much weight in attesting the true reading, and silence in the Fathers 
on readings of importance in the controversies of their times renders such readings 
suspect (14 and 15); the more ancient reading is preferable, other things being equal 
(17); and the reading of the majority of MSS, other things being equal, is preferable 
(18).12 

Obviously, many standard —if sometimes mutually exclusive — criteria 
are to be found in this list; it is equally obvious, however, that Wettstein abandoned 
many of them in establishing his final textual theories and in printing his own 
preferred readings for the NT text. Some of Wettstein’s theories and canons and 
particularly the contradictions among them can be explained by his change of views 
between 1730 and 1751, especially his growing opposition to the views of Bengel, 
who (as noted earlier) held to a high view of the oldest Greek MSS and of the Latin 
versions, and whose views Wettstein combated by pushing further than anyone else 
the theory of the latinization of the oldest Greek MSS of the NT. Wettstein’s incon- 
sistencies become obvious when, for his edition, he prefers later, presumably unlat- 
inized, codices to the earlier ones — against his canon 17 that the more ancient 
reading normally is preferable, and when he can state in the same work that any 
division of readings into groups with more or less weight is useless (canon 6) and 
also can affirm that “codices are to be appraised by weight, not by number.”!3 

Our interest here, however, is not in Wettstein’s consistency or his lack of 
it, but only in the formulation of criteria for the recovery of the most likely original 
readings; his list of canons, whether he followed them or not, represents a thoughtful 
approach at a time now judged by all to precede a genuinely scientific understanding 
of NT textual criticism; as such, they are as worthy of our attention as any other list 
of critical canons from this general period. Finally, for our purposes it is of interest 
to observe that the external and internal criteria are undifferentiated in Wettstein’s 


canon list. 
J. J. GRIESBACH published three editions of the Greek NT between 1775 


12. Selected from nineteen items in chap. 16 of Wettstein’s [anonymous] Prolegomena 
of 1730, which appear as eighteen items in the appendix to his 1751-52 edition of the NT, “Ani- 
madversiones et cautiones ad examen variarum lectionum N.T. necessariae,” 2.851-74. Cf. Tregelles, 
1854: 80; Hulbert-Powell 1938: 114-21. If not otherwise available, the text of Wettstein’s 1752 
“Animadversiones” can be found in Wrangham 1828: 1.511-12. 

13. Metzger 1968a: 114. Note that Wettstein, in his 1752 appendix, has dropped the 
original 18th canon — that the reading of the majority of MSS is normally preferable. 
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and 1807, and the second edition of 1796-1806 contained his canons of criticism, 
fifteen in number. These canons are concerned with internal criteria for determining 
the originality of readings, and they include numerous points made earlier by Bengel 
and Wettstein. Griesbach’s first canon,!4 judging both from its primary position in 
that list and from the detailed attention accorded it by Griesbach, must have been 
regarded by him both as first in importance and fundamental in nature. The canon 
states that “the shorter reading . . . is preferable to the more verbose”; this, says 
Griesbach — quite correctly — is based on the principle that scribes are far more 
prone to add to their texts than to omit.!5 He qualifies the canon carefully and in 
several ways, noting, for example, (1) that the canon applies only when the reading 
in question has some support from “the old and weighty witnesses”; and (2) that the 
originality of a shorter reading is more certain still (a) if it is also a harsher, more 
obscure, ambiguous, elliptical, hebraizing, or ungrammatical reading, (b) if the same 
matter is expressed differently in various codices, (c) if the order of words is incon- 
sistent and unstable, (d) if the reading stands first in a pericope (or church lesson), 
or (e) if the fuller reading shows evidence of a gloss or an interpretation, or is in 
accord with words in parallel passages, or appears to have been taken from a 
lectionary. He continues, however, that the shorter reading would not have a strong 
claim to originality (unless supported by many notable witnesses) (1) if the missing 
portion of the longer reading (a) can be attributed to homoeoteleuton, (b) would have 
appeared to scribes as obscure, rough, superfluous, unusual, paradoxical, an offense 
to piety, an error, or inconsistent with parallels, or (c) does not, by its omission, 
destroy the sense or the word structure, or (2) if the shorter reading (a) 1s less suitable 
to the author’s character, style, or goal, (b) makes no sense at all, or (c) probably 
represents an intrusion from a parallel passage or a lectionary. In these qualifications 
and elaborations of his first canon, Griesbach has anticipated many of his succeeding 
canons, thereby providing an instructive illustration of how the various critical canons 
overlap and intertwine in actual practice. 
Griesbach’s fourteen other canons specify that: 


2. “The more difficult and more obscure reading is preferable to that in 
which everything is so intelligible and cleared of difficulties that every 
scribe is easily able to understand it.” 

3. “The harsher [or rougher] reading is preferable to that which flows 
pleasantly and smoothly.” “Harsher” refers to readings that are elliptical, 
hebraizing, ungrammatical, contrary to normal Greek usage, or offensive 
to the ears. 

4. “The more unusual reading is preferable to that which constitutes nothing 
unusual.” “Unusual” means rare words, words with rarely used mean- 
ings, and uncommon phrases and constructions. Scribes seized on the 


14. The canon in its entirety may be seen conveniently in Metzger 1968a: 120. The Latin 
text of all of Griesbach’s canons — should the 2d ed. of his Greek NT not be available — will be 
readily accessible to most in Alford 1883: 1.81-85. 

15. Though this is a well-established principle, see now the questions raised about its 
validity by Royse 1979: 154-55; cf. Kilpatrick 1978: 7. 
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more customary expressions rather than the more exquisite, and for the 
latter they substitute glosses and explanations (especially if these are 
provided in the margin or from parallel passages). 

5. “Expressions less emphatic [rhetorically], provided that the context and 
goal of the author do not demand emphasis, are closer to the genuine 
text than readings possessing, or appearing to possess, a greater vigor, 
for polished scribes, like commentators, love and seek out [rhetorical] 
emphases.” 

6. “The reading, compared with others, that produces a meaning suited to 

the support of piety (especially monastic piety) is suspect.” 

. “Preferable to others is the reading that conveys [at first glance] an 
apparently false meaning, but which meaning, upon thorough examina- 
tion, is found to be true.” 

8. “Among many readings in one place, that reading is rightly considered 
suspect that clearly suits the opinions of the orthodox better than the 
other readings,” for it was impossible for a scribe who was a monk 
devoted to the church to overlook any reading that appeared strongly to 
confirm any catholic doctrine or to destroy a heresy. 

9 and 10. These canons treat homoeoteleuton and related phenomena, and readings 

arising from this “symmetry” of language are of “no value” and are 
“rightly rejected.” 

11. “The reading is preferable, among many in the same place, that lies 
midway between the others, that is, the reading that, as it were, holds 
together the threads in such a way that, if this reading is admitted as 
Original, it becomes obvious how or, better stated, by what origin in error 
all the other readings have arisen from it.” 

12. “Readings having the odor of a gloss or an interpretation may be re- 
jected.” 

13. “Readings that have been introduced into the text from ancient commen- 
taries or scholia of the Fathers are to be spurned.” 

14. “We reject readings appearing originally in lectionaries.” 

15. Finally, “readings introduced from the Latin versions into the Greek 
books are disapproved.” 


~] 


These internal criteria supplemented Griesbach’s theory of the history of 
the text that was evident already in his first edition of the Greek NT in 1775-77. He 
divided the extant MSS of the Gospels into three groups (following J. S. Semler’s 
1764 expansion of Bengel’s two-family scheme): two ancient “recensions” or fami- 
lies (the Western and Alexandrian, dating to the beginning of the third century) and 
one more recent (the Constantinopolitan, dating to the late fourth century and fol- 
lowing). One of Griesbach’s critical principles, arising out of this understanding of 
the early history of the text, was that a reading had high claim to originality when 
supported by two of these three “recensions”; more particularly, (1) a reading was 
accounted genuine when supported by all three of these old “recensions” (“Prolego- 
mena,” sec. III, item e); (2) a reading attested by the Western and Alexandrian against 
the Constantinopolitan was the most ancient reading —.and was, indeed, to be 
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regarded as genuine if at the same time its “internal excellence” shone forth (item 
g); (3) a reading supported by the Alexandrian and the Constantinopolitan “recen- 
sions” but not by the Western (or by the Western and the Constantinopolitan but not 
by the Alexandrian) was examined to see whether faults characteristic of the Alex- 
andrian (or, in the other case, of the Western) “recension” were apparent; if so, the 
reading was suspect; accompanying the evaluative process in these cases, however, 
was the careful weighing of internal evidences (items h, i); and, finally, (4) when 
different readings were found in the “recensions,” they had to be judged, not accord- 
ing to the greater number of supporting witnesses, but by weighing “internal criteria 
of excellence.” Even then, however, any such “remarkably good reading” (on internal 
evidence) had to be attested first as a “primitive reading of an old recension” if it 
were to be esteemed (item k).!6 

It becomes clear, then, that Griesbach’s external criteria for establishing the 
original NT readings, as these criteria arise out of his theory of the early history of 
the text, take precedence over the internal criteria in the entire text-critical task. That 
the internal criteria are subsidiary to the external appears already in the first depen- 
dent clause of his first canon, where he indicates that this most basic of the internal 
Criteria does not even apply to a shorter reading should that reading lack the support 
of all “old and weighty witnesses.” Notice, furthermore, that the “weight of internal 
evidence” comes into play when there are differing readings in the two oldest groups 
of MSS or when different readings occur in all his groups; in other words, when the 
external evidence is inconclusive, then the internal canons become decisive, but 
normally external evidence alone should be sufficient for a confident decision. This 
is not essentially different from Bengel’s understanding of the interrelationship 
between external and internal criteria, but this relationship — including (1) the dif- 
ferentiation of the two categories, (2) the precedence of the external criteria and their 
superiority, and (3) the decisive role of the internal criteria only when the external 
Criteria are ambiguous or in conflict — becomes more explicit in Griesbach. It is 
self-evident, of course, that Griesbach, like Bengel, relied on a basic rationale of 
weighing rather than counting witnesses, and this principle becomes well established 
with Griesbach’s work, though by no means does it yet become universal. Griesbach’s 
contribution in this area was considerably greater than may appear from the present 
summary, for when Griesbach began to formulate his views, particularly those on 
the great worth of the oldest MSS, Wettstein’s denigration of all the older MSS (and 
his latinization theories) were highly influential and dominant. Griesbach’s reestab- 
lishment of the principle put forward by Bengel was, therefore, neither a natural 
direction in which to move nor an easy task to accomplish.!” This context of 
Griesbach’s work also makes more understandable his failure to abandon the TR to 
a greater extent than he does and to the extent that his text-critical theories would 
seem to require; the time for a decisive break with the TR had arrived in theory, but 
the time for putting good theory into practice still lay in the future. 


16. Griesbach 1796: 1.lxxiti-lxxxi; reprinted in later eds. See also Tregelles 1860: 4.76. 

17. See Tregelles 1854: 91-92; witness also the views of J. M. A. Scholz, whose Greek 
NT text (1830-36) followed the Constantinopolitan “recension,” and who relied on numbers of MSS 
(Tregelles 1854: 92-97). 
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The foregoing discussions should alert us again to observe closely the 
pattern of interrelationship between the external criteria and the internal whenever 
text-critical methods and principles are under consideration, for the development of 
modem eclectic approaches is related to this interplay and to the incipient polarity 
between them, as pointed out earlier in connection with Bengel. 

KARL LACHMANN published a Greek NT in 1831, the fruit of five years 
of work, whose purpose was to present the text of the NT as it existed in the fourth 
century. The only statement in this edition giving Lachmann’s principles for selecting 
the readings of his text was a paragraph of fewer than one hundred words, !8 indicating 
that he followed “nowhere his own judgment,” but “the usage of the most ancient 
eastern churches” as a first principle of selection; when the evidence was not con- 
sistent, he preferred the reading established by the agreement of the “Italian and 
African” witnesses. When these principles did not lead to the resolution of a textual 
issue, Lachmann employed brackets in the text and alternative readings in the margin 
to indicate indecision and other possible readings. His entire work, however, gave 
no consideration to the “received readings” (i.e., the TR), but.sought, from the older 
MSS and by his stated principles, to establish the text of the fourth century. 

Lachmann states his text-critical principles in a more systematic fashion, 
though still concisely, in the preface to his second edition of the Greek NT (1842-50) 
as follows: 


. Nothing is better attested than that on which all authorities agree. 

2. If some of the authorities are silent or defective, the weight of evidence 
is somewhat lessened. 

3. When the witnesses are of different regions, their agreement is of more 
importance than when those of some particular locality differ from the 
rest, either from negligence or from set purpose. 

4. When witnesses of different widely separated regions disagree, the tes- 
timony must be considered to be doubtfully balanced. 

5. When readings are in one form in one region and in another form in 
another region, with great uniformity, they are quite uncertain. 

6. Lastly, readings are of weak authority when not even the same region 

presents a uniform testimony.!9 


— 


These are all external criteria, for it was Lachmann’s aim to reconstruct the 
transmitted text of the fourth century, and for this purpose external criteria seemed 
sufficient. The transmitted text of a certain period is, after all, recognizably different 
from the most likely original text, yet the transmitted text of the fourth century obviously 
was, for Lachmann, a step on the way toward the most likely original text (and a giant 


18. The Latin text is given in Gregory 1900-1909: 966-67, and in Tregelles 1854: 98n. 
Lachmann also refers the reader of his first edition to his article of the preceding year (Lachmann 
1830) for the rationale and plan of the edition. This article, however, contains neither a list nor a 


discussion of critical canons. 
19. Translation adapted from Tregelles 1860: 4.135-36 and 1854: 103; the Latin text may 


be found in Gregory 1900-1909: 968, or in Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendorf 1869: 3.260. 
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step of twelve hundred years away from the “received text” of the sixteenth century, 
which was accorded no authority by Lachmann, the first scholar to make such a clean 
break with the TR), and accordingly we may assume with some justification that 
external criteria would have held the same dominant — though perhaps not exclusive 
— position whether Lachmann were seeking the fourth-century transmitted text or the 
original text itself. This assumption is, in fact, confirmed to some extent in Lachmann’s 
second volume (1850), which contains notes with occasional conjectures as to the 
Original text, and here he uses “the traditive readings of the oldest documents as his 
basis of argument” (Tregelles 1854: 111). Clearly, then, with Lachmann the weight in 
text-critical decisions shifts heavily to the side of external criteria. 

There is no need for a detailed description of the criteria used by the many 
succeeding editors of the Greek NT until the time of Westcott and Hort. Brief notice, 
however, should be given to the critical canons of such notable figures as Tischendorf 
and Tregelles. 

CONSTANTIN VON TISCHENDOERF, in his second edition of the Greek 
NT in 1849, gave as his rationale for his text the basic principle, much like Lach- 
mann’s, that: 


The text should be sought solely from ancient witness, and chiefly from Greek 
codices, but by no means neglecting the testimonies of the versions and the 
fathers. Thus, the whole arrangement of the text is bound by necessity to arise 
from the witnesses themselves ... , not from the edition of Elzevir, which is 
called “received”; however, to be placed first among disagreeing witnesses are 
those regarded as the oldest Greek codices, 1.e., written from the fourth to about 
the ninth century. Again, among these, those that excel in antiquity prevail in 
authority, and this authority increases if testimonies of the versions or fathers 
are added, nor is this authority surmounted by the disagreement of most or even 
of all the recent codices, i.e., those written from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries.20 


This fundamental external criterion is supplemented by Tischendorf’s 
further canons, some external, some internal: 


1. Readings wholly peculiar to one or another [ancient] witness are suspect, 
as are readings, in a class of documents, that appear to have originated 
from critical, scholarly correction. 

2. Excluded are readings, no matter what their attestation, that clearly or 
very probably have originated from a copyist’s error. 

3. Witnesses with passages parallel to the OT, the NT, and especially the 
synoptic gospels, when they attest disagreements, are preferable to wit- 
nesses that show agreement, for the ancients paid particular attention to 
parallels. 

4. More probable than others is the reading that appears to have occasioned 
the other readings or that still contains within itself elements of the other 


20. Quoted by Gregory in his Prolegomena to Tischendorf 1869: 3.47-48; also in Tischen- 
dorf’s 7th ed., 1859: xxvii-xviii. 
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readings. Taken broadly, says Tischendorf, this is the foundation of all 
rules. 

5. Readings should be studiously retained that are in accord with the Greek 
language and style of the individual authors of the NT- 


Both the basic principle and the five canons of Tischendorf are repeated in 
C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s eighth major edition of the Greek NT 
(1869-94) and may be taken as those governing all of Tischendorf’s efforts to 
establish the text of the Greek NT. 

The combination in Tischendorf of a dominant external criterion — the 
oldest Greek MSS are the most authoritative — and of further, intermingled external 
and internal criteria means that the basic reliance on the oldest witnesses cannot be 
carried through consistently, for the further internal criteria force the modification 
of the basic principle at point after point and thwart its comprehensive application; 
the result is that at numerous points the “balance of probabilities” formula must be 
invoked. This is evident from the illustrative passages discussed by Tischendorf, 
where, as examples, he prefers a reading in Mark 2:22, attested by only two ancient 
witnesses, to another reading, better attested (on his principles), that shows evidence 
of harmonization to Matthew (1869: 3.54-55); and in Matt 24:38 he prefers a shorter 
reading, rather sparsely attested, to longer forms that are better attested but that are 
due, according to Tischendorf, to scribal expansion and are explicable as occasioned 
by the shorter (original) reading (1869: 3.63-64). Yet Tischendorf’s basic approach 
to textual decisions is by way of an external criticism that in each case invokes any 
internal criteria especially appropriate to that particular situation. 

S. P. TREGELLES published his text-critical principles in 1854 (174-226; 
cf. 151-74), summarized them in his rewriting of the text-critical portion of T. H. 
Horne’s Introduction in 1856 (342-45), and published his edition of the Greek NT 
between 1857 and 1872. Unaware of Lachmann’s principles, Tregelles arrived at a 
similar view, that is, “to form a text on the authority of ancient copies without 
allowing the ‘received text’ any prescriptive rights” (1854: 152).2! This basic prin- 
ciple, consisting of an external criterion of reliance upon the oldest documents, was 
supplemented by a general statement on the decisive role of internal criteria whenever 
the old witnesses are in disagreement: 


In confining the examination to the ancient documents, all care must be 
taken rightly to understand their testimony, and to weigh it in all its particulars. 

Authorities cannot be followed mechanically; and thus, where there is a 
difference of reading amongst the more trustworthy witnesses, all that we know 
of the nature and origin of various readings, and of the kind of errors to which 
copyists were liable, must be employed. But, let it be observed, that discrimi- 
nation of this kind is only required when the witnesses differ; for otherwise, 
we should fall into the error of determining by conjecture what the text ought 
to be, instead of accepting it as it is. (1854: 186; 1860: 4.344 [item 6]) 


21. Cf. Tregelles 1860: 4.140-41: “The ancient MSS. should be the authorities for every 
word’; “the ancient authorities should be allowed a primary place”; “the general principle in the 
formation of the text is that of following [external] evidence.” 
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When Tregelles is forced to move to internal considerations so that a 
decision may be made between or among readings with ancient attestation, factors 
such as the following determine which way his “balance of probabilities” turns: favor 
the reading that appears to have occasioned the others (1854: 191-92, 222, 230); 
reject readings that clearly involve scribal errors, such as homoeoteleuton (194-96, 
205-6, 220-21); prefer the reading that at first glance is incongruous but that makes 
good sense upon further scrutiny (196-200); reject harmonizations (206-7, 220-21, 
224-25), marginal intrusions into the text (221, 245-46), and dogmatic alterations 
(222-23);22 prefer the reading that accords with the author’s style (256-57); and, 
more generally (since they encompass some of the above), prefer the harder reading 
(201-2, 221-22), and prefer the shorter reading (220-21). 

Tregelles thought it impossible to classify MSS in any definite fashion, 
though he recognized that they fall into two large groups of documents, the Alex- 
andrian or more ancient and the Constantinopolitan or more recent witnesses (1860: 
4.104-7). As in the case of Tischendorf, however, manuscript grouping does not 
affect Tregelles’s text-critical principles in any material way, except, of course, to 
place together in a convenient category those early witnesses that form the basic 
materials for his recovery of the most likely original text. 

Once again, like Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf before 
him, Tregelles operates with a fundamental external criterion, supplemented when 
necessary by subsidiary criteria of an internal kind. 

The twenty years of prodigious labor by B. F. WESTCOTT and FJ. A. 
HORT in preparing their edition of The New Testament in the Original Greek of 
1881-82 and the text-critical insight and theory that accompanied this influential 
critical text bring to a climax the entire development and interaction of external and 
internal “canons of criticism.” Westcott and Hort do not give a list of canons in any 
traditional fashion, and they do not even like the term (2.23),?3 yet their “canons of 
criticism” are easily enough compiled from their direct statements or by inference 
from them; however, any abstraction of “rules” from their carefully drawn contexts 
or any formulation of simple principles by epitomizing Westcott and Hort’s full 
discussions will invite both oversimplification and possible misrepresentation. 
Nevertheless, if Westcott and Hort’s canons were to be formulated for such a list, it 
would include the following: 


1. Older readings, MSS, or groups are to be preferred. (“The shorter the 
interval between the time of the autograph and the end of the period of 
transmission in question, the stronger the presumption that earlier date 
implies greater purity of text.”) (2.59; cf. 2.5-6, 31) 

2. Readings are approved or rejected by reason of the quality, and not the 
number, of their supporting witnesses. (“No available presumptions 


22. Tregelles allows these as “occasional” occurrences, such as alterations in the interest 
and support of asceticism, but he says that it would be “an entire mistake to suppose that there was- 
any evidence of doctrinal corruption of the sacred records . . .” (223); cf. 222-25. 

23. As is well known, Westcott and Hort’s vol. 2, Introduction, Appendix (1882; 2d ed., 
1896), was authored by Hort, though both are fully responsible for the “principles, arguments, and 
conclusions set forth” (2.18). 
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whatever as to text can be obtained from number alone, that is, from 
number not as yet interpreted by descent.”) (2.44) 

3. A reading combining two simple, alternative readings is later than the 
two readings comprising the conflation, and MSS rarely or never 
supporting conflate reading are texts antecedent to mixture and are of 
special value. (2.49-50) 

4. The reading is to be preferred that makes the best sense, that is, that best 
conforms to the grammar and is most congruous with the purport of the 
rest of the sentence and of the larger context. (2.20) 

5. The reading is to be preferred that best conforms to the usual style of 
the author and to that author’s material in other passages. (2.20) 

6. The reading is to be preferred that most fitly explains the existence of 
the others. (2.22-23) 

7. The reading is less likely to be original that combines the appearance of 
an improvement in the sense with the absence of its reality; the scribal 
alteration will have an apparent excellence, while the original will have 
the highest real excellence. (2.27, 29) 

. The reading is less likely to be original that shows a disposition to smooth 
away difficulties (another way of stating that the harder reading is pref- 
erable). (2.28) 

9. Readings are to be preferred that are found in a MS that habitually 
contains superior readings as determined by intrinsic and transcriptional 
probability. Certainty is increased if such a better MS is found also to 
be an older MS (2.32-33) and if such a MS habitually contains readings 
that prove themselves antecedent to mixture and independent of external 
contamination by other, inferior texts (2.150-51). The same principles 
apply to groups of MSS (2.260-61). 


OO 


The extraction and tabulation of such canons do not, however, enlighten us 
as to the real significance of Westcott and Hort’s treatment of text-critical principles. 
Rather, their contribution (and our major interest) rests in the fact, first, that they 
combined in a unique fashion the internal and external criteria as they had evolved 
and had been used over the years and, second, that they utilized the resulting 
combination in a new way — with far-reaching effects on NT text-critical theory 
and method. 

Westcott and Hort had the highest regard for Griesbach — “a name we 
venerate above that of every other textual critic of the New Testament” — with 
respect to his historical reconstruction of the “genealogical relations of the whole 
extant documentary evidence” (2.185-86), that is, Griesbach’s scheme of two ancient 
and one more recent group of MSS. Westcott and Hort’s own reconstruction followed 
this general pattern, though with well-known modifications. On the other hand, they 
complain that Griesbach’s two great weaknesses were, first, his use of the TR as a 
basis for correcting the NT text and, second and chiefly, his propensity “to give a 
dangerously disproportionate weight to internal evidence, and especially to tran- 
scriptional probability, on which indeed for its own sake he placed excessive reliance” 
(2.184). This criticism of Griesbach by Westcott and Hort will be perplexing to 
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anyone who knows Westcott and Hort’s own text-critical theory; although they claim 
that genealogy is primary (2.63-64; cf. 2.17), thereby leaving the impression that 
external evidence provides the solid foundation for their text-critical theory, yet a 
closer reading shows that Westcott and Hort employed genealogy only on a broad 
scale and in a generic and almost loose fashion to separate the pre-Syrian lines of 
text from the Syrian line and that they never worked out their genealogical method 
(at least as far as we know) in terms of specific stemmata of actual NT MSS;24 
moreover, when the crucial question of deciding between the two earliest text-types 
(Neutral and Western) is broached, they admit that genealogical method cannot lead 
to a decision (2.41-42). At this point, the whole range of internal considerations 
comes into play, as Westcott and Hort elaborated them (2.19-39, 60-66): (1) the 
Internal Evidence of Readings, that is, consideration of individual readings in terms 
of (a) Intrinsic Probability (what the author most likely wrote) and (b) Transcriptional 
Probability (what the scribe most likely wrote), yielding great certainty about the 
most probable reading when both methods certify the same reading, but with tran- 
scriptional probability decisive when the two methods are in conflict; (2) the Internal 
Evidence of Documents, that is, consideration of each single group of readings that 
constitutes a MS so as to acquire “knowledge of documents,” that is, knowledge of 
that MS’s general quality and reliability, so that the weight of its readings can be 
assessed when the Internal Evidence of (individual) Readings is unclear; and (3) the 
Internal Evidence of Groups, or consideration of a single group of MSS to determine 
its overall character in relation to other groups as a bearer of generally reliable 
documents. 

Westcott and Hort’s quantitative use of internal considerations adds up, in 
the final analysis, to a qualitative judgment on internal evidence as superior to and 
more decisive than external (genealogical) evidence. In fact, for all practical pur- 
poses, it is internal evidence alone that is determinative for them in virtually all 
text-critical decisions once the early text-types have been separated from the later 
Syrian type, and, moreover, internal criteria are thereafter utilized to support this 
basic distinction between the early and the later types of text. 

This qualitative judgment on the superiority of internal evidence is obvious 
from Westcott and Hort’s descriptions of the basic text-types; though the Syrian and 
pre-Synian texts ostensibly were isolated and differentiated in the first instance by 
objective, genealogical procedures (2.90-117), it seems clear enough from Westcott 
and Hort’s characterization, for example, of the Syrian type (a text that is smooth, 
eminently readable, complete, and conflate, filled out by harmonization, assimilation, 
and appropriate connecting tissue [2.134-35]), that reliance on internal evidence 
alone would have yielded the same result — that the Syrian text is a relatively late 
derivative text, posterior to, built upon, and incorporating numerous elements of its 
antecedent texts (the Western, Neutral, and Alexandrian). 

What actually develops for Westcott and Hort, then — to be more specific 
— 1s a theory that leads, first, to a division of MSS and groups of MSS into early 
and later text-types presumably by an external, genealogical method, and, second 


24. Colwell 1969: 65; cf. the section on “Genealogical Evidence” in Westcott-Hort 
2.39-62, also 90-119, 178-79. 
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(though concurrently), to an assessment of the relative quality or reliability of these 
various MSS and groups of MSS. The result is their well-known judgment (1) that 
the later Syrian (or Byzantine) MSS are conflate and therefore furthest removed both 
chronologically and qualitatively from the original text; (2) that MSS like C, L, and 
33 (the Alexandrian text) are individually and as a group good but refined and 
polished texts and thereby removed somewhat from the original; (3) that MSS like 
D and Dpaul (the Western text) and their group are ancient but corrupt texts and 
thereby removed in quality though not so much in date from the original text; and 
(4) that MSS B and X are the “best” MSS and that their group (the Neutral text) is 
the “best” group because they are at once close in time and closest in quality to the 
original NT text. 

It will be obvious that this distinctive textual theory and these confident 
judgments of Westcott and Hort were produced by a unique synergism of external 
and internal evidence. This coaction of the two kinds of criteria involved two separate 
but concurrent processes. On the one hand, the earliest and least mixed (and thereby 
presumably the purest) readings and also the groups of manuscript witnesses 
supporting such early, unmixed readings were isolated; this process utilized external 
data (the date or relative antiquity of the MS, the age of the reading as determined 
by patristic support, etc.) and employed genealogical-like methods (locating pre- 
Syrian readings and text by analysis — primarily — of conflate readings) to achieve 
its goal. Second, and concurrently, the anterior (in the sense of logical rather than 
temporal priority) and “best” readings and groups of witnesses (and thereby pre- 
sumably the purest readings and groups) were isolated; this was accomplished by 
utilizing the Internal Evidence of Readings (both Intrinsic and Transcriptional Prob- 
abilities) to assess variation-units that included, again, conflate readings, thereby 
permitting the “superior” readings and texts to be separated from the “inferior” 
(2.90-119), 

The first result of these processes was that Westcott and Hort’s synergism 
of external and internal evidence separated the later Syrian (or Byzantine) text and 
its readings from the earlier texts and readings of the three other groups, the Western, 
Neutral, and Alexandrian. Furthermore, the Alexandrian text was shown, by the same 
cooperation of external and internal evidence, to be posterior (both in terms of time 
and logical sequence) to the Western and Neutral groups because its readings were 
shown to have been derived from one of these two other pre-Syrian text-types (the 
Neutral) and could be dated externally to about the beginning of the third century 
(2.130-32). The further result of these processes was Westcott and Hort’s character- 
ization of these groups or text-types: the Syrian text is a late, critically edited, and 
polished text, incorporating the bulk of available readings to form a full text; the 
Alexandrian is a somewhat earlier, inventively interpolated, and philologically re- 
fined text; and the two other, still earlier texts, the Western and the Neutral, are rather 
drastically different from each other in character, for the Western is judged, on 
internal grounds, to have “a love of paraphrase” and “a disposition to enrich the text 
at the cost of its purity,” and a “fondness for assimilation” (2.122-26), while the 
Neutral text is “a relatively pure Non-Western text” (2.128; cf. 178). Hence, the 
Neutra] text emerges as the “best” NT text. 

From these conclusions, the synergism of external and internal evidence 
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proceeds, in Westcott and Hort, to the identification, not only of the “best” (i.e., the 
purest) text or group of witnesses (the Neutral), but of the “best” (i.e., the purest) 
MSS. Their well-known assertion is that Codex Vaticanus (B) “holds a unique 
position” since “its text is not only Pre-Syrian but substantially free from Western 
and Alexandrian adulteration” (2.150-51); moreover, “B very far exceeds all other 
documents in neutrality of text ..., being in fact always or nearly always neutral” 
(2.171), and this conclusion is based both on genealogical or external evidence and 
on internal evidence (2.150-51, 170-71, 210-71, esp. 210). The corollary to this 
assessment of B is that Codex Sinaiticus (%) is next in purity among all other MSS 
(2.171, 210-13, 222-23), and Westcott and Hort can speak of “the preeminent excel- 
lence of the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS, which happen likewise to be the oldest extant 
Greek MSS of the New Testament” (2.212). Again, this judgment on X arises from 
the coaction of external and internal evidence. 

As is common knowledge, Westcott and Hort go on from these settled points 
to make use of the Neutral text generally, but particularly of codices B and X, as 
the lodestar for locating and establishing the original NT text. 

It is precisely at this point of determining the single best text, however, that 
the synergism of external and internal evidence in Westcott and Hort’s scheme 
suddenly breaks down to reveal instead — and quite unexpectedly — a tension be- 
tween the external and the internal criteria. This tension turns out, upon examination, 
to be a genuine polarity of external and internal evidence and it comes to light as 
these two methodological procedures and their resultant data are employed by West- 
cott and Hort in building their text-critical theory. It is the so-called Western text 
and its leading representative, Codex Bezae (D), that bring this polarity to view, in 
the following way: the combination of external and internal evidence had led West- 
cott and Hort to the “best” readings (the pre-Syrian); thence to the “best” text or 
group of MSS (the non-Western pre-Syrian Neutral text), since this “best” text 
consistently contained these “best” readings; thence, finally, to the “best” MSS (B, 
with &), since they are the “constant element” of those groups that are “found to 
have habitually the best readings” (2.212).4 

This line of argumentation established, in effect, a new “objective” standard 
for originality, namely, the criterion of the best MS or best MSS, and this canon then 
could be invoked for a decision between or among readings in cases where the 
evidence was otherwise ambiguous or where other criteria were inconclusive. (Critics 
have called this Westcott and Hort approach “the cult of the best manuscript.”2°) 
That this new criterion was established by the coaction of external and internal 
evidence is not to be disputed, but an inconsistency is soon disclosed in Westcott 
and Hort’s scheme when their treatment of D and the Western text is investigated, 


25. Cf. 2.210: “Every group containing both X and B is found, where Internal Evidence 
is tolerably unambiguous, to have an apparently more original text than every opposed group 
containing neither.” 

26. Elliott 1972c: 339, 340; 1974: 345-46, 349; cf. 1973: 278-300, esp. 297; and 1975c: 
15. A view similar to Westcott and Hort’s — the championing of a “best MS” as an almost “external” 
criterion but one based essentially on internal judgments — can be seen in the work of M.-J. 
Lagrange and would be worth exploring as another possible step that brought us on the way to the 
current chaos in NT text-critical method; cf. Colwell 1969: 6, 80-81. 
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for Westcott and Hort’s external evidence isolated two “earliest” texts or groups, the 
Neutral and the Western, and suddenly it becomes apparent that the criterion of the 
best MS(S), which focuses on B (with &), was not the exclusive fruit of Westcott 
and Hort’s genealogical and external considerations; actually, and by their explicit 
admission, external evidence shows that the Western text, in fact, has the earliest 
documentation: 


The earliest readings which can be fixed chronologically belong to it. As far as 
we can judge from extant evidence, it was the most widely spread text of 
Ante-Nicene times; and sooner or later every version directly or indirectly felt 
its influence. (2.120) 


And of Codex Bezae they say: 


. .. When every allowance has been made for possible individual license, the 
text of D presents a truer image of the form in which the Gospels and Acts 
were most widely read in the third and probably a great part of the second 
century than any other extant Greek MS. (2.149) 


On what grounds, then, do Westcott and Hort strain and apparently violate their 
presumably basic genealogical principle by an unequivocal preference for the Neutral 
text rather than the Western? On grounds of internal evidence, for “any preposses- 
sions in [the Western text’s] favour that might be created by this imposing early 
ascendancy are for the most part soon dissipated by continuous study of its internal 
character” (2.120). The harmonious synergism of external and internal evidence may 
have enthroned B'as the best MS on both grounds (perhaps, in isolation, a reasonable 
conclusion), but the case made at the same time by Westcott and Hort for the 
dethronement of D cannot with consistency be based on the external evidence 
admitted by them for D and the Western text. In other words, to accept the readings 
of B in virtually all cases as practically identical with the original text and to utilize 
B as the standard of excellence because it represents the purest and an extremely 
ancient text, and at the same time to reject possibly even older readings (in terms of 
demonstrable evidence) simply because they are found in a MS like D, containing 
(according to Westcott and Hort) a “prodigious amount of error” (2.149), or in a 
“licentious” (2.178), “corrupt” (2.124, 127, 131), and “aberrant” text like the Western 
(when judged by internal evidence), not only violates their genealogical principle, 
thereby placing a strain on logic, but also is a clear capitulation to the primacy of 
internal evidence, and it effects a shift from a cooperative role between external and 
internal evidence to a situation of polarity. Now the rather clear external evidence 
concerning D and the Western text is pushed aside and stands in opposition to internal 
considerations, forcing upon critics a choice between them; in fact, the two kinds of 
evidence have been separated to the extent that they assume a dualistic posture, 
breaking once and for all Westcott and Hort’s harmonious synergism of external and 
internal evidence and highlighting the ambiguity of both the external testimony and 
the internal judgments. When there is conflict of evidence, as is so often the case, 
are basic text-critical decisions to be made (or able to be made) on the basis of 
historical-development and documentary (external) considerations or on the assess- 
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ment of contextual, stylistic, and scribal (internal) factors? When the evidence fails 
to point to a single conclusion, one or the other — but never both — must assume 
the determinative role, and it will not immediately be clear to most textual critics 
whether it is the external evidence or the internal considerations that should play 
that decisive role. What is clear, however, is that the failure of Westcott and Hort’s 
synergism of external-internal evidence precisely at the crucial point of the earliest 
demonstrable fork in the NT textual stream (the separation of the Western and Neutral 
traditions) has evoked, in large measure, the uncertainty, the bewilderment, and the 
virtual anarchy of recent and current NT textual criticism, and — to be more specific 
— has occasioned the entire eclectic movement as presently practiced in the textual 
criticism of the NT.2? 

This inordinately lengthy “survey” of the “canons of criticism” and the 
accompanying assessment of their formative role in text-critical theory and practice 
hardly would be complete without a summary list of canons that have survived the 
test of time and that are recognized generally as viable principles. These canons fall, 
of course, into the two major categories that have been discussed above, (1) criteria 
appealing to external evidence, that is, to documentary and historical-development 
factors in the textual transmission process, and (2) criteria appealing to internal 
evidence, that is, to factors relating to scribal habits, the contexts of passages, and 
the author’s style, language, and thought. In the following outline, which aims to be 
comprehensive but could never be exhaustive, each criterion is phrased in such a 
way that, if it accurately describes a textual variant, there would be a presumption 
(other things being equal) to regard that variant as the most likely orginal reading. 


A. Criteria related to external evidence 
1. A variant’s support by the earliest MSS, or by MSS assuredly 
preserving the earliest texts 
2. A variant’s support by the “best quality’ MSS 
3. A variant’s support by MSS with the widest geographical 
distribution 
4. A variant’s support by one or more established groups of MSS of 
recognized antiquity, character, and perhaps location, that is, of 
recognized “best quality.” 
B. Criteria related to internal evidence 
1. A variant’s status as the shorter or shortest reading 
2. A variant’s status as the harder or hardest reading 
3. A variant’s fitness to account for the origin, development, or 
presence of all other readings 
4. A variant’s conformity to the author’s style and vocabulary 
5. A variant’s conformity to the author’s theology or ideology 
6. A variant’s conformity to Koine (rather than Attic) Greek.28 


27. These ideas, in compressed form, were first developed for my article, 1976b. 

28. This canon is based on the suggestions of Kilpatrick 1963b. Cf. now the compelling 
cautions of Fee 1976 (which was preprinted in SBLASP 1975: 2.36-41) [now Chapter 7], and of 
Martini 1974. 
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7. A variant’s conformity to Semitic forms of expression 
8. A variant’s lack of conformity to parallel passages or to 
extraneous items in its context generally 
9. A variant’s lack of conformity to OT passages 
10. A variant’s lack of conformity to liturgical forms and usages 
11. A variant’s lack of conformity to extrinsic doctrinal views. 


This list does not include those further criteria for originality that must be 
applied to readings at an earlier stage in the text-critical process to determine whether 
readings are “significant” or “insignificant” for the establishment of the most likely 
Original text. Hence, readings that obviously are (1) nonsense readings, (2) clear and 
demonstrable scribal errors, (3) mere orthographic variations, and (4) singular read- 
ings will be assumed to have been excluded from the process, for they are not “textual 
variants” in the proper, restricted sense of that term?? and therefore do not constitute 
appropriate raw material for the actual determination of the most likely original NT 
text. 


C. Use of Critical Canons in Current Eclecticism 


The categories earlier specified as including all contemporary NT textual critics 
(except the genealogical scholars), namely, eclectic generalists and eclectic special- 
ists, will provide an appropriate framework for a brief assessment of text-critical 
methodology in the present, post-Westcott-Hort situation — a situation characterized 
by a polarity of external and internal evidence. That “all of us” employ an eclectic 
approach in NT textual criticism may stand as a fair generalization; it is also a fair 
generalization that eclecticism is of two distinct kinds, variously designated, on the 
one hand, as “moderate” or “reasoned” eclecticism and, on the other hand, as 
“thoroughgoing” or “rigorous” eclecticism, though the more descriptively accurate 
and less question-begging terms used here, eclectic generalists and eclectic special- 
ists, perhaps are preferable. As will appear presently, eclectics in both groups attempt 
to break down or neutralize the polarity between the external criteria for originality 
and the internal, some by ignoring it, and others by emphasizing one pole to the 
diminution or even the banishment of the other pole. All, however, stand within the 
dualistic situation created by the conflict of text-critical criteria that has issued from 
Westcott and Hort’s failure to hold the external and internal canons together. 


1. Use of Critical Canons by Eclectic Generalists 


An eclectic generalist is a textual critic who recognizes that no single criterion or 
constant combination of criteria will adjudicate all text-critical cases and who tries, 
within this acknowledged limitation, to apply with evenness and without prejudice 
any and all criteria appropriate to the given case and who attempts, further, to arrive 


29. These not uncontroversial matters have been treated by the present writer (Epp 1976a) 
in a paper presented to the Society of Biblical Literature’s Textual Criticism Seminar, Washington, 
DC, 1974 [now Chapter 3]. 
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at a reasonable solution based on the relative probabilities among those applicable 
criteria. 

Eclectic generalists acknowledge the validity, for the appropriate situations 
and with other things being equal, of the various canons of criticism or criteria for 
originality that have emerged in the history of textual criticism and have demon- 
strated their worth, such as those in the formal list above, including both kinds — 
external and internal. Accordingly, the eclectic generalist would overcome the polar- 
ity of these external and internal criteria by ignoring that polarity or by attempting 
to ignore it. This is easily possible when, for example, one variant reading among 
several is the hardest reading from the perspective of scribal habits, is also in accord 
with the author’s ascertained vocabulary and style and with his theology as critically 
determined, and happens at the same time to be attested by “excellent” MSS and by 
ancient versions or early Fathers of wide geographical distribution. In such cases, 
where textual decisions are easy, the eclectic generalist (and every other textual 
critic!) will be oblivious both to the dualistic framework of two distinct classes of 
criteria for originality and also to the ambiguities so often attendant upon the appli- 
cation of those criteria. When, however, as is so frequently the case, several “strong” 
criteria do not favor a single reading but variously approve one or another reading, 
and when — also a frequent occurrence — there is a further bifurcation of evidence 
between the external and internal poles, then the critic finds himself or herself in a 
dilemma as he or she faces the difficult “crisis of criteria.” If the reading that better 
suits the author’s style is found only in later MSS, while the rival reading is found 
in codices B and X (cf. Matt 6:33 [Metzger 1971: 18-19]), which is to be chosen? 
If one of five variant readings is attested by B and D, but two other similar readings 
most adequately account for the origin of all the others (cf. Matt 15:14 [Metzger: 
39]), which is to be selected? If a wide variety of textual types attest a reading that 
is clearly “easier” than its alternative (cf. Matt 15:38 [Metzger: 40-41]), which should 
be preferred? If a variant that quite possibly arose from a parallel passage is omitted 
by the “best” witnesses (cf. Matt 16:2-3 [Metzger: 41]), should it be admitted into 
the text? If a longer reading that is almost certainly explicable as a scribal addition 
due to the influence of the immediate context is supported by B and X (cf. Matt 
16:21 (Metzger: 42-43]), should it be approved? If the vast majority of MSS, includ- 
ing the “best” MSS, attest a shorter reading that could easily be explained as a 
doctrinal modification of an original longer reading (cf. Matt 27:16, 17 [Metzger: 
67-68]), which is to be chosen? If the majority of witnesses support a reading that 
appears to be original on grounds of transcriptional probability, but a few of the 
earliest and “best” MSS have a shorter reading (cf. Acts 3:6 [Metzger: 307]), which 
reading is to be approved? 

Examples of this kind easily could be multiplied, but it will be obvious that 
textual problems involving the conflict of external and internal criteria are common. 
Of course, many textual problems are even more complex than these examples, for 
at the same time they may involve, on the one hand, evenly divided external evidence 
and, on the other hand, conflicting but balanced internal factors. These situations not 
only demand considerably more refinement in all of the criteria and call for ways to 
weigh them against one another, but they also highlight the vexing ambiguities to 
be found in both the external and internal aspects of text-critical criteria. 
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Most contemporary NT textual critics, if asked to classify themselves, 
probably would affirm that they belong to this eclectic generalist class, for most 
textual critics today, recognizing the inconclusiveness of modern text-critical theory, 
would profess to have adopted this evenhanded employment of the available means 
for judging between and among textual variants, that is, a balanced and impartial 
application of the relevant external and internal criteria to each case of textual 
variation. To take an example, certainly this was the intention of the distinguished 
editors of the UBS> (Aland et al. 1975), as evidenced by the careful delineation of 
the criteria in the report of their textual deliberations and decisions (Metzger 1971: 
XXIV-xxVviil). This intention comes to the fore time and again as the editors, for 
example, go against a variant supported by Westcott and Hort’s lodestar, Codex B 
(with &), when other evidence — external-or (perhaps more often) internal — sug- 
gests the originality of an alternative variant; it appears also in the scrupulous and 
judicious evaluations of relevant criteria in those numerous cases where the evidence 
is very Closely divided. Yet, a perusal of A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament by the editors of the UBS? strongly suggests that the steady repetition of 
such phrases as “the preponderant weight of external attestation,” “the overwhelming 
weight of manuscript evidence,” and “superior manuscript support,” along with such 
expressions as “the earliest and best witnesses,” “the oldest and best attested reading,” 
and “attested by inferior authorities,” all signal a predilection for an external principle 
along the lines of “the readings of the oldest and best manuscripts are to be preferred,” 
and most often this means B with & and, where applicable, the early papyri, such 
as P75, P66, P45, and P7239 This assessment, based as it is on impressions from 
extended interaction with the Jextual Commentary, just possibly could be an unfair 
generalization; more likely, however, it is a reasonable and fair judgment, and, if so, 
it signifies that the editors of the UBS? in the final analysis are not eclectic generalists 
after all, nor in fact are there many among contemporary NT textual critics who 
could be so classified, despite the good intentions of most of them to follow this 
balanced approach (cf. n. 3 above). Rather, contemporary textual critics for the most 
part are to be classed as eclectic specialists, whether on the right wing of that 
subdivision or on the left. 


30. That B played this decisive role in the UBS? is confirmed by the statement in Metzger 
1971: 295: “. . . The possibility must be left open that occasionally the text of B represents a 
secondary development.” The fact that this comment occurs in connection with an Acts passage 
makes it all the more significant, for Metzger reports (272-73) that the editors recognized that in 
the text of Acts “neither the Alexandrian nor the Western group of witnesses always preserves the 
original text, but that in order to attain the earliest text one must compare the two divergent traditions 
point by point and in each case select the reading which commends itself in the light of transcriptional 
and intrinsic probabilities,” and that, therefore, the editorial committee “proceeded in an eclectic 
fashion.” The clear implication is that, for the UBS committee, B was indeed the lodestar of the 
original text, for if in Acts — where there is the greatest uncertainty as to whether B and its group 
or its early rival, the Western text, represents the original — if here in Acts the possibility must be 
allowed that B occasionally represents the non-original text, then elsewhere B must surely stand as 
the most reliable guide. Incidentally, the statement from pp. 272-73 quoted above does not mean 
that in Acts the editors gave primacy to internal evidence, for what they sought, as stated explicitly, 
was “the earliest text” — an external criterion, though internal criteria were employed, as part of 
an overall eclectic process, to determine which of the two rival texts or which of the various 
alternative readings was in fact the earlier or earliest. 
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2. Use of Critical Canons by Eclectic Specialists 


The eclectic specialist recognizes quite clearly the polarity between external and 
internal evidence, and he or she tries to overcome it by specializing in or by 
emphasizing one of the poles to the minimizing or even exclusion of the other. 
Whether one can escape the dualistic dilemma by this one-sidedness remains to be 
seen, but such a critic is aware that a major choice between text-critical criteria (in 
addition to and quite different in character from the innumerable minor choices) must 
be made in order to solve the textual problems that one faces, and the choice — 
when the chips are down — 1s between final reliance either on evidence from the 
historical-development and documentary side of textual history (external evidence) 
or from scribal, stylistic, contextual, and ideological factors in manuscript transmis- 
sion (internal evidence). 

At least two subgroups are to be found among the eclectic specialists. On 
the mght hand are those textual critics who permit external evidence to cast the 
decisive vote in cases where there is equiponderance of evidence, but the utilization 
of historical-documentary evidence in this way requires that the critic first shall have 
accepted as valid a particular historical-development scheme for the earliest trans- 
mission of the NT text; usually the scheme adopted will follow the general lines of 
Westcott and Hort’s understanding of a twofold Syrian. (or, better, Byzantine or 
Koine) and pre-Syrian textual history, including their further demarcation of a 
“Neutral” (or, better, Alexandrian or Egyptian) text-type and a “Western” text-type 
as the earliest (and competing) texts, but also the recognition of a third early text, 
the Caesarean type.*! For critics of this kind, normally a reading strongly attested 
by widely diversified witnesses from all of the early groups would be preferred, as 
would a reading very strongly attested by the Alexandrian (Westcott and Hort’s 
Neutral) group. When the probabilities are more evenly balanced (such as divided 
Support among the Alexandrian witnesses or among the early text-types), then other 
criteria will come into play, particularly internal considerations (hence, the designa- 
tion, eclectic specialists), such as the search for the reading that best explains the 
origin of all the others, or any other applicable criteria. The complicating factors 
attending textual decisions can be severe and vexing, but the point is that in the final 
analysis an eclectic specialist, as one who emphasizes external criteria, characteris- 
tically will flee for refuge to any relevant historical-development and documentary 
considerations that will permit a resolution of the problem. This does not necessarily 
mean that this 1s done automatically or even consistently, but only characteristically, 
for there are times when the internal evidence will show unambiguously that a scribal 
error or some other transmissional phenomenon — whether intentional or uninten- 
tional — lies at the root of the reading in one’s “best” MS or group; in that case, as 
an eclectic, he or she will choose another reading. Yet the textual critic of this type 
has a prevailing predilection — though hardly a whimsical or haphazard one — for 
the supremacy of external evidence and usually for external evidence of a particular 
brand. Obviously, not all such eclectic specialists will lean toward the Alexandrian 


31. See Epp 1974: 393-96 for a statement on the status of the Caesarean text in current 
criticism. 
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text-type or its members as determinative; some few may prefer, for instance, the 
so-called Western witnesses. 

The major difficulty with an eclectic approach that specializes in external. 
evidence emerges precisely at this point, that is, with the uncertainty as to which 
historical-development scheme to adopt as normative. Is it to be the basic Westcott- 
Hort conception as modified by new developments and discoveries, or some other 
reconstruction of the earliest history of the NT textual transmission? This inconclu- 
Siveness, of course, is no fault of the eclectic method, but is rather a weakness — 
perhaps the weakness — of modern NT textual theory in general (cf. Epp 1974: 
390-401). As a matter of fact, far from being at fault in this circumstance, the eclectic 
method is merely a reflection or a symptom of this fundamental problem. If there 
were any reasonable certainty about this very earliest history of the NT text and if 
reasonably confident assertions could be formulated as to precisely how our extant 
MSS are related to that history of transmission, these difficulties in the eclectic 
method would disappear — and perhaps also the eclectic method as we know it 
would itself disappear! Such basic solutions, however, appear not to be close at hand, 
though certainly some significant advances in methodology, coupled with the ex- 
traordinary discoveries of early papyri during the past generation or two, are a source 
of optimism (cf. Epp 1974: 387, 406-14). In the meantime, most NT textual critics 
doubtless will follow some form of this moderate or reasoned eclecticism that we 
have designated the eclectic-specialist approach. 

(Observe that genealogists, while they are “specialists” who emphasize 
external evidence, are not eclectic specialists, for internal considerations play vir- 
tually no role in their establishment of a text.) 

On the left wing of the eclectic-specialist class are those who rely largely, 
primarily, or even exclusively on internal criteria for resolving text-critical problems 
and for establishing the original NT text. Obviously, scholars of this persuasion 
overcome the external-internal polarity by granting to internal evidence the deter- 
minative role. This dominance of internal factors, notably the author’s style and 
contextual considerations, was operative, for instance, in the work of Bemmhard Weiss, 
whose editions of the Greek NT appeared between 1894 and 1905,32 in C. H. Turner’s 
“Notes” (consisting of 100 pages!) on “Marcan Usage” (1923-28), and in M.-J. 
Lagrange’s “critique rationnelle” (1935: esp. 17-40). Both Weiss and Lagrange in 
effect depart, however, from their proclaimed reliance on internal criticism and move 
instead to a practical dependence on a “best MS” criterion, and in both cases Codex 
B is employed as the touchstone of purity. Though customarily mentioned as the 
leading exponent of “rational criticism” (e.g., Klijn 1949: 170), it can be said of 
Lagrange that “in almost Hortian terms he pleads for following codex Vaticanus even 
where the evidence is not clear — on the grounds of its general excellence” (Colwell 
1969: 6; cf. n. 26 above). 

C. H. TURNER opened his series of studies on Marcan usage by altering 
Westcott and Hort’s famous dictum, “Knowledge of documents should precede final 


32. See Metzger 1968a: 137-38 for a succinct description of Weiss’s procedures, and pp. 
175-79 for a general summary of this kind of eclectic methodology. 
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judgement upon readings” (2.ix, 31), to “Knowledge of an author’s usage should 
precede final judgement” (1923-24: 377), thereby indicating in a striking fashion the 
need to take internal evidence most seriously, particularly stylistic and philological 
features, and that these are crucial if not conclusive in text-critical decisions. 
Turner’s description of grammatical usages in Mark bore fruit in the work 
of GEORGE D. KILPATRICK, whose views developed from their rather cautious 
beginnings in 1943 and 1944 (q.v.) until the present time, when they represent what 
justly may be called the far left of the eclectic-specialist emphasis on internal criteria. 
Kilpatrick’s early views were expressed in statements such as, “We cannot accept 
or reject textual types or manuscripts as wholes,” for each segment of text is only a 
collection of variants, “each of which is to be judged on its own merits,” and by 
calling for scholars to apply a “rigorous eclecticism” in the Gospels and Acts and to 
“pursue an impartial eclecticism” also in the Epistles, but to do so in a consistent 
way everywhere.33 By eclecticism he apparently meant, at this time, the serious 
application of text-critical criteria additional to those that tried to move “from the 
textual families and types to the original text” (1943: 36), that is, criteria additional 
to external evidence. In other words, for the establishment of the original text, he 
was urging that all mechanical application of “best MS” and “best text-type” criteria 
cease and that in addition to the normal criteria arising from knowledge of MSS and 
palaeographic principles the textual critic should employ also — and with great 
seriousness — those criteria concerned with harmonization, style, language, theol- 
ogy, and a reading’s fitness to account for all others (internal evidence), but with 
special emphasis on the assertion that in this eclectic method “the decision rests 
ultimately with the criteria as distinct from the manuscripts, and that our evaluation 
of the manuscripts must be determined by the criteria” (1943: 25-26). Kilpatrick 
claimed that his proposals entailed no disparagement of external evidence (1943: 
36) (of none, that is, except claims for a normative “best text” or “best MS”), yet in 
a real sense external criteria were seriously undermined. Whereas he seemed to be 
asking only that external evidence be removed from its seemingly exclusive position 
of supremacy in textual decisions, that critics lay aside their predispositions in its 
favor, and that all criteria be allowed to stand on an equal plane, in actuality external 
criteria were negatively affected to a much greater extent than these statements would 
imply, for how can external criteria play a role when “each reading has to be judged 
on its merits and not on its supports” (1943: 33)? How, for example, can the date or 
geographical provenance of a reading be relevant when “the decision rests ultimately 
with the criteria as distinct from the manuscripts” [italics added]? The effect of this 
presumed eclecticism of internal and external evidence is that the external evidence 
virtually is ruled out of court in advance, for this particular presiding judge will allow 
no evidence along the lines of “general opinions about the value of the manuscripts 
or textual types” (1943: 26), nor any, presumably, about the date or provenance of 
a MS containing a given reading or its place in any reconstruction of the history of 


33. Kilpatrick 1943: 33-34, 36; 1944: 65; see also Kilpatrick 1963b: 136: “At each point 
the text must be decided impartially on the merits of the readings involved.” Similar statements 
appear inevitably in his many articles on the subject. 
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NT textual transmission; that leaves little if anything on the external side of the 
case.*4 

To be fair to Professor Kilpatrick, it must be added that his two earliest 
articles on this subject encompassed as possibly original only those readings from 
text-types and witnesses that were acknowledged to be early (notably the Alexandrian 
and Western texts and their witnesses) (1943: 36); nevertheless, the principles estab- 
lished there by Kilpatrick for evaluating these early readings were thereafter applied 
by him to a// readings. This becomes explicit when in 1963 he repeated his conclusion 
that “no manuscript or type of text is uniformly right or wrong” and then affirmed 
that “this conclusion applies as much to the Byzantine text . . . as to the Westem 
text and the old Uncials,” adding that the “outright condemnation” of the Byzantine 
text was one of Westcott and Hort’s greatest errors (1963a: 76). In 1965, Kilpatrick 
supported and illustrated this conviction from scores of variation-units where he felt 
that the Byzantine witnesses preserved the original text, and he concluded by saying: 


We have to pursue a consistent eclecticism. Readings must be considered 
severally on their intrinsic character. Further, contrary to what Hort maintained, 
decisions about readings must precede decisions about the value or weight of 
manuscripts. (1965: 205-6) 


It is, then, this assessment and judgment of individual readings, inevitably on internal 
grounds and in complete detachment from any value or weight that may be assigned 
to the MSS or groups that contain them, that is the heart of this form of the 
eclectic-specialist approach, though this characterization, as pointed out earlier, does 
not adequately convey the degree to which external evidence has been excluded by 
this method; in fact, for all practical purposes it has been eliminated from the 
text-critical decisions on the original text. 

The accuracy of our estimation of the true character of this form of eclecti- 
cism is confirmed by the handling of the method in the work of J. K. ELLIOTT, 
who calls for a “thoroughgoing eclecticism,” in which “the cult of the best manu- 
scripts gives way to the cult of the best reading” and which “devotes its main attention 
to the individual variants themselves and very little attention to external evidence” 
(1972c: 340-41). The phrase “very little attention to external evidence” is actually, 
however, an understatement, for nowhere in either of his brief but recent expositions 
of “thoroughgoing eclecticism” does Elliott mention, much less approve, any external 
criterion among his extensive listing of critical canons; rather, external criteria are 
excluded, for his approach “is concerned with finding plausible explanations based 
on internal considerations to justify the choice of one reading as original and the 
others as secondary” (1972c: 341; 1974: 349-53), or again, “. . . We are concerned 
with which reading is likely to represent what our original author wrote. We are not 
concerned with the age, prestige, or popularity of the manuscripts supporting the - 
readings we would adopt as original” (1972c: 352). In an earlier exposition of the 
method, a reference presumably to external evidence — stated in terms of palaeo- 


34. Kilpatrick does speak of assessing the “antiquity of the tradition in a certain manu- 
script” from its spelling, abbreviations, script, number of columns, and errors (1943: 26). 
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graphic phenomena and manuscript characteristics — seems to refer only to aids in 
recovering scribal habits and peculiarities, in actuality internal evidence.3> Elliott, 
furthermore, is quite explicit about the antithesis between external and internal 
criteria, for which he often uses the designations (respectively) of “documentary” 
and “eclectic” methods, and he is equally explicit about his clear preference for the 
latter: “. . . It is reasonable to depart from a documentary study and to examine the 
N.T. text from a purely eclectic standpoint,” and “The eclectic method, by using 
different criteria and by working from a different standpoint, tries to arrive at the 
true reading, untrammeled by discussion about the weight of MS support.”¢ 

One of the difficulties with the eclectic approach that specializes in internal 
criticism may be only a terminological inconsistency, but it should be obvious that 
those who insist most strongly on an “eclectic” approach actually are the least 
eclectic, for their partiality toward internal criteria virtually excludes the external. 
Moreover, since the critical principles of these eclectics are focused for the most part 
rather narrowly on the style of the author (including language and grammar, and 
how scribes are likely to have treated what the author wrote),>’ the term “eclectic” 
loses much of its appropriateness. It is not clear either what the adjectives “rigorous,” 
“impartial,” or “thoroughgoing” signify when they modify “eclecticism,” for the 
method’s self-imposed limitation to internal criteria surely makes it less “impartial” 
and less “thorough” than an eclectic-generalist approach or than that of the specialist 
emphasizing external evidence, for these latter methods utilize both external and 
internal criteria. Moreover, the term “rigorous” is ambiguous here, for it is not evident 
whether it means “strict,” “severe” in the sense of “narrow,” “restricted” (an appro- 
priate designation), or has the sense of “inflexible,” that is, rigidly conforming to 
the eclectic principle (which this school seems not to do); since the latter meaning 
is close to “thoroughgoing” and since Kilpatrick calls for a “consistent eclecticism” 
(1965: 205; cf. 1943: 34), it would appear that “rigorous” is meant to refer to 
thoroughness and consistency in being eclectic (traits that seem not to be the pos- 
session of this school). 

This semantic problem could more likely be solved, however, by taking 
“eclectic” to specify the open choice, not of criteria, but of readings from any extant 
MSS; if so, this kind of eclecticism would be “impartial” in the sense that it shows 
no favoritism toward any particular MS and has no predilection for any specific text 
(which is true); it would be “thoroughgoing” in the sense that it considers all readings 
candidates for the original reading until some internal test rules them out; and it 
would be “rigorous” and “consistent” in that it never swerves from this openness to 
every extant reading. The only difficulty here is that nearly all the contexts, in both 
Kilpatrick and Elliott, that characterize or describe “eclecticism” suggest that “eclec- 
tic” is concerned primarily with the open and wide choice of criteria and not of 


6 


35. Elliott 1968a: 10. There are some ambiguous references to “weak” and “strong” 


support (p. 11). 
36. Elliott 1968a: 5-6, 11; cf. also p. 12: “Often such a study serves as further ammunition 
against the documentary method”; and 1972c: 341: “. . . internal rather than on documentary cri- 


teria.” 
37. Cf., e.g., Kilpatrick 1963a: 77; Elliott 1968a: 8, who calls conformity to the author’s 
style and usage the eclectic method’s “basic rule of thumb.” 
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readings, though the latter also is certainly a prominent feature of this branch of 
eclecticism. 

More substantive criticisms of this eclecticism of internal criteria arise from 
the side of the evolution and history of NT textual transmission — a tangled history, 
One must add. Yet there was such a history and there is such a history to be 
reconstructed, even though exactly how it is to be done is by no means clear; however, 
eclectic specialists on the side of internal evidence have pushed their partiality for 
internal criteria — and also their aversion to external evidence — to such an extent 
that it is doubtful whether even a definitive reconstruction of the history of early NT 
transmission (if by some miracle it should appear) would occasion any alteration in 
their procedures for determining the original NT text. Everyone, I think, will recog- 
nize that to utilize history judiciously is always difficult, and most will acknowledge 
that to ignore history is always perilous. In the case of the NT text, to ignore its 
external history and the relevant historical factors of its transmission — with or 
without a definitive reconstruction — and to follow instead an exclusively internal 
eclecticism may be the surest path to what A. F. J. Klijn already has called the 
“complete chaos” attendant upon the application of the eclectic method to the 
recovery of the original NT text.28 This is not to deny, of course, the very considerable 
and stimulating methodological contributions and the continuing new insights into 
textual criteria that flow from this eclecticism that is restricted to internal evidence, 
though the appropriateness of the particular limitation to one kind of criteria is called 
into question. 


III. Conclusion 


The extended, though not devious, path that has taken us all the way from the early 
“canons of criticism” to contemporary eclectic emphases on internal criteria alone, 
including the several broader forms of eclectic procedure along the way, provides 
an answer to the question posed at the outset in the title, “the eclectic method — 
solution or symptom?” Each exponent or practitioner of an eclectic method feels 
assured, naturally, that his or her method, given the present circumstances, is the 
best available solution to NT text-critical problems, though only a very few are 
willing to assert that eclecticism is anything like a final solution, and it is precisely 
the finality expressed by those few that is the most questionable of all. This wide- 
spread caution, if not always humility, among at least the majority of eclectics should 
indicate that every eclectic method is at best a temporary “solution” to our basic 
problems in NT textual criticism, and if such a method really is a solution at all, it 
is of the most tentative kind. It would appear, rather, that the eclectic method — 


38. Klijn 1966: 104; cf. 108. Klijn makes this highly critical judgment while affirming 
at the same time that “the eclectic method seems to be the only adequate method to regain the 
original text” (104). Observe, however, that, while Klijn’s attribution of chaos to the eclectic method 
explicitly encompasses Kilpatrick’s work, Klijn’s own views on external evidence are radically 
different from Kilpatrick’s, for Klijn, while approving the “rational criticism” of readings (mainly 
on grounds of intrinsic probability) states that textual criticism must attempt to render this approach 
superfluous, mainly by grouping MSS into families and texts (external evidence) (1949: 170). 
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regardless of type — is more certainly a highly visible symptom of those basic 
problems. After all, the most fundamental and longest-standing problem of the entire 
discipline and one that encompasses virtually all others (as this study has attempted 
to show) is the problem of the criteria for originality of readings; in the foregoing 
pages, the alternating history of cooperation and antithesis between the two classes 
of criteria, external and internal, has been sketched in an effort to show (as this 
study’s further purpose) not only how eclecticism has developed within and from 
this context but where the discipline of NT textual criticism stands today on this 
central issue. One result is that the eclectic method is seen most clearly as sympto- 
matic of this severe and crucial problem. Yet, eclecticism is not more than this, for 
it is unable to find a conclusive way to overcome the “crisis of criteria”; indeed, the 
very name “eclectic” (if — as seems likely — it refers to the choice of appropriate 
criteria from among many) discloses the fact that the method does not have the 
solution. Yet, symptoms are extremely useful and important; no disease should be 
without them, lest there be no warning of trouble and no efforts toward remedy. 
Certainly the eclectic method provides us with detailed indications of the difficulties 
in NT textual theory and method, and thereby it assists us greatly both in clarifying 
those problems and in exploring appropriate solutions. We must, however, beware 
of treating symptoms rather than the disorder itself. 
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MODERN TEXTUAL CRITICISM AND THE 
SYNOPTIC PROBLEM: ON THE PROBLEM OF 
HARMONIZATION IN THE GOSPELS 


Gordon D. Fee 


That there is an interrelationship between textual criticism and the Synoptic Problem 
is the presupposition of most Synoptic studies.! Nonetheless the specific nature of 
that relationship, especially as it affects the finding of solutions, is seldom spelled 
out, and, it would seem, is frequently neglected. This relationship, it should be noted, 
goes both ways. On the one hand, Synoptic parallels and one’s view of the Synoptic 
Problem will often be a factor in making textual choices; on the other hand, the 
establishment of the “original” text of each Gospel is a mandatory prerequisite to 
the discussion of Synoptic relationships at its basic level, namely the comparison of 
the Gospels pericope by pericope.* 

The purpose of this paper in its present form? is a modest one. First, I want 
to explore the single most significant area of interrelationship between the two 
disciplines, the matter of harmonization/assimilation, and offer some illustrations as 
to the nature of the problem and directions for solutions; second, I would like to 
remind those working in Synoptic studies of the necessity of using basic text-critical 
principles in looking for a solution to the Synoptic Problem. 


I. Harmonization 


The first, and most obvious, area where the two disciplines overlap is that of 
harmonization. The problem here is especially complex, for we are dealing both with 
authors who used the text of one (or two) of the others in varying degrees of exactness 


1. Indeed, the fact that Griesbach’s own work is foundational both for NT textual criticism 
and for Synoptic studies perhaps highlights the reality of the interrelatedness that exists between 
the two disciplines. 

2. One cannot assume, of course, that any of the Gospel writers used the “original” text 
of his predecessor. But such a factor is hidden and will be forever unknown to us. 

3. This chapter is part of a much larger paper that was distributed and read at the Johann 
Jakob Griesbach Bicentenary Colloquium 1776-1976, held at Miinster (Westphalia), 26-31 July 
1976. Since that paper was much too large for publication in the centennial volume, it appeared in 
publication in two parts, the first part in the centennial volume (see Fee 1978e), part of which is 
reproduced here, the second part in NovT (see Fee 1980a). Only the second half of the first part is 
reproduced here, since the first part was an overview of “where we are” in the discipline, and would 
have constituted considerable repetition for this volume. 
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and with scribes who in a variety of ways made parallel passages conform, but who 
also, by intent or otherwise, could disharmonize passages. 

My more immediate concern in this study is with textual criticism. How 
does one make textual choices where Synoptic parallels are involved? Before looking 
at a few examples, several preliminary considerations should be noted. 

(1) Harmonizations can be of four kinds: (a) between, or among, the 
Gospels, (b) within a single Gospel, (c) to the LXX, or (d) to a well-known phrase 
or idea quite apart from any immediate parallel. The addition of agtov pn AiBov 
ExrdmMoet atta; 7 xal at Luke 11:11 by the majority of MSS is an example of the first 
kind (despite the split decision of the UBS committee); the addition of Oxov 6 oxmAn— 
AUTOV OV TEAEUTA xal TO AVO OD OPEvvuTaL at Mark 9:44 and 46 under the influence 
of 9:48 is an example of the second; the addition of 6gijvog xat at Matt 2:18 by the 
majority illustrates the third; and the addition (probably) of tov Geov in Matt 6:33 is 
an example of the fourth. This problem 1s especially complex when two or three of 
these kinds can be active at any variation unit. However, the second and fourth of 
these types, because they are more immediate to the scribe, are more likely to have 
occurred in “minor harmonizations” (see below) than the first type. 

(2) One must be careful not to presuppose automatically what an author or 
scribe would have done. The problem with the authors here is probably greater than 
with the scribes. As is well known, Synoptic relationships are sometimes extremely 
close. For example, in the standard text of the Matthew/Luke account of John’s 
preaching of repentance, Luke has sixty-four words and Matthew sixty-three; they 
have sixty-two words in common, without a single change of word order and only 
one difference between a singular and a plural. Although this level of agreement 
occurs infrequently and is almost exclusively limited to the double tradition between 
Matthew and Luke, it is evidence that it can occur. For the most part, however, the 
writers tend to rewrite in varying degrees of exactness. 

Copyists, on the other hand, show extremely strong tendencies to make 
passages conform to one another. Yet not every possible harmonization must be 
adjudged to be so. Harmonization is far more likely to have occurred in the sayings of 
Jesus than in the Evangelists’ narratives; similarly it is far more likely to have occurred 
in major additions/omissions or with significant words (= “major harmonizations”) 
than with add/omit pronouns, conjunctions, articles, etc, or with word order (= “minor 
harmonizations”). These latter especially may be due to all kinds of other factors. Those 
of us who are aware of “harmonizations” only because we have a Gospel synopsis 
before us cannot presume that early copyists worked from synopses (!) or that their 
memories of parallels were so keen as to recall the jots and tittles. 

(3) By the very historical fact of the greater use of Matthew in the early 
Church as compared with Mark or Luke, the manuscript traditions of the latter two 
have far more variants that could be attributed to harmonization than does Matthew, 
and between them, Mark far more so than Luke. It is almost inevitable that this factor 
will weigh heavily in making textual choices in Matthew and Mark. 

(4) Similarly, although no MS or manuscript tradition has escaped some 
degree of harmonizing corruption to its text, this phenomenon is a hallmark of the 
Western and Byzantine traditions, whereas the earlier Alexandrians are relatively 
pure at this point. Again, this factor simply cannot be lightly put aside when making 
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textual choices. How great a role it plays will undoubtedly vary from scholar to 
scholar. Its influence on the editors of the UBS3 can be seen in two “D” readings in 
Luke 11:33 and 12:27. In 12:27 they retained a harmonization where only D and the 
Old Syriac have a disharmonized reading; in 11:33 they retained the harmonized 
reading in brackets, probably because the early Alexandrians were split. 

(5) It should candidly be admitted that our predilections toward a given 
solution of the Synoptic Problem will sometimes affect textual decisions. Integrity 
should cause us also to admit to a certain amount of inevitably circular reasoning at 
times. A classic example of this point is the well-known “minor agreement” between 
Matt 26:67-68 and Luke 22:64 (|| Mark 14:65) of the “addition” tig gotiv 6 natcac 
oe. B. H. Streeter (1924: 325-29), G. D. Kilpatrick (1943: 29-30), and W. R. Farmer 
(1964: 325-28) each resolve the textual problem of Mark in a different way. In each 
Case, a given solution of the Synoptic Problem has affected the textual decision. 

At this point one could offer copious illustrations. The four given here were 
chosen partly because in each case they illustrate in a different way the complexity 
of the textual problems involved and partly because in some instances I disagree 
with the conclusions of some of my colleagues. 

(a) The choice between txoxatw and tnondé.ov at Matt 22:44 || Mark 12:36 
|| Luke 20:43, in their respective citations of Ps 110:1, especially illustrates the 
complexities involved. First, there is similar textual variation in all three Gospels; 
second, all known Greek MSS of the LXX read txonoévov, as do all MSS of Heb 
1:13; third, although the critical editions disagree among themselves, they all agree 
that the Synoptists do not all have the same reading. The variations in the Synoptic 
accounts have the following support: 


Matt 22:44 DNOXATW X BDGLU ZT © 047 i 22 472 2145 
Dm0TOSLOV EFHKMSUV WA 33 1241 pler 
Mark 12:36 UNOXATW B D W 28 
VTOTMOSLOV ® Lrell 
Luke 20:43 UNOXATW D 
UITOMOSLOV X BL W rell 


In Matthew and Luke the text is certain. The widespread disharmonized form vxoxatw 
must be the original in Matthew (the harmonized txoxoévov is just as likely to the 
LXX as to Luke); on the other hand, the fact that D’s singular readings are generally 
suspect, plus its proclivities toward harmonization (in this case to Matthew), indicates 
that txonddtov is original in Luke. The text of Mark is less certain. Here one’s 
judgment of the MSS as well as one’s disposition toward a Synoptic solution play 
a role. For those, as myself, inclined toward Marcan priority, then the txoxatw is 
original with Mark, which Matthew copied, but Luke “corrected.” For those inclined 
toward Matthean priority, the textual choice in Mark is less certain. Did Mark copy 
Matthew or Luke (more likely) in this case? If Luke, then B D W 28 represent 
conformity to Matthew by early scribes.‘ 


4. There is always the possibility, of course, that the Gospel writers had access to a Greek 
text of the LXX which read txoxdtw. 
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(b) The next illustration is taken from the parallel passages: Matt 4:17 and 
Mark 1:14b-15. The text reads as follows: 


Matt 4:17 Mark 1:14b-15 

"ANO Tote HOEATO O “Inooik 

AXNOVOOELV XNOVIOWY TO EVAYYEALOV TOD 
“OL AEYELV: Beod xal AEyWV, OTL TEMANOWTAL 
WETAVOELTE HYYLXEV YAO O XALOOSG XAL HYYLXEV 

f Paouiteia tov oteavev. 1) Baovdeta tov Geot petavoeite 


KAL MLOTEVETE EV TH EVAYYEALW 


The variant add/omit petavoette and yag in Matt 4:17 illustrates both the complexity of 
the possibilities of harmonization (internal and external) and the need for greater care 
in using patristic evidence. The “omission” here made the margin of WH and has been 
opted for by Kilpatrick (1943: 27) and J. N. Birdsall (1970: 330), where, apart from any 
Greek evidence, Codex Bobbiensis (k) and the Old Syriac, allegedly supported by some 
early Fathers (Justin, Clement, Origen, Eusebius, Victor-Antioch), are said to preserve 
the original dissimilated reading. Kilpatrick further argues that this is supported by 
Matthew’s tendency to dissimilate John the Baptist and Jesus. 

The alleged patristic support of this omission is totally deceiving: 

(1) Justin’s “citation” is a loose adaptation (xal attog A€ywv Sti Eyyus EOTLV 
7) Baoweta tov ovpavav, Dial. 51). This is an argumentum e silentio of the worst 
kind, since there is no hint in Justin either that he was trying to reproduce all the 
words of Matthew or that in context he had any interest in “repentance.” 

(11) So with Clement (Protr. [X.87.3): Boa yotv éxeiywv eig owtygiav avtoc: 
Hyyixev 7 Paoseia tov otgavav. Furthermore, both of these could just as easily be 
citations of Mark, conforming to Matthew’s use of tv ovgavav (cf. W). 

(iil) The partial support by Origen, of which Kilpatrick says “the reading 
seems at least to have been known to Origen,” is completely in error. In his commentary 
on John at the beginning of book X, Origen cites Matt 4:17 in full, and includes the 
disputed words. Likewise a little later (X.11), in a comment on Heracleon’s exegesis of 
John 2:12, he cites from petavoette on. In two closely following citations, where his 
interest is only in this clause, he then cites jyyixev «tA. without petavoette. Origen, 
therefore, knew nothing of a text of Matthew which omitted these words, a conclusion 
further attested in the catenae fragments of his commentary on Matthew. 

(iv) Eusebius’s evidence is scarcely more certain. In Ps 84:13 he has a citation 
similar to Clement’s. In the Demonstratio (IX.8) he has a long citation of Matt 4:12-25. 
Most of the citation seems to follow the text with care. However, at v. 17 he writes: amo 
Tote yoUV HoEaTO O “Inoots xnovooeLv xai AEyELV, OTL HyyLxev 7 Bactieia TOV OtEAVOV. 
This 1s adapted just enough to give doubts as to the Greek text Eusebius actually knew. 

(v) Among the Fathers, that leaves only the evidence of Victor of Antioch 
in his commentary on Mark. But his reference is completely puzzling in that he 
cites the full text in one paragraph, while in the next paragraph he seems to deny 


5. Preserved in J. A. Cramer, Catenae in evangelia Matthaei et Marci (Oxford, 1840) 
273. 
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the preaching of repentance to Jesus.© The explanation of this, however, lies not in 
his text of Matthew, but in his attempt to reconcile Matthew with Mark as to what 
Jesus preached after he went to Capernaum. In any case, this is the only patristic 
evidence for the “omission,” and it is flimsy indeed.’ 

The point, then, is that we have here not a widespread early witness to 
Matthew’s original, but the coincidence of omission in two versional texts, the 
omissions of which at other points do not inspire confidence in their originality here. 
It is these traditions, either dependent on an earlier source or more likely indepen- 
dently but typically, which dissimilate John the Baptist and Jesus. Here, then, is an 
example of an author’s redaction effecting an internal: assimilation, which probably 
for theological reasons was disharmonized by scribes. 

(c) The next example is taken from the parallel texts of Matt 3:1-2 and 
Mark 1:4 (cf. also Luke 3:2-3). These verses read as follows: 


Matt 3:1-2 Mark 1:4 

magayivetar EVYEVETO 

"Iwavvns 6 Partlothns xnovcCwV "Iwavvys 0 Bartifwv 

EV Ti] EON Tho “Iovdatac, EV TH EONLw 

EYWV" LETOVOELTE: XNOVIOWV PANTLOUG LETAVOLAS 
NYYLXEV Yao 7 Pacirela twV Eig AHECLVY GUAQTLOV. 
OVOAVOY. 


The choice between 6 Bantitwv and Pantitwv in Mark 1:4 is related to a 
whole set of variants in Mark where either internal, cross-Synoptic, or common-idiom 
harmonization has taken place. The evidence: 


Mark 1:4 0 Ppantigwv X BLA 33 892 bo 
Bamtitwv rell 
(|| Matt 3:1 6 Baxtioths — no variation) 
Mark 6:14 6 Bartifwv X AB pler 
6 PaxtLotiys D 
(|| Matt 14:2 6 Bamtuotn¢ — no variation) 
Mark 6:24 tov Bantitovtog NX BLA © 28 pc 


tov Baxtuotov ACD W Byz pler 
(no Synoptic parallel) 


Mark 6:25 tov Bantigovtog L 700 892 
Tov PaxtLotoU X ABCD Byz rell 


6. His text reads: xai peta OAiya: Gxo tote AOEATO 6 “InGots xnQVOGELV xai dEyELY, 
petavoette, hyyixe yao. .. . In the following paragraph he says, citing Matthew: xat dno tote AQEGTO 
ANQVGCELY, xal AEyetv, Ovy(, TO petTavoEite, xal Ta EEC, GLa povov 10, HyyLxev H Pactieia TOV OtEaVOV. 

7. All of these together offer solid affirmation of R. M. Grant’s dictum that “patristic 
citations are not citations unless they have been adequately analyzed” (1950: 124). They further 
illustrate the need to use utmost caution when citing patristic “evidence” on the basis of our critical 
editions and the need for that evidence to appear in some evaluated form [see below, Chapter 17]. 
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(|| Matt 14:8 tod Baxttotot — no variation) 


Mark 8:28 tov Bamtifovta 28 565 
tov Bamtiotnv §«=6 X ABD Byz rell 


(|| Matt 16:14; Luke 9:19 tov Baxttotivy — no variation) 


Besides these, Matthew has three other instances and Luke two of 6 Bamttotys without 
variation. J. K. Elliott, arguing from internal evidence alone, has opted for 6 Baxtitwv 
as Mark’s style and therefore to be read in each instance (1973: 295). But this seems 
to be doing textual criticism by means of a Procrustean bed. Almost surely Mark did 
indeed use the substantive participle at 6:14 and 24, which is probably also to be 
preferred at 1:4 (this was never made to conform to 6 Baxtitotyncs because the other 
“correction” of dropping the article came to predominate). Furthermore, the normal 
direction of harmonization is to the more common 6 Baxtiotys. But in 6:25 another 
kind of harmonization was carried out by two scribes (700 and an earlier exemplar 
of L and 892) — to the more immediate context of 6:24 (they are among the first to 
believe that an author must be consistent!). That factor should also decide in favor 
of Baxtiotys at 8:28, but here because it is otherwise difficult to explain how 28 and 
565 alone among their immediate and more distant relatives both escaped corruption. 
Thus, we have examples of what is often found in the textual tradition — a scribe 
making an author’s text conform to his own, albeit sometimes more unusual, style. 

(d) In his article on Atticism, Professor Kilpatrick has argued that wherever 
there is a variant between the dxoxoOetc elxev idiom and €on, the former is to be 
preferred as original because the latter is an Atticistic “improvement.” Professor 
Kilpatrick maintains: “No Greek at any period, left to himself, would say or write 
dnoxobets elmev” (1963b: 126). 

I have already responded to this argument at some length and have shown 
that biblical scribes were not “left to themselves.” Especially in the Gospel of John, 
the manuscript evidence demonstrates the exact opposite, that scribes tended more 
often toward the full Semitic idiom than away from it. Even John Chrysostom does 
it in two places where there is no manuscript support! 

The textual variation at Mark 9:38 || Luke 9:49 presents another interesting 
case of this variation in terms of Synoptic relationships: 


Mark 9:38 Luke 9:49 
Eon avta O "Iwavvns amoxobeic 5€ 6 *Iwavvys elrev 


In Luke’s Gospel] the only known variation is in codex 16, which reads xai anoxgibeic 
for dstoxeuBeic 5€. However, in Mark there are the following variations: 


8. See Fee 1976: 189-91. I have now discovered a third example from Chrysostom. In 
hom. 52 in Jo. 2 (M. 59.289) he cites John 8:13, dnexgi6noav xai elxov att, where all others read 
elxov otv atré. It is also noteworthy that Chrysostom not only has the septuagintal idiom, but in 
each case has the Johannine form of it! Thus he is also conforming to an author’s style. 
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Eon... XB AO W 33 579 892 1071 
Eon. . . ABYOV L 

anoxglbeic S€ Eon. . . C 1573 a 

anoxgdy S&.. . eyo AT II Byz pler 

GITOXQLOy) . . . Aéywv D 21 517 954 1012 1574 1675 pe 

amoxoudy) 6... xai AéyeL fam 1544bri 

anoxoud7 Sé.. . xai elev 28 

“Ql GmoxouWeig... AEYVEL 565 700 

nal doxgideis... elaev W fam 13?! 


Several other data are significant here: (1) Matthew and Luke fluctuate regularly 
between these two idioms (E¢n and dnoxgiGeic cixev), but with much less textual 
variation than one finds in Mark. This is clear evidence that both can be used by 
first-century Greek writers. (2) Wherever En appears in Mark in NA26, there is 
always this multiple variation. (3) In Mark such variation occurs irregularly either 
with axoxouGeic elxev or with elxev by itself. But when variation does occur, it can 
go either way. (4) The other occurrences of $n in Mark are all in Synoptic parallels, 
but in no case does the parallel read €gy. On the other hand, as in this case, the 
parallel sometimes reads the &xoxoi@etc elxev idiom. 

The best explanation of all these data, and of the multiple variation in this 
passage, is not the Atticizing of Mark’s text, but rather its harmonization either to 
Mark’s more common idiom or to its Synoptic parallel (less likely). If this is so, then 
either Luke “Semitizes” Mark or Mark “Atticizes” Luke! 

These are but a few of thousands of such variations in the Synoptic tradition. 
There can be little question either (1) that harmonization is a very strong tendency 
among the scribes in copying the Synoptic Gospels, or (2) that harmonization is 
always a secondary process in the transmission of the text. But these few examples, 
and scores of others like them, also illustrate that there is not always a simple answer 
as to how, and in what direction, that harmonization took place. But a careful analysis 
of hundreds of such variation-units suggests two conclusions, one about textual 
criticism and one about the Synoptic Problem: 

First, here is another place where the evidence points decidedly in the 
direction of the “relative purity” of the type of text found in P75 and B. When all 
other things are equal, as to which direction the assimilation might have taken place, 
one is never far wrong in going with the text found in these witnesses. Indeed, so 
seldom does their text reflect this tendency that, whenever it does, it is a particularly 
noticeable phenomenon (cf. & B D et al. on Luke 15:21). 

Second, when one works with these kinds of variations over many, many 
instances, and in many different kinds of Gospel settings, the clear direction in which 
the textual solution tends to lie is also a direction that calls for the priority of Mark. 
If one were to posit the priority of Matthew, then the resolution of the textual 
harmonization almost always requires a solution that is either more circuitous or that 
is less satisfactory in answering the basic question of textual criticism: which text 
best explains how the other(s) came about? And that leads me to a few final 
observations about bringing a text-critical mind-set to the resolution of the Synoptic 
Problem. 
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II. Textual Principles and the Synoptic Problem 


It was Griesbach who first spelled out clearly the first principle of textual criticism: 
that reading is to be preferred as the original which best explains the existence of 
all the others. It is always under this rubric that the further questions of scribal 
tendencies and author’s style must be asked. Consciously or unconsciously, this is 
also the sine qua non in resolving the Synoptic Problem: given that there is a direct 
literary dependence among our Gospels, that Gospel is to be preferred as having 
priority which best explains how the others came into existence. It seems to this 
textual critic that this must include both the arrangement of the materials (order, 
form, etc.) and the close study of the parallels.9 

In this instance, of course, there are crucial differences: (1) we are dealing with 
more complex issues, since we have three known documents plus unknown hidden 
factors, such as the possibility of written fragments and the tenacity of oral tradition. 
(2) Whereas copyists (apart from some early expressions in the Western tradition) are 
trying basically to reproduce an exemplar, Gospel writers are doing the precise 
opposite. The Gospels they are using are not adequate for them (or their community), 
and they are rewriting the story of Jesus, not merely copying it. For this reason, as E. P. 
Sanders has demonstrated (1969), one cannot speak of tendencies in the Synoptic 
tradition with the same sense of confidence one has about scribal tendencies. One who 
is rewriting, and who also has access to many other sources (either written or oral) 
unknown to us, may do things which from our perspective are inexplicable. It is for 
these reasons that J. A. Fitzmyer said at the Pittsburgh Festival: “The history of Synoptic 
research reveals that the problem is practically insoluble” (1970: 132). 

With Fitzmyer’s judgment I tend to agree. Nonetheless there must be some 
kind of solution — either one of the existing ones or one yet to come. Our problem 
is that we have not yet reached agreement on the known, whereas the real problems 
most likely lie with the unknown. The consensus of even fifteen years ago is less 
certain today. The Griesbach Hypothesis is receiving a new and full hearing, and 
gaining converts. Although some have felt it could be “falsified” (Talbert 1972), 
others have doubted whether it has been so in fact (Buchanan 1974). But the real 
question is not whether it can be falsified, any more than whether the two-source 
theory can (if indeed either could be; then of course we must look elsewhere). The 
real question is, Which theory best explains the phenomena? Here we have competing 
theories, the two most common of which can give reasonable explanations, but which 
are likewise mutually exclusive. And here it must be insisted upon that although all 
things are theoretically possible, not all possible things are equally probable. The 
question is not, But is it not possible that .. . ? To which the answer usually must 
be, Yes. The question is, Is that more probable? In the final analysis, text critics and 
Synoptic critics are historians and must ultimately come down on the side of what 
they think is most probable, given all the data now in possession. 


9. B. Orchard has recently argued that this latter is less significant because the material 
is often so ambiguous (Orchard 1976). I would here argue that this matter cannot be easily dismissed. 
I am using these data here as Orchard himself argues we must, namely “for the confirmation of the 
investigation” (352). 
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At this point textual criticism may yet have a contribution to make to the 
historical task. If we allow, as the majority of scholars on both sides do, that there 
is a direct literary relationship between any two of the Synoptists, then the kinds of 
questions textual criticism brings to such literary relationships are a pertinent part 
of the analytical task. 

Indeed, Farmer assumes this to be true in Step XII in his “new introduction.” 
He states: “Assuming that there is direct literary dependence between Matthew and 
Luke, internal evidence indicates that the direction of dependence is that of Luke 
upon Matthew” (1964: 223). What Farmer means by “internal evidence” is precisely 
the kind of textual/literary arguments Streeter used to argue for Matthew’s depen- 
dence upon Mark (1924: 162-64). And it is this argument of Streeter’s which Butler, 
though in disagreement, candidly recognized as tending “to support the theory of 
Marcan priority to the exclusion of all other solutions” (1951: 68). 

My point, in conclusion, is a simple one. Since both Marcan and Matthean 
priorists allow (1) that Luke is secondary, and (2) that Mark and Matthew have a 
direct literary relationship, then a crucial part of a Synoptic solution must be the 
careful pericope-by-pericope, word-by-word analysis of Matthew and Mark (prefer- 
ably where Luke is absent) to determine the most likely direction of literary depen- 
dence. It has recently been argued that such a procedure is irrelevant (see Orchard 
1976). I demur. It is a matter of doing redaction criticism at its primary level. If 
Matthew used Mark, then explanations of his redaction work must be given; but so 
also is this true if Mark used Matthew. My point is that such questions must be a 
part of the process in arriving at a solution of the Synoptic Problem, not simply an 
exercise engaged in after the solution is found; and it is here that textual criticism, 
by its way of asking questions, has a direct tie to the Synoptic Problem. 
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THE MAJORITY TEXT AND THE ORIGINAL TEXT 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT" 


Gordon D. Fee 


The vast majority of NT scholars and students use the Greek NT found in one of the 
two popular hand-editions, the UBS? or NA*®, both of which are the work of the 
same editors and reflect the same text. Although there are occasional demurrers as 
to whether this is the best possible critical text, it nonetheless serves as the basis for 
most contemporary exegetical work. 

In recent years, however, there has been a revival at the popular level of 
an advocacy of the textus receptus (TR) and the KJV. Much of this is simply the 
rhetoric of misinformed fundamentalism, although it has recently found some 
cohesive visibility in the formation of the (tax-exempt) Dean Burgon Society.2 An 
attempt at a more informed defense of this text has been offered by Zane Hodges 
of Dallas Theological Seminary (1970, 1971), although it is not the TR per se but 
rather the Majority text (= the Byzantine text-type) that he has advocated. In recent 
years, the newly constituted Nelson Publishers took up the advocacy of this 
position in a series of three books: W. N. Pickering’s The Identity of the New 
Testament Text (1977); a critical edition of the Majority text, edited by Hodges 
and A. L. Farstad (1982; cf. my review, 1983); and H. A. Sturz’s The Byzantine 
Text-Type and New Testament Textual Criticism (1984; cf. my review, 1985). Since 
these various publications apparently are having considerable influence among 
translators in the two-thirds world, not to mention the American Bible belt, and 
since their various arguments may appear convincing to the non-expert, the fol- 
lowing critique is offered to show both their flaws in argumentation and their 
shortcomings in theory and method. 


I. Hodges and the Majority Text 


The seminal arguments in this modern advocacy of the Majority text were offered 
by Zane Hodges, for many years professor of Greek and NT at Dallas Theological 


1. A rewriting of several papers on this subject (Fee 1978a, 1978b, 1978c, 1979). For an 
explanation, see the Preface. 

2. This “society” was formed in Philadelphia, November 3-4, 1978, and publishes a 
newsletter, “The Dean Burgon News,” which began January 1979. 
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Seminary. Besides the obvious theological drive behind his presentation? (and that 
of most others of this persuasion), his basic arguments are three (and are repeated 
in the introduction to the critical edition of this text): (1) the inability of scholarship. 
to explain the rise, the comparative uniformity, and the dominance of the Byzantine 
text; (2) that the Majority text is the result of a “normal” transmission (= uninter- 
rupted by deliberate corruptions) of the NT text, because “the copies nearest the 
autograph will have the largest number of descendants” (1970: 21); and (3) a kind 
of subjectivity (= circular reasoning) on the part of scholarship that considers the 
earliest MSS to be the best because they contain the best readings. 

Since the last question will be considered in the critique of Pickering that 
follows, here I respond only to the first two arguments, which for Hodges are 
basically two parts of one argument, based on both the quantity and general uni- 
formity of the extant MSS which support the Byzantine text-type. On the one hand, 
he argues that modern textual criticism, while “denying to the Majority text any 
claim to represent the actual form of the original text, . . . is nevertheless unable to 
explain its rise, its comparative uniformity, and its dominance in any satisfactory 
manner” (1970: 18). On the other hand, he argues that this uniformity and dominance 
“can be rationally accounted for, . . . if the Majority text represents simply the 
continuous transmission of the original text from the very first” (1970: 18). He is 
faced with the problem, however, that this text-form is completely unknown by any 
of the evidence up to AD 350, the earliest evidence being in some fourth-century 
Church Fathers, then later in the fifth century in portions of Codices W and A.* He 
counteracts this problem in a twofold way: (1) by arguing that “all of our most ancient 
manuscripts derive basically from Egypt,” thus suggesting that they represent “a 
local text of Egypt” (1970: 12-13) and are “merely divergent offshoots of the broad 
Stream of transmission [= the Majority text] whose source is the autographs them- 
selves” (1970: 18);5 and (2) by affirming as a “truism” that “the manuscript tradition 


3. In his response (Hodges 1978) to my original article, Hodges protested that I had made 
too much of this. But any careful reading of these articles, plus the fact that he and Pickering allowed 
their pieces to be included in the blatantly theological enterprise of David Otis Fuller (1970), indicates 
that theology is the bottom line. The theology, in this case, is an urgency about Scripture, that the 
providence of God would not have allowed Protestant Christianity for so much of its existence to 
have been wrong about the text of the Bible, and that modern textual criticism stems from Westcott 
and Hort, whose orthodoxy is suspect on other grounds. 

4. It must be emphasized that even though quite a few Byzantine readings existed earlier 
than this, the text-type itself did not exist. The question here is not a matter of readings, but of these 
readings all existing together in collocation in the same piece(s) of evidence. The failure to recognize 
this crucial point is the Achilles’ heel of Sturz’s study as well; it does no good to argue that some 
Byzantine readings can be shown to have existed early. What must be shown is that they existed 
together in this form that early. 

5. Hodges never really addresses the question, How is it that only “offshoots” have been 
found in the first three hundred years, if the Majority text represents the “broad stream” that issues 
from the autographs? Why are there no MSS even partly representing the Majority text until the 
Sth century and no full-scale representatives until the 8th? Earlier answers to this, which apparently 
Hodges endorses, were given by Burgon 1883: 319, and by Hills 1970: 42, to the effect that “they 
were read so constantly and copied so frequently that finally they wore out and perished”; and 
conversely that the “offshoots” survived “because they were rejected by the Greek Churches as 
faulty and so not used.” It is hard to imagine a less historical answer to a historical inquiry than 
this one. 
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of an ancient book will, under any but the most exceptional conditions, multiply in 
a reasonably regular fashion with the result that the copies nearest the autograph will 
normally have the largest number of descendants” (1970: 27). 

1. It should be noted first that Hodges’s “truism” is simply not true — either 
theoretically or actually. As a matter of fact, Hodges rests his case on no historical 
evidence at all, but on the mere theoretical probability of this “truism.” But even 
theoretically there is no good reason to believe that it is true. It does no good to say 
that Abraham will have more descendants than Isaac or Jacob, not to mention David 
or Hezekiah. The question is whether the majority of Abraham’s descendants, through 
either Isaac or Esau, continued through the years to look more like their original 
ancestor than like their more immediate ancestors through the phenomenon of mixed 
parentage.® The point is that there is not a reason in the world to believe that copies 
“nearest the autograph” will normally have the largest number of descendants — 
even if these could be allegedly assumed to bear precise family resemblance. 

Furthermore, unless one supposes that subsequent copies were regularly 
checked against known earlier copies, one must also reasonably assume that whatever 
errors were made in any of the copies would also be transmitted to their offspring 
as copies became exemplars. What one may reasonably assume, therefore, is the 
precise opposite of Hodges’s presumption. More copies mean more errors, unless 
there were to be a systematic attempt to correct subsequent copies against earlier 
ones. But this is precisely not what one would expect in the earliest period, when 
(a) copies would not have been made by trained scribes in scriptoria, (b) copies were 
being made for pragmatic reasons, not necessarily with a sense of copying Scripture, 
and (c) the earliest copies were probably very early carried away from their place 
of origin (or first destination). Therefore, the proliferation of copies with numerous 
differences from the autographs would continue until certain factors converged to 
stop the process of proliferation and diversity. And when such a check occurred, it 
would freeze the form of text then current — but a text that would most likely be 
far removed from the original. 

When one turns to a variety of historical evidence, including the NT, one 
finds this to be exactly the case. In fact, what Hodges calls a “truism” turns out to 


6. For some reason Hodges simply cannot see the rather total illogic of his theory at this 
point, and offered a considerable rebuttal in his response. But the fact is that in both human and 
manuscript lineage the further away one gets from the orginal “parent(s)” the more the lineage 
picks up cross-fertilization, especially when one throws in the clear geographic changes brought 
about by easy mobility. 

Thus in response (1978b: 158 n. 2) I suggested the following analogy: Let us assume 
that two very Swedish parents (tall, blond, blue eyes, and so forth), Olaf and Helga Olson, have 
two boys, Karl and Sven. These two sons also marry Swedish young women, and each has two 
children. One of Karl’s sons emigrates to the United States and marries a very Italian young woman 
(short, black hair, dark eyes, and so on), and this son happens to be prolific and has twelve children. 
Of these children seven marry Italians, one marries a Swede, and four marry American “mixtures.” 
Meanwhile in Sweden, catastrophe has struck the house of Olson and the two children of Sven are 
killed in an accident. The other son of Karl had one child, a daughter, who tured out to be barren. 
Thus the only descendants of Olaf Olson are in America, and the vast majority are now assuming 
very Italian features. 

That something very much like this happened to the NT manuscript tradition is precisely 
why the argument from numbers is so totally irrelevant. 
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be based on some form of theoretical “logic” not on hard data, since the “truism” 
does not exist anywhere in antiquity in the data themselves. He uses the Latin Vulgate, 
for example, as an illustration to support his view of transmission. The enormous 
diversity and cross-contamination of the more than 8,000 Vulgate MSS amply dem- 
onstrates, Hodges argues, the inability of an “official” edition to arise out of diversity 
and uniformly claim the field (1970: 18). But this is a poor choice of illustration, 
for what the MSS of the Vulgate do demonstrate is that Hodges’s view of transmission 
does not work out. If it is true that the later hundreds of medieval copies of the 
Vulgate lacked the uniformity one finds in the Greek MSS, it is also true that they 
are far more like one another than they are like Jerome's original.’ This is precisely 
as with the Greek NT, except for greater uniformity of the latter, which has another 
explanation.® 

2. In contrast to this theoretical (and unrealistic) view of the transmission 
of the NT proposed by Hodges, the actual historical data show an enormous fluidity 
in the earliest period, which disappears in later decades.? Hodges’s contention that 
all the early evidence derives basically from Egypt is patently false. What we 
theorized above about the earliest copies (not made by trained scribes, made for 
practical purposes, and each book transmitted independently over a widely scattered 
geography) seems in fact to have been the case. 

From AD 150-225 we have firm data from all over the ancient world that a 
variety of text forms were in use, but in all these materials there is not a single 
illustration of the later Majority (= Byzantine) text as a text form. The evidence from 
Egypt is indeed basically singular. The earliest Greek MSS (P6& P75 P4 P72; ca. 
175-250), the citations of Clement (ca. 190-215) and Origen (ca. 215-245), and the 
earliest translations (Sahidic and Bohairic Coptic) all bear witness to a single text- 
type. There are indeed some scattered readings in Clement and P® from the so-called 
Western tradition and a few readings in P66 where it now has the earliest evidence 
for Byzantine readings, but these are so few as to alter the basic text of these witnesses 
only slightly (see Fee 1968b). 

The point is that the Byzantine text simply did not exist in Egypt in the 
early period. P75 is therefore not a reject; it represents the only “broad stream” that 
existed there. This is further evidenced by Origen, who apparently used several 
different Bibles, and P66, which was corrected against a second MS. In none of these 
does one find evidence for the existence of the Majority text. 

The same is true elsewhere in the Christian world in the second and third 
centuries. The other type of text that existed in the second century is commonly 


7. Hodges also responded that this statement is “wildly untrue.” But here he does not 
seem to have checked the actual data for himself. One might try collating any ten late-medieval 
Vulgate MSS with Wordsworth and White’s edition and see the results. After all, the Sixtine and 
Clementine editions, for all their differences, agree more often with one another than either does 
with Wordsworth and White. 

8. In the original article I also noted here that the same holds true with all critical editions 
of the works of the Church Fathers. A good critical edition of a Father’s text, or the discovery of 
early MSS, always moves the Father’s text of the NT away from the TR and closer to the text of 


our modern critical editions. 
9. For the best recent attempt to write a history of the text, see Birdsall 1970. 
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called “Western” because variants peculiar to it are firmly established in texts found 
in North Africa (Tertullian, Cyprian, some OL), Italy (Novatian, some OL), and 
southern France (Irenaeus). “Western,” however, is something of a misnomer, for 
many of its peculiar variants are also found in the East (Tatian and the OS) and 
occasionally in Egypt (some quotations in Clement, John 6—7 in P®®), 

But despite this early and widespread attestation, these various witnesses 
lack the homogeneity found in Egypt and in the later Byzantine text. The textual 
relationships are not consistently sustained over large portions of text; rather, “West- 
erm” describes a group of witnesses, obviously related by hundreds of unusual 
readings, sometimes found in one or several, sometimes in others, but apparently 
reflecting an uncontrolled, sometimes “wild” tradition of copying and translating. 
Again, however, in none of these areas does one find a single witness to the Majority 
text as a text form, but only sporadic attestation to the existence of some of the 
Byzantine readings. 

One might argue, of course, that a// the early translations (Latin, Syriac, Coptic) 
and early Fathers (Justin, Irenaeus, Tatian, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, etc.) had the 
misfortune to use only the “rejected offshoot” MSS. But if so, who represents the “broad 
stream” that “wore out” the copies more like the autographs? The obvious answer is that 
the Byzantine text-form simply did not exist in the second and third centuries, although 
many of the variants that were to be found in it had already come into existence. 

The Majority text as a full-fledged form of text, distinguishable from the 
Egyptian and “Western,” does not appear in history until about AD 350. NT citations 
that are closer to the TR than to the Egyptian and “Western” texts first appear in a 
group of writers associated with the church of Antioch: Asterius the Sophist, the 
Cappadocians, Chrysostom, Theodoret of Cyrus. But even so, these Fathers had a 
NT only about ninety percent along the way to the full Byzantine text of the later 
Middle Ages. The earliest Greek MS to reflect this text is from Alexandria (Codex 
W, ca. 400 — Luke 8:14—14:53 only) and is only about eighty-five percent Byzantine, 
while the earliest full witnesses to it are uncials from the eighth and ninth centuries 
(Codices E F G H M Q) — and even these reflect a slightly earlier stage of the text 
finally found in the TR.!° The fact is that even this text, as generally homogeneous 
as it is from 400 to 1500, has clearly evolved from an earlier form, where the kinds 
of readings peculiar to it become more thoroughgoing at a later stage. 

These are the historical data. They are “objectively verifiable” and incon- 
trovertible. It is true that the actual origins of the Byzantine text as a text-type are 
shrouded in mystery, but that is scarcely an argument in its favor. If it were indeed 
closer to the autographs, the same “mystery” would prevail for the origin of the 
Egyptian text. In either case one has to argue for recensional activity at its beginning. 
But this has been demonstrated not to be true of the Egyptian text (see Fee 1974 
[Chapter 13]), whereas the Byzantine text has all the earmarks of a recension — of 
a kind for which there is firm evidence of its existence (1974: 30-31). 

The idea that the Majority text of the Middle Ages reflected the “broad 
stream” of the transmission of the text going back to the autographs is simply a myth. 


10. For the full display of the data demonstrating these judgments, see Fee 1974 and Fee 
1971a [now Chapters 13 and 15]. 
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But the question still must be answered: How does one account for its dominance 
and general uniformity? 

3. It was suggested above that one would expect a proliferation and diversity 
among copied texts until certain factors would combine to stop that process. But that 
would not at the same time guarantee that one of these texts should emerge as dominant 
and thereby become the uniform text of all Greek Christendom. Such in fact did 
nevertheless happen — but only with regard to the Greek text. The Latin, Armenian, 
and Syrian churches, among others, developed their own dominant and generally 
uniform text, which did not coincide with the Greek text. But our interest is with the 
Greek. How did the Byzantine text become dominant? The answer lies in a combination 
of several factors that converge between the fourth and seventh centuries. 

(a) By the fourth century all of the factors that led to diversity had been 
superseded by their opposites. First, instead of untrained scribes who copied parts of 
the Bible for pragmatic purposes, there had emerged the trained Christian scribe, whose 
work was being produced in scriptoria. This began early in Alexandria, as the Egyptian 
MSS bear abundant witness, and probably was thoroughgoing after Constantine. 

Second, the concept of canon brought in an ecclesiastical concern over the 
wording per se, which did not exist among the copyists of the second century, as the 
NT citations in all the Church Fathers of this century bear ample witness. The origins 
of the Latin Vulgate are to be explained precisely for this reason.!! This will not 
guarantee uniformity, of course, but it will surely lessen the amount of “new variation” 
and, conversely, will add to the process of cross-checking and “correcting” existing 
MSS (note the several times this happened to Codex Sinaiticus, always away from its 
Egyptian standard and in greater conformity to the Byzantine [see Fee 1968a: 43-44]). 

Third, instead of copies being made to be carried off to some other center, 
copies were now being made to remain where they were — for study purposes. 
Herein lies one of the most significant factors both for “dominance” and uniformity. 
After all, it is not by accident that the vast majority of extant Greek MSS were found 
in large quantities in monastery and university libraries! 

(b) One can scarcely underestimate the influence of Chrysostom in the 
history of the Greek church. As Quasten notes, “None of the Eastern writers has won 
the admiration and love of posterity to such a degree as he” (1960: 3.429). Prime 
evidence of this influence is both the abundant quantity of extant MSS of his own 
writings (by far greater than for any other Greek Father) and the great number of 
extant Spurious writings attributed to him, whose authors sought immortality for their 
writings under the prestige of Chrysostom’s name. It is almost inevitable that the 
text-form Chrysostom used first at Antioch and then later carried to Constantinople 
should become the predominant text of the Greek church. !2 


11. Damasus of Rome asked Jerome to make a new translation because of the great 
diversity that existed in the Latin Bibles. 

12. For reasons not easy to decipher, Hodges chose to refute this reality, arguing that 
studies showed that Chrysostom did not in fact witness to a Byzantine text. But his argument only 
underscored a point made above, that Chrysostom simply had an early expression of the Byzantine 
text that was about ninety percent along the way to its full medieval expression. 

Furthermore, Hodges chose to cite an earlier study by Geerlings and New (1931) that 
seemed to dispute this reality about Chrysostom’s text. But my own sampling of work on Chrysos- 
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(c) The most important factor for the dominance and general uniformity of 
the Byzantine text is directly related to (b) above. By the end of the seventh century, 
the Greek NT was being transmitted in a very narrow sector of the Church — namely, 
the Greek Orthodox Church with its dominant patriarchate in Constantinople. By the 
time of Chalcedon, Greek was almost unknown in the West,!3 and after Chalcedon 
the decline of Alexandria and the subsequent rise of Islam narrowed Greek-speaking 
Christendom still further. 

All of these factors together ensure both the dominance and general uni- 
formity of a text-form properly called Byzantine.!4 


Il. Pickering’s “Identity” of the New Testament Text 


By all counts, Wilbur Pickering’s The Identity of the New Testament Text (1977) is 
the most substantial presentation of the case against the modern critical text and for 
the Majority text. Unfortunately, the book suffers throughout from misrepresentations 
of scholarly research, the use of rhetoric in the place of argument, and an apparent 
lack of first-hand acquaintance with many of the primary data. It is tempting in such 
a case to go through the book seriatim and to point out its many errors, hoping that 
the cumulative effect of such a display will tell its own story. However, I shall limit 
myself here to three of the more substantial matters, which taken together seem 
totally to negate Pickering’s arguments: (1) his understanding of text-critical meth- 
odology; (2) his understanding of the causes of textual corruption; and (3) his un- 
derstanding and use of the Church Fathers. But before we examine each of these in 
turn, an attempt should be made to understand what Pickering is trying to do. 


An Overview of the Argument 


The urgency behind /dentity is clearly a theological one. From Pickering’s point of 
view, the great fault of contemporary NT textual criticism is that it cannot offer us 
total certainty as to the original NT text (17-18, with emphasis on uncertainty in 
italics). Therefore, in its place he hopes to establish a new theory of textual trans- 
mission (or at least to restate an old one in a new way), which in turn will lead to a 
different methodology (actually an adoption of a methodology spelled out by Dean 
Burgon). 

To get at this new theory of transmission and different method, he begins 
by trying to show the bankruptcy of the present situation. Thus, in his first full chapter 


tom’s text made me realize that something was desperately wrong with that study. The result of this 
interchange with Hodges caused me to go back over the work of Geerlings and New. It turned out 
that the failure was methodological. The results of that inquiry were published as Fee 1979 and 
demonstrated that Chrysostom’s text of the NT was consistent throughout. 

13. Another point Hodges took exception to. But to say that someone like Augustine 
knew Greek is a far cry from saying that he used a Greek NT, which he did not. 

14. The rest of the original article responded to Hodges’s final argument as to the 
“subjectivity” and “circularity” of the reasoning of modem textual criticism. Since most of that 
response was a summary of some arguments presented in Fee 1974 [Chapter 13], and the rest of it 
can be found in the critique of Pickering that follows, I chose to omit it from the present presentation. 
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(2), he offers a critique of contemporary eclecticism. What is urgent for him here is 
(a) to define eclecticism strictly in terms of its use of “the canons of internal criti- 
cism,” and (b) to tie this bankrupt method to Westcott-Hort. The tie with Westcott- 
Hort is especially crucial, since the largest section of the book (chapters 3-4, com- 
prising one-half of the actual text) is the author’s attempt to discredit their 
methodology and theory of text. These chapters are crucial to Pickering’s enterprise, 
because he feels that by discrediting Westcott-Hort he has thereby also discredited 
contemporary eclecticism; this in turn opens the door to a whole new way of looking 
at the history of transmission, which 1s offered in chapter 5, the other crucial chapter 
in the book. Chapter 6 (understandably) anticipates three objections to this new way 
of looking at the text, and chapter 7 very briefly discusses the “new” method under 
Burgon’s seven “Notes of Truth.” 

Although there are several places in Westcott-Hort where Pickering would 
apply the scalpel, he has great urgencies about four in particular: (1) What Pickering 
calls their “basic approach.” The problem here is that Westcott-Hort were willing to 
treat the NT as they would any other book. This is not right, he argues, because 
textual corruption in “any other book” was basically accidental; for the NT, textual 
corruption was basically deliberate and theologically motivated. (2) Their genealogi- 
cal method. From Pickering’s point of view, this suffers from Westcott-Hort’s failure 
to reckon with deliberate alteration and from their failure to establish genuine 
text-types and recensions.!5 (3) Their assertion that Majority text readings did not 
exist before Chrysostom. Here especially Pickering uses the Church Fathers to 
suggest otherwise. (4) The use of internal evidence. This is a real béte noire for 
Pickering throughout the book. Indeed, much of the rhetoric comes into play when- 
ever this evidence is mentioned. 

Pickering’s own theory is essentially that of Hodges, and can be very simply 
put: The original text of the NT is that which is found among the majority of extant 
Greek MSS. To get to this position there are basically two lines of reasoning: 
(1) Although the majority of Greek MSS show substantial agreement, enough dif- 
ferences exist among them to suggest that very few are direct copies of each other. 
Therefore, all of the available MSS in all traditions offer independent witness to the 
original text. (2) Most corruption to the NT text was deliberate (for Pickering this 
equals “theologically motivated”). It can be shown, he argues, that most early 
Christians (= the orthodox) had a high view of Scripture; therefore they would not 
have deliberately corrupted the text. Thus, “normal” transmission (= basically error- 
less) would have been carried on by the majority (= orthodox) of early Christians, 
which would have resulted in the majority of MSS being very similar and bearing 
witness together to the original text. 

For anyone with first-hand knowledge of the data, the flaws in much of this 
reasoning will be immediately apparent. For the sake of those without that knowl- 
edge, I offer the following critique. 


15. This is an area that will not be examined in this paper, although it is another place 
where Pickering has misunderstood the data and misrepresented scholars, including myself. Had 
Pickering read my entire monograph on P® with care and checked the same statistics in Fee 1971a 
[Chapter 15], his rhetoric (56) might have been more subdued. 
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The Question of Methodology 


In some ways Pickering’s disagreement with contemporary text-critical methodology 
is difficult to pin down. In the chapter on eclecticism his argument has four stages. 
(1) He notes that eclecticism is “a major, if not controlling, factor on the textual 
scene today” (23). (2) He attempts a definition of eclecticism, but he does so only 
in terms of a very limited expression of that method, namely “an eclecticism based 
solely on internal considerations” (25). (3) He then rejects such eclecticism as “un- 
reasonable,” because it has “no principled basis for rejecting conjectural emenda- 
tions” and “no history of the transmission of the text”; and he calls other scholars 
in as supporting witnesses. (4) Finally, he argues that the real source of this method 
is Westcott-Hort, who only appeared to follow external evidence, but in fact made 
the prior choice of their favorite text-type “on internal (subjective) considerations” 
(27). The actual rise of eclecticism, Pickering argues, is due to the conflicts and 
confusion that followed Hort. He concludes this chapter by asserting, finally, that 
although “most scholars do not practice pure eclecticism” (= that based solely on 
internal principles), all modern textual criticism, including the so-called pure eclec- 
tics (!), are under “the psychological grip of W-H” (29). 

Although some of this is an accurate assessment of things, for the most part 
it presents a hopelessly confused understanding of the present scene. The problem 
lies in Pickering’s understanding and use of the term “eclecticism.” For example, he 
inveighs against “an eclecticism based solely on internal considerations,” because 
“it is unreasonable,” it “has no principled basis for rejecting conjectural emenda- 
tions,” and it “has no history of the transmission of the text” (25). Precisely! All of 
this has been seen by other scholars and has been argued against with considerable 
vigor (see especially Martini 1974; cf. Fee 1976 [Chap. 7]). But this is an eclecticism 
that is practiced by only two known scholars, G. D. Kilpatrick and J. K. Elliott.1¢ 
Indeed, I have argued elsewhere that this is not eclecticism at all in its classical sense 
but rather an eclectic use of internal evidence (1978e: 157). But this is not the 
eclecticism that is the method of contemporary textual criticism — not even close. 
To see this, all one has to do is to read the Jextual Commentary (Metzger 1971) that 
accompanies the UBS and see how often choices have been made on the basis of 
the manuscript evidence. And it is precisely because the editors have done this so 
often that Elliott and Kilpatrick have regularly written articles against this Greek 
text.17 

For Pickering to define eclecticism solely in terms of Kilpatrick and Elliott, 
and then to lump such scholars as Metzger, Epp, and Colwell together with Kilpatrick 
and Elliott, is a serious distortion. An even greater error is for him to argue that 
Elliott’s method is under “the psychological grip of W-H” (29). As a matter of fact, 
in terms of method per se, Kilpatrick and Elliott are at the opposite end of the 
spectrum from WH, while Hodges and Pickering are themselves on the same end as 
Westcott-Hort. Let me demonstrate. 


16. See Fee 1976 [Chapter 7]; a bibliography for both scholars appears on p. 175 n. 7 
[now n. 2]. 
17. See Elliott 1973, 1975a, 1975b; cf. Kilpatrick 1966, 1978. 
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At the present moment the real methodological difference among textual 
critics has to do with how much weight, if any at all, one gives to external evidence 
in making textual decisions. It is well known that Westcott-Hort gave an extraordi- 
nary amount of weight to external evidence, just as do Pickering and Hodges. The 
differences — and these are considerable indeed! — lie in which external evidence 
one places confidence in, and how one comes to value that evidence more highly 
than others. The crucial difference between them is that Westcott-Hort were simply 
better historians, in that they took into consideration the probable causes of corruption 
as a part of the procedure to evaluate the evidence. 

On the other hand, Kilpatrick and Elliott abandon the external evidence 
almost altogether. What is of interest here is that both Kilpatrick/Elliott and 
Hodges/Pickering have Westcott-Hort as their common foe! Elliott is against West- 
cott-Hort because they used “purely documentary criteria”;!8 and now Pickering is 
against them for fathering an eclecticism based solely on internal criteria. Neither 
has properly understood Westcott-Hort or eclecticism. 

Modern textual criticism, the “eclecticism” of the UBS3, RSV, NIV, NASB, 
etc., stands over against both Kilpatrick/Elliott and Hodges/Pickering. Such eclecti- 
cism recognizes that Westcott-Hort’s view of things was essentially correct, but it is 
not nearly so confident as they that the early text of Alexandria is “neutral.” 

All of this can be presented numerically. On a scale of 1 to 50 (1 = internal 
evidence; 50 = external evidence), textual critics can be rated according to the relative 
weight they give to one or the other. The following ratings, of course, are arbitrary, 
but they reflect what in fact is going on. (WH is given in parenthesis because they 
arrived at their preference for one kind of external evidence partly on the basis of 
internal questions.) Ratings: Elliott — 2; Kilpatrick — 4; NEB — 20; UBS? — 30; 
(WH) — 43; Hodges/Pickering — 50. 

Pickering’s failure to note these crucial methodological differences causes 
him to muddy the waters at several places in his argument: 

1. He notes that “eclectics” are themselves uneasy about eclecticism. Some 
of this is indeed legitimate uneasiness — especially the apparent lack of a new textual 
theory to replace Westcott-Hort.!9 But in nearly every case that Pickering cites, the 
unrest is being expressed by someone in the middle (= the true eclectic) who decries 
the “eclecticism” on the extreme left. 

2. Although Pickering acknowledges that not all eclectics practice the 
eclecticism of Kilpatrick and Elliott (28), he nonetheless tries to tie all contemporary 
scholars to Westcott-Hort. In so doing, he seems to make some confusion between 
methodology and textual theory. As one reads through the whole book, it is clear 
that Pickering’s methodological concern is with any kind of use of internal evidence 
—which he styles “subjective.” It is here that all contemporary NT textual critics 
do indeed have something in common; but it is something they have in common 
with scholarship long before Westcott-Hort and with textual scholarship in every 


18. See esp. Elliott 1968a. This is an irresponsible charge on Elliott’s part, but he continues 


to make it. 
19. See Fee 1976: 177-81, where Kilpatrick’s and Elliott’s method has been subjected to 


severe criticism on this point. 
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field of classical study. But the use of internal evidence, which may indeed have a 
degree of subjectivity to it — as all historical study does — is nothing more or less 
than another way of expressing the causes of corruption. To this item we shall turn 
in a moment. 

3. In terms of method, Pickering should simply have gone after the use of 
“internal evidence,” since this is the clear methodological failure of the so-called 
rigorous eclectic. Instead he spends the larger part of his book going after Westcott- 
Hort’s textual theory as a whole. The reason for this almost certainly is not their use 
of internal evidence and its subsequent influence on textual criticism. Pickering in 
fact gives only ten pages to this question. The real reason would seem to be their 
dismissal of the TR as a secondary textual development, which is another matter on 
which all modern textual scholars are in agreement. It is Westcott-Hort’s textual 
theory, which allowed them to make this judgment, that is the ultimate urgency for 
Pickering. But as a matter of fact this judgment has little or nothing at all to do with 
eclecticism as a method. 

4. When Pickering begins to make this imperceptible move from method- 
ology to textual theory, he notes that several scholars have expressed uneasiness over 
the fact that Westcott-Hort’s methodology has been rejected, on the one hand, while 
contemporary texts continue to look like WH, on the other. It should also be noted 
that this dilemma was the cause of a certain amount of the unrest over classical 
eclecticism. This unrest has two foci: (a) Westcott-Hort’s use of genealogy; (b) their 
confidence in the text of B, which had come to be seen as a “recension,” not a 
“neutral” expression of the original text. What Pickering fails to note is that in recent 
years both of these causes for unrest have been laid to rest.2®9 Thus, when contem- 
porary NT textual critics use such terms as “the earliest and best MSS,” or “early 
and independent support,” they are not under some kind of psychological commit- 
ment to Westcott-Hort. Such terms are used because they are believed to be accurate 
descriptions of the evidence, which are based on a thoroughly historical understand- 
ing of the causes of corruption to the text. 


The Causes of Corruption 


In a more recent rebuttal, Pickering once again reiterated the importance, for him, 
of his alleged dismantling of Westcott-Hort (1978). Their theory, he says, “is like 
the floors in a multistoried building: Each level depends on the one below it.” He 
then repeats his contention that he has demolished each floor, including the founda- 
tion. Assuming for the moment that this is an adequate analogy, one should note that 
the opposite might also be true. That is, if the “foundation” is found to be secure, 
then the superstructure may only need some reinforcing, not demolition. And it is at 
the foundation, what Pickering calls their “basic approach,” where his own misun- 
derstandings are so thoroughgoing as to render much of the rest of his book without 
great value. 

The problem begins for him with his confused use of the word “normal” 


20. See esp. my discussion of this in Fee 1978e. For the second item, cf. Martini 1978. 
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as it refers to textual transmission. On the one hand, his whole case rests on the 
assumption that the transmission of the NT text was “normal” (104-10); yet at the 
same time he condemns Westcott-Hort for treating the NT as one would any other 
book (41). One would think that “normal” means that the NT in fact has had a 
transmission very much like any other book. Obviously, this cannot be what Pickering 
means. What then? 

For Pickering, Hort’s crucial, and basic, mistake was his assertion that “there 
are no signs of deliberate falsification of the text for dogmatic purposes” (WH 1881: 
2.282). That this is not correct is something on which all subsequent scholarship is 
agreed. Pickering, however, seems to have missed the point here, for he has taken 
the concepts of “deliberate falsification” and “dogmatic purposes” to be coterminous. 
That is, he understands deliberate or intentional change introduced into the NT text 
as always theologically motivated. “Malicious changes,” he calls such vaniation, 
made by “persons lacking in integrity” (104). His argument (93-104) makes it clear 
that the bad theology involved is in fact a low view of Scripture. Thus, he argues 
that anyone who really believed these texts to be God’s Word would not have 
deliberately altered them — only heretics would have done that. He assumes, there- 
fore, that if he can show that the early Christians had a “high view” of Scripture, 
then it automatically follows that they would not have deliberately altered the text. 
This is bold argumentation indeed, given the actual nature of the data from the first 
four Christian centuries! 

The most obvious flaw in Pickering’s argument here is his confusion of the 
terms “deliberate” and “theological.” Hort, of course, well knew that all kinds of 
corruptions were “deliberate.” The clear proof of this is simply to read his “Notes 
on Select Passages” (1881: 2. “Appendix,” 1-140) or his analysis of conflate readings, 
or his discussion of the “internal evidence of readings” (1881: 2.93-107, 19-30). 
These reveal that Hort recognized that most significant variation to the NT text was 
not accidental. 

By “dogmatic purposes,” however, Hort meant that there is little evidence 
that deliberate changes were made to the text for the sake of some theological axe 
to grind. He was wrong in this, of course, as subsequent studies have revealed.?! But 
this is what he meant, and what most textual critics today mean when they speak of 
a theologically motivated variant. 

To be sure, E. C. Colwell once used the term in a way more like Picker- 
ing’s.** But Colwell clearly said that the “theological” motivation had to do with the 
church’s love for its Scripture. This is a far cry from Pickering’s equation of “dog- 
matic reasons” with “malicious changes” made by persons lacking integrity. Picker- 
ing’s case fails at two points: 

1. The view that most corruption to the text was deliberate, theological, and 
malicious stands almost as the antithesis to what actually appears to have been the 
case. The alternative view, which will be supported by the evidence given below, 
can be stated as follows: Although most corruption to the NT text was probably 


21. See, among others, Williams 1951: 25-53, 56-58, and Epp 1966a [see now Chapter 
2: 34]. 
22. Colwell 1952: 53, cited by Pickering: 42. 
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“deliberate,” it was seldom theologically motivated in the sense of trying to score a 
theological point; furthermore, although deliberate, it was not malicious in the sense 
of trying to alter the meaning of the text (in fact “deliberate,” as a way to distinguish 
such variation from inadvertent error, does not even need to mean “thoughtful” or 
“purposeful”). Rather, such changes were ordinarily made in the interest of the 
readability or completeness of the text, that is, in the interest of clarifying its meaning. 
For the early Christians, it was precisely because the meaning was so important that 
they exercised a certain amount of freedom in making that meaning clear. 

This view of things can easily be supported simply by analyzing the variants 
for any given piece of text of the NT. 

First, it should be noted that all textual corruption can be objectively set 
out. If one collates any two or more MSS, for any given section of text, all variation 
may be classified into one of six kinds, without first trying to establish one of the 
MSS as a base. Variation is either: 


(a) add/omit (words, phrases, sentences, or large sections) 

(b) substitutions (of words, tense, number, etc.) 

(c) word order (transpositions of words or phrases) 

(d) any combination of (a), (b), and (c) in a single variant 

(e) transpositions (of a large section of text from one place to another) 
(f) major rewriting of a sentence or paragraph. 


Apart from careless errors, most of which could also be placed in the above catego- 
ries, these are the only kinds of variations to a text that are possible. Of these (f) is 
always deliberate, (d) and (e) ordinarily so, and (a), (b), or (c) may or may not be 
so. That is, the add/omit of a nominative personal pronoun in John may be due (1) to 
the scribe’s awareness of John’s habits vis-a-vis standard Greek and thus a deliberate 
conformation to one or the other, or (2) to his own personal Greek usage, resulting 
in a careless add/omit of the pronoun. 

Now my point: If one were to take any five to ten verses from anywhere 
in the NT and collate all the available textual evidence, the vast majority of variants 
among the MSS belong to categories (a), (b), and (c), and of these the substantial 
majority simply do not fit in any meaningful way the concept of theologically 
motivated alteration. One may take, for example, the first five verses in John 13, for 
which my own collations include all the data from Tischendorf and von Soden, plus 
the papyri. For these five verses, there are twenty-seven different variation-units: 
fourteen are add/omit; ten are substitutions; two are word order; and one is a 
combination of add/omit and substitution. 

Many of these are probably not deliberate at all (e.g., the “addition” of tov 
before Geo by Family 1 in v. 3, or its “omission” by A © a few words later, or the 
change in v. 1 by P® from tot xdopov tovtov to tovtov tod xOopov). But many were 
almost certainly deliberate. Let us take, for example, the change yevopévov/yuvopevov 
(v. 2), which places the footwashing either after or during the meal. Although only 
a single letter is involved, the change was probably deliberate one way or the other. 
Some kind of theological understanding of the Supper may even have been involved. 
But how is this variation “malicious”? Or take further the change in v. 2 with 
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reference to Judas’s “surname.” Did John say, “Judas son of Simon Iscariot,” or 
“Judas Iscariot son of Simon”? It makes scarcely any difference in meaning whether 
the father or the son bears the family name (or geographical designation), and surely 
nothing theological is involved. Yet someone (or several someones) changed it from 
one to the other. 

Take still further the complex word order change in v. 2, where at least 
seven different alternatives are found. Essentially it is a choice between “. . . into 
the heart of Judas... that he might betray him” or “. . . into the heart that he might 
betray him, Judas. . . .” This can only have happened intentionally — but mali- 
ciously? or for dogmatic purposes? Here is where one can also see the why of change, 
for the second form is as awkward in Greek as it is in English. Who would purposely 
have done something like that to the text; when there is not a single thing to be 
gained by such awkwardness (the meaning is the same, whatever the order of the 
words)? But if John wrote the second as the original, one can easily see what 
happened. He wrote: “The devil had already put it in his heart to betray him,” and 
then added the nominative “Judas, son of Simon” in order to- clarify his pronouns. 
Later copyists simply helped him out further by changing the word order and also 
by putting “Judas” in the genitive. The result was exactly what John intended, but 
without the awkwardness. 

Similarly, there are two variations between aorists and perfects (v. 1 
HABov/EAnAVOG; Vv. 3 ESwxev/SE5wxev). In both cases the sense of the perfect is required. 
However, it is well known that John sometimes uses the aorist in a perfective sense 
(e.g., Abbott 1906: 324-28), so either could have come from him. But when a copyist 
made a change, again deliberately, it almost surely would have been because there 
was an aorist in the MS being copied and it was changed to the perfect that the sense 
required. A deliberate change in the other direction is well-nigh impossible to account 
for. And again, this is neither malicious nor theological, unless it is theological in 
Colwell’s sense — out of love for the Bible. 

One can go anywhere in the NT, and the profile will be the same. The vast 
majority of textual corruptions, though deliberate, are not malicious, nor are they 
theologically motivated. And since they are not, Pickering’s view of “normal” trans- 
mission (which is the crucial matter for his theory) simply disintegrates. 

2. Pickering’s unhistorical view of the causes of textual corruption is almost 
certainly what also causes him to slight the matter of “the internal evidence of 
readings,” for after all, most of the canons of internal criticism (at least those under 
the rubric “transcriptional probability”) are merely other ways of speaking about the 
causes of variation. 

Thus, the canon of “the shorter reading,” though less useful than others, 
simply means that in most cases of “deliberate” variation scribes were more likely 
to have added words (pronouns, conjunctions, etc.) than they were to have deleted 
them. The canon of “the more difficult reading” means that since a copyist changed 
the text one way or the other, the change usually was made toward a more “readable,” 
or clearer, understanding of the text. Similarly, the canon “harmonization” simply 
means that a scribe who knew his texts well is far more likely to have conformed 
one text to another than vice versa. 

All of this has placed Pickering in something of a dilemma. On the one hand, 
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because modern textual criticism relies heavily on such canons, he must of necessity at 
some point address himseif to them. On the other hand, because he believes most 
corruption to be theologically motivated, he seems to have difficulty coming to terms 
with the real nature of this evidence. Thus, he makes two pleas: (1) agnosticism: “No 
twentieth century man confronting a set of variant readings can know or prove what 
actually took place to produce the variants” (78; cf. 24); (2) a kind of reverse domino 
theory, which suggests that if one of the canons can ever be shown not to be true at any 
point, then the canon is never true — or at least no sure guide.4 

A word about both of these: First, Pickering’s agnosticism is unworthy of 
historical research. All historical investigation proceeds by framing hypotheses on 
the basis of limited data, then testing the hypotheses against all the possible data. 
Conclusions are then drawn on the basis of probabilities. Pickering’s own view of 
transmission in fact is based partly on a (albeit non sequitur) hypothesis framed on 
the basis of certain sayings in early Church Fathers. But to say that because we 
cannot prove what actually took place, we must therefore cash in our historical sense 
is something we are frankly unwilling to do. I may have been mistaken as to how 
any one of the variants noted above from John 13 actually happened, but Pickering 
cannot throw over the whole enterprise with the swipe of his hand. Instead, he must 
show why another explanation is a better one in each case. 

Second, the exception to a rule does not prove the rule false or useless; 
hopefully it causes all of us to proceed with due caution. But Pickering would throw 
them all out, even the possibilities of harmonization, although he does so in this 
latter case only by throwing in a red herring.“ 

One hesitates to try to illustrate all of this, because in the final analysis it 
is the cumulative force of the data that brings conviction. Nonetheless, I have chosen 
two passages from Mark, two among hundreds like these, to illustrate the concept 
of “the more difficult reading” and “harmonization”; to show how off target Pick- 
ering’s objections really are; and to insist that if he and Hodges do not like these 
explanations, they must give good historical reasons for their Majority text alterna- 
tive (or at least show how the universal choice of textual criticism is in fact a 
theologically motivated variant from the second century). 

a) Mark 1:2. In a context where Mark cites from both Malachi and Isaiah 
— in that order — there are the following two variants: 

(1) év t@ "Hoaia tH reoo7ty (“in Isaiah the prophet’). This is the reading 
in all Church Fathers before Photius (d. 895), except for one citation in Irenaeus, 
who elsewhere also cites this reading.® It is the reading of all the early versions 


23. See esp. the conclusion of his discussion of “the more difficult reading” (84). 

24. In one of the more extraordinary arguments in the book, Pickering (86) starts by 
attacking the notion that “in the synoptic Gospels the ‘Byzantine’ text is characterized by harmoni- 
zations.” In a total non sequitur he appeals to Colwell’s evidence that in three early papyri the 
scribes “were much more addicted to harmonization to the immediate context,” a kind of harmoni- 
zation, he (Colwell) suggests, that often is scarcely noted in the manuals. Because of this lack of 
discussion, Pickering would have us throw out the whole notion! [See now Chapter 9]. 

25. Since this one citation stands alone in all of the early Greek and Latin evidence, and 
since Irenaeus himself clearly knows the other text, this “citation” is especially suspect as a later 
corruption. 
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(Latin, Coptic, most Syriac, Gothic, Georgian), except the Harclean Syriac (ca. 615) 
and the Armenian (ca. 405). This latter in fact is the earliest known evidence for 
reading (2). This is also the reading of the earliest MSS East (X B) and West (D 
OL), as well as several others. 

(2) év totic xQopNtats (“in the prophets”). The earliest Greek evidence for 
this reading is the Codex Alexandrinus (A) and the Codex Washingtonianus (W), 
both fifth century; thereafter it is found in several MSS of the ninth century; and 
finally it predominates in almost all the later medieval MSS. 

Reading (1) is a clear example of “the more difficult reading being preferred 
as the original.” There is simply no devious theological motivation imaginable for 
one to have changed reading (2) to (1). In fact, the only possible explanation of a 
deliberate change in that direction would have been by someone who was trying to 
be more precise and failed to recognize that the first part of the quote came from 
Malachi. Here again the “theology” could scarcely have been “malicious.” But surely 
the opposite is the more likely. Purely in the interest of precision, someone, who 
recognized that the citation was a collation from two prophets, simply “corrected” 
the text to reflect that precision. 

Pickering argues that the canon of “the harder reading” is “simply inappli- 
cable” (84). Why? Because “we have no way of knowing what factors influenced 
the originator of a variant” (agnosticism again) and because the canon is vulnerable 
“to the manipulation of a skillful and determined imagination.” But what is so 
“skillful” about the above reasoning? And if one cannot know, surely one can talk 
about historical probabilities. The point is that this example can be multiplied a 
thousand times over; and in the vast majority of cases the “easier” reading (= the 
corruption) is that of the Majority text.26 What Pickering must explain is how the 
more difficult reading became so immediately popular that it is the only known 
reading in the church for three centuries, and so predominated in the West, in Egypt, 
and in Syria that it is the only reading translated into the earliest versions and the 
only reading known to every Church Father who cites the text. 

b) Mark 13:14||Matt 24:15. The variant that concerns us here is an example 
of harmonization, a matter wherein Pickering apparently realizes he is hurting, since 
he offers such specious reasoning. His only argument against this canon is that since 
harmonization of more than one kind took place, therefore all alleged harmonizations 
are suspect! But it is simply not true that scholarship has ignored other kinds of 
harmonization except those in parallel passages;2’ and even if it had done so, to 
discover another kind hardly invalidates the former. 

With regard to harmonization in the Synoptic Gospels, some data are 
incontrovertible: (1) The Gospel of Matthew was the most cited and used of the 
Synoptic Gospels.28 (2) Mark’s text has almost twice as many variants involving 
harmonization as does either Matthew or Luke, probably because Mark was the 


26. Pickering (83) asks for a “statistical demonstration” to support this canon. All one 
need do is go through the apparatus of Tischendorf and count! 

27. See my discussion in Fee 1978e [Chapter 9]. 

28. This can now be most forcefully demonstrated simply by counting the references in 
the available volumes of Biblia Patristica (Allenbach 1975-87). 
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least used of the Gospels. These data simply cannot be ignored in making textual 
decisions. 

In our passage, all known witnesses of Matthew of every kind (Greek, 
versions, Fathers, etc.) read to On8ev dia Aavind tod noogytov (“spoken of through 
the prophet Daniel”). In Mark, however, these words are missing in the earliest Greek 
evidence (X B D pc), in most of the Latin evidence (c k are the only exceptions), 
in the Coptic, and in the Armenian. The only early Church Father to mention the 
Marcan passage is Augustine, who explicitly says these words are missing in Mark. 

What Pickering must answer is, Why did some early copyists choose to 
omit this phrase in Mark? And why only in Mark but never in the more frequently 
used Matthew? And why, with regard to this matter in general, would anyone go 
about trying to disharmonize the Gospels, when all the known evidence (Tatian, 
Church Fathers, versions, etc.) demonstrates conclusively the harmonistic bent of 
the early church? 

Once more, these examples can be multiplied, and, whatever else, all of 
this can hardly be dismissed as so much subjectivity. 

3. The final and fatal flaw in Pickering’s understanding of textual corruption 
is found in his use of the second-century Fathers to support his view of “normal” 
transmission. Pickering sets up his case this way: (a) All kinds of evidence can be 
adduced from the early period (apostolic through the second century) to show that 
these writers considered the NT documents as authoritative Scripture.?? (b) There 
are good reasons to believe that they were also especially careful with regard to the 
wording of these texts. (c) Therefore, we must also assume that these same concerned 
Christians exercised similar care in the copying and transmitting of their texts. 

The basic flaw in this argument is step (b). Here Pickering’s “good reasons” 
are limited to a variety of citations, from the NT through Tertullian, which evidence 
concern for false teachers and show awareness of those who “twist” Scripture. 
Typical of Pickering’s argument is his rhetorical comment on Rev 22:18-19: “Faced 
with such a sanction, would any true believer dare to tamper with the text, or 
transcribe it carelessly?” (101). Then sayings of the Fathers are brought in as support, 
e.g., Polycarp 7:1, “Whoever perverts the sayings of the Lord . . . that one is the 
firstborn of Satan.” 

There are two things that invalidate this argument. First, this is simply bad 
exegesis of the NT and the Fathers. Polycarp, for example, was not talking about 
the perversion that comes through the transmission of the text, but rather with the 
interpretation of the text. 

Second, Pickering’s argument is based on sayings from these various 
sources. When one looks at these Fathers’ actual citations of the NT, his argument 
totally disintegrates. 

Pickering’s argument demands the following logic: (1) Since each of these 
Fathers mentioned belongs to the orthodox stream of Christianity, where the normal 
(= no deliberate changes), especially careful, transmission of the text was taking 
place, and (2) since the deliberate changes were made by those who did zot hold to 


29. This is in itself a moot point, but for now it is conceded. 
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orthodox theology (including a high view of Scripture), therefore, (3) the text of the 
NT found in these Fathers should itself evidence this special care, or at least should 
reflect the readings of the Majority text, the true descendants of these orthodox 
Fathers. 

But what we find is precisely the opposite. First of all, there is absolutely 
no evidence that these Fathers cited the NT as a text demanding their special care 
(“special care” meaning concern for the precise wording). Indeed, the NT writers 
themselves regularly cite the OT loosely, although there is no question that they 
considered the OT as Scripture. In fact, in one place (Eph 4:8) Paul’s point rests 
upon his new wording of the text, which is otherwise unknown in the entire textual 
tradition of the OT. 

In the case of Clement of Rome we have a Father who generally cites the 
OT with special care;>° yet for the NT there is not a single “citation” or allusion that 
is even closely verbatim. The closest is 1 Clem. 36:2||Heb 1:3-4, where Clement has 
five variants from the common NT text. (The most any known MS has is three.) The 
same holds true for Polycarp and Justin. 

The final two Fathers, Irenaeus and Tertullian, are even more instructive, 
for here at last we have evidence of real citations of the NT text. Despite Pickering’s 
assertion that Irenaeus “heavily” supports the Majority text,3! the fact is that his text 
differs from the Majority even more than Pickering’s hated Egyptian MSS do. But 
how could it have been otherwise? For even though he tends to cite the text with 
more care than does Tertullian, his mature years were lived out in southern France, 
and he used a Greek text very much like those lying behind the OL. 

To show the total disregard for the actual data one finds in Pickering, I will 
illustrate a little more fully from Tertullian. For this purpose, I went to adversus 
Praxean, because (1) Praxeas was a heretic, (2) Praxeas did not distort the words of 
the text, but misinterpreted them, and (3) in such a work Tertullian’s arguments are 
regularly based on the very wording of the text itself. Yet does he cite with care? 
Hardly. 

I checked his Johannine citations in chapter 22. There is scarcely a citation 
(and none, when the citation is at least a full sentence long) in which Tertullian does 
not differ both with the Greek text and with the Latin, not to mention those several 
other places where he agrees with the OL (especially e) against the Greek evidence. 
For example, in 22.12 he cites John 10:34-38, where he has eleven variations from 
the Greek and Latin, plus one (v. 38, omit xai yivmoxnte [or miotevonte]) that he 
shares with several OL MSS. A little later, in chapters 26 and 27, he has occasion 
to cite Luke 1:35 three different times. Each of these differs from the others and one 
of them reads the ex te with a c e r! and many others. Thus, he not only does not 
exercise care, but his own text is a far cry from Pickering’s “orthodox” Majority 
text. 


30. See the conclusion by Hagner 1973: 35: “If there is anything that distinguishes the 
manner of quotation in Clement . . . it is . . . the large number of quotations which agree closely 


with the LXX.” 
31. This is so far off target that one wonders whether Pickering ever consulted a single 


item in a somewhat modest bibliography on this subject. 
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My point is that Pickering has made use of some statements from these 
Fathers to argue that those copying the Bible would have done so with extraordinary 
care. Yet for each of the Fathers whose statements he has used: (1) they do not 
themselves exhibit care in using the very words of the NT, and (2) when they do 
“cite” the NT text they reveal abundant evidence of the “deviant” text of the NT that 
Pickering argues was the result of “abnormal” or “malicious” transmission! 

To conclude: Pickering has not only failed to take seriously, or even to 
understand, the causes of corruption, but hé has also disregarded the nature of the 
very data he would use to establish the case for his “normal” transmission. All of 
this seems fatal to his enterprise. 


The Use of Patristic Evidence 


Besides these more crucial failures, there are several other areas where Pickering 
has dealt loosely with the data. In fact, one may reasonably wonder whether he has 
ever seriously wrestled either with the primary sources or with the secondary litera- 
ture. For this paper I will note only one of these additional deficiencies, his use of 
patristic evidence, because this is an area where I have been active over several 
years. We have just noted something of his failure in this regard in the immediately 
preceding section. Here I want to take issue with his discussion of the biblical texts 
used by the Fathers before Chrysostom, where he tries to demonstrate the existence 
of the Byzantine text-type in these Fathers (62-76). This discussion is profuse with 
errors, chiefly due to his reliance on unreliable secondary information and to his 
neglect of literally scores of scholarly studies that contravene his assertions.>2 

But before examining just a few of these, a very important preliminary word 
about text-types and manuscript relationships is in order. 

Pickering regularly talks about Byzantine readings as being earlier than 
Chrysostom — and he is right. That is, readings that eventually became the text of 
the majority can often be shown to have existed as early as the second century. For 
example, the majority of harmonizations found in the Majority text vis-a-vis the text 
of Egypt et al. are already found in the OL MSS in the West. But this was not Hort’s 
point, or mine, or that of others who have labored in this area. 

p66, for example, is said to have Byzantine readings. In a sense this is correct 
in that P66 — and even P75 on rare occasions — is now the earliest evidence for a 
variant away from the Egyptian text-type that is later to be found in the Majority 
text. But in comparison with places where P® reads with the Egyptians against the 
Byzantines, these “Byzantine” readings are of little consequence; and above all else 
they do not render P® a Majority text MS.33 

Our point here has not to do with readings. After all, Hort himself saw that 
only the “conflations” and a few others were readings actually created by the 
“Byzantine recensor.” Rather, it is all of these readings together, in combination, that 


32. The overlooked bibliography here is so large that it can hardly be given in a footnote. 
For example, I know of eleven different studies on Origen alone that contradict all of Pickering’s 
discussion, and not one of them is even recognized to have existed. 

33. All of this has been carefully set forth in my monograph on P66 (Fee 1968b). 
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distinguishes the later MSS from the earlier — and the later Fathers from the earlier.34 
Thus, when one speaks of the texts of the Fathers, the question is not whether any 
given Father before Chrysostom has some Byzantine readings; the question is 
whether any Father before Chrysostom shows evidence for all these readings in 
combination in the same way the Majority text MSS do. 

Pickering partially recognizes this problem and thus uses data from Edward 
Miller to support his contention that “the Byzantine text not only is to be found in 
the writings of the early fathers, but that in fact it predominates” (68). He then asserts 
that in this matter “no one has ever taken up Miller’s challenge.” But the reason for 
no direct response to Miller on the part of scholarship is that for over seventy years 
scholarly examinations of the texts of most early Fathers have been appearing, all 
of which stand as the thorough refutation of Miller, and all of which Pickering 
completely ignores. 

Now about the Fathers themselves. One of the problems with patristic 
evidence is that it must be carefully analyzed before it can be used. That is, one must 
be sure (a) that a given Father’s work has been faithfully transmitted, (b) that the 
Father was actually quoting (= copying), not merely “remembering” his NT, and (c), 
especially in the Gospels, that it was one Gospel and not another that was being 
quoted. 

Pickering brushes off item (a) by calling it a “quibble” (69). But one may 
be assured that this is not a quibble; it is crucial. Unfortunately, all of Burgon’s data 
that Miller used is suspect because of his use of uncritical editions, especially Migne. 
This will be noted several times in the following discussion. 

Item (c) is also an area where Burgon and Miller were indiscriminate in 
their use of Fathers’ texts. It is simply a maxim in the citation of patristic evidence 
for the Gospels that a Father can be cited in support only (a) if he tells us he is citing 
one Gospel, not the others (including specific commentaries and homilies, of course), 
or (b) the citation is unique to one of the Gospel writers, or (c), when there are 
parallels, the language of one Gospel is so unique as to make identification probable. 
The problem here is a simple one: Early Fathers were as prone as we are today to 
harmonize and collate, and therefore to speak of the “rich young ruler,” although all 
three of these designations appear in no single Gospel. 

Burgon’s and Miller’s data are simply replete with useless supporting evi- 
dence; and Pickering apparently cites Burgon or Miller without ever checking their 
data. Thus, in his one “concrete definition” of the idea of “antiquity,” Pickering (130) 
cites Burgon’s data on the appearance of “vinegar” in Matt 27:34, an article which 
Burgon considered to be his finest hour (1896b: 253-58). I took the trouble to check 
over three-quarters of Burgon’s seventeen supporting Fathers and not one of them 
can be shown to be citing Matthew. 

In another place Pickering accuses F. G. Kenyon of not being “precisely 


34. Pickering seems quite in error here, or else he is using the concept of “strictly 
Byzantine” readings in a rather loose way, when he asserts (68) that “to disprove Hort’s assertion, 
it is only necessary to find some ‘strictly Byzantine’ readings.” It would do no such thing, since the 
question is not readings, but all these readings together. After all, it is this — and this alone — that 
makes a Byzantine MS differ from any other. Cf. n. 3 above. 
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fair” with Miller because he neglected Miller’s evidence for Byzantine readings in 
several passages. I checked the evidence for the first of these, the variant “to 
repentance” in Matt 9:13 and Mark 2:17 for which Miller cites Barnabas, Justin, 
Irenaeus, Origen, Eusebius, Hilary, and Basil as in support. Here is the actual 
evidence: 

First, it should be noted that this saying is parallel in all three Gospels (Matt 
9:13||Mark 2:17||Luke 5:32); in the UBS3 Matthew and Mark are exactly parallel 
(except for a yao in Matthew); in Luke the verb has been changed from jA®ov (“I 
came”) to éAndv@a (“I have come”), he has added eic petavouav (“to repentance”), 
and there is no known evidence of any kind for Luke in which these words are 
missing. But they are missing in Matthew and Mark in all the early Greek and most 
of the early Latin and Coptic evidence. 

As to the “supporting” Fathers: 

(1) Barn. 5:9: Not only does “Barnabas” not mention any Gospel, but in 
the critical edition (Funk-Bihlmeyer) the disputed words are not even found (in this 
case supported by the “majority text” S H L against V). 

(2) Justin, apol. 1.15: Again, there is no mention of any Gospel. In fact, as 
A. J. Bellinzoni (1967) has shown, almost all of the Jesus sayings in Justin are 
pre-Tatianic harmonizations,*> and this is one of them. 

(3) Irenaeus, haer. 3.5.2: Again, there is no mention of any Gospel; but in 
this case the citation includes the preceding verse, which makes it certain that Luke 
is being cited. The Latin translation of Irenaeus here is nearly identical with a few 
OL MSS of Luke; Matthew is out, because of a long omission; and the only OL 
codex of Mark that has Irenaeus’s wording is Palatinus (e), and that MS does not 
have “to repentance” in Mark. 

(4) Ongen, Jo. 28.16 (Pickering has the wrong book number): Although 
Origen does not refer to a Gospel, this citation is most likely from Luke because of 
the €\nA va. On the other hand, that he knew a Gospel without cic wetavorav is made 
clear by his reference to this saying in Jo. 6.42. 

(5) Eusebius, Ps. 146:3: Again, there is no mention of any Gospel. The 
“citation” includes the preceding verse and altogether is a nicely harmonized version 
of Mark and Luke. Precisely the same “citation” is also found in Demonstratio 
4.10.11. 

(6) Basil: The citation in ep. 46.6 is exactly like the two in Eusebius. In 
hom. Ps. 48:1, there is only an allusion, with no possible way to identify it as from 
one or the other of the Gospels. The “citation” in poenit. 3 in fact belongs to Eusebius 
Emesenus and is so loose as to defy identification with a Gospel. 

(7) Hilary, comm. Matt (ad loc.), does indeed have these words in his text. 
But this evidence is modified by the fact that he also cites Mark without the disputed 
words. 

The only certain patristic support for the Majority text of Matthew, therefore, 
is the one citation from Hilary and one in Epiphanius (haer. 51.5.1), which Miller 


35. This has recently been disputed by Strecker 1978, but Strecker has scarcely refuted 
the harmonistic character of nearly all of Justin’s Gospel citations. 
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overlooked. On the other hand, certain evidence for this saying in its shortened form 
(whether from Matthew or Mark) is found in Barnabas, 2 Clem. 2:4, Origen, and 
pseudo-Justin (res. 7.23). All of this could have been discovered by Pickering himself 
had he used primary, or more adequate secondary, sources. 

Pickering’s dependence on inadequate sources finally pushes his argument 
beyond credibility when he concludes by listing twenty-nine Fathers who allegedly 
“recognize” Byzantine readings. Among these, he lists Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, the Clementines, Hippolytus, and Origen and says they all “heavily” support 
the Byzantine text (75). While this is not true of any of these Fathers, nor of most 
of those on his list, I will give the evidence only for Hippolytus and Origen, since 
Pickering has made a special point of both (63-65). 

Hippolytus. Pickering cites with approval the remarks by H. C. Hoskier on 
Hippolytus’s citations of 1 Thess 4:13-17 and 2 Thess 2:1-12, where he concluded: 
“Hippolytus’ early third-century MS is found generally on the side of what Turner 
would call the ‘later’ MSS” (1914: 427). But Hoskier, who usually works with better 
data, is simply all wrong here. 

For these two paragraphs in Paul, I collated the Byzantine text against the 
UBS3. Not counting orthography, there are eleven variations between them. Then I 
collated Hippolytus (Achelis’s edition in the GCS series) against these eleven vari- 
ants, as well as against the common text of Byz/UBS°, which turned up seven further 
variants in Hippolytus. Here are the data: | 

(a) Hippolytus has two singular readings (2 Thess 2:4 Eavtov + wc; 2:6 om. 
Ev). 

(b) Of the eleven variants between Byz/UBS?, he agrees with the UBS? 
nine times, and with the Byz two, both of which are also read by the Western 
witnesses D F G OL (1 Thess 4:13 xexousnuévwv; 2 Thess 2:3 Gpagtiag 1. avopias). 

(c) The five other variants from the common text are all supported by the 
Wester witnesses (D F G OL, sometimes E Tertullian Hilary). 

(d) In all sixteen nonsingular variants, Hippolytus has the same reading as 
at least two, and usually all five, of the Western witnesses (D E F G OL). 

This is precisely what one should expect of someone living in Rome in the 
early third century. Whatever else, there is nothing Byzantine about his text what- 
soever [see now Osburn 1982]. 

Origen. Origen’s text is of considerable interest — and importance — be- 
cause he changed residence in the middle of his life (AD 231), from Alexandria to 
Caesarea. Parts of his NT text in fact have been shown to reflect this change. It is 
not possible to list all the ramifications of all the data here. But some notations on 
the NT citations found in his commentary on John will be instructive, because this 
work was actually begun in Alexandria (Books 1-5) and completed in Caesarea 
(Books 6-397). Here are the data: 

His text of John itself is thoroughly Egyptian, both in the Alexandrian and 
Caesarean sections. Apparently he took his copy of John with him, a copy he used 
all his life; for in all his works his text of John hardly varies from its basically 
Egyptian form. For example, for chapters 1, 4, 8, and 13 I recently analyzed his text 
(1980b) in a manner similar to that of Hippolytus in the preceding section. For these 
chapters of John there are 109 variants between Byz/UBS?, where Origen also has 
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text. Of these he sides with the UBS? ninety-seven times and with the Byzantines 
only seven! In those few variants where he differs from both the Byz/UBS3 he is 
almost always joined by one or more of the early Egyptian witnesses. 

The same phenomenon, but just slightly less thoroughly so, is also true of 
his text of Luke, the Pauline Epistles, and the Revelation. He used an Egyptian text 
for each in both cities. The text of Matthew is also consistent throughout the com- 
mentary, but reflects a much greater degree of mixture in variants also supported by 
the MSS in von Soden’s I class (D W © f! f13 28 565 700 etc.). 

His text of Mark used in this commentary is where so much interest lies. 
For during the Alexandrian and earlier Caesarean parts of the commentary, that is, 
in Books 1-10, his text is Egyptian in precisely the same percentages as with John. 
Of forty-two variants between Byz/UBS? where Origen has text, he sides with the 
UBS; thirty-seven times and with the Byzantines only four, and in two of these latter 
he has the Egyptian reading — which the UBS3 did not take as its text. In the five 
variants where he differs from the Byz/UBS? common text, he is supported in each 
instance by § and/or C. 

At some point, however, in the writing of this commentary Origen ceased 
using the copy of Mark he brought with him from Alexandria and began to use a 
local text;3° for in a long series of citations from Mark 12-15 in Books 20, 28, and 
32 (the others are lost) his Marcan text ceases altogether being Egyptian and becomes 
a witness to the so-called Caesarean MSS (esp. © and 565). This is clearly demon- 
strated by three phenomena: (a) Of the sixteen Byz/UBS3 variants, he reads nine 
with the Byzantines and seven with the Egyptians. But more significantly he reads 
with some combination of D W © 28 565 700 in all but two of the sixteen. (b) His 
text has an enormous increase in variants from the common text, nineteen in all, and 
in seventeen cases he reads with © W 565 etc., most of which variants are peculiar 
to these MSS. (c) He cites Mark 14:60-61 both in Book 10 and in 28, that is, on 
each side of the change of Bibles. The citation in Book 10 has two readings with & 
B against D © 565 700, whereas in Book 28 he reverses himself. 

What is of crucial significance here is that in this clear example of Origen’s 
using a different copy of Mark, and presumably one he found in Caesarea where 
one might have expected the Majority text.to be found if it were available this early, 
Origen in no way reflects this text. Of thirty-five variants he agrees with the 
“Caesareans” thirty-one times; and only nine of these eventually come to be shared 
with the Byzantines as well. Therefore, Pickering’s statement that Origen “heavily” 
favors the Majority text is totally false [see also Fee 1982a]. 

It must be repeated in conclusion that what is true of Hippolytus and Origen 
can also be shown to be true for most of the other Fathers Pickering cites. Hort had 
previously argued that purely Byzantine readings are unknown before AD 250. 
Subsequent discoveries have demonstrated that although this needs some qualifica- 
tion, it 1s still true. He also suggested that the first Father to have Byzantine readings 
in combination, that is, actually to use a predominantly Byzantine text, was Chry- 


36. This was first noted by Streeter 1924: 77-78, 91-102. It was considerably refined, 
and made certain, by Lake et al. 1928: 259-77. 
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sostom. This, too, now needs to be modified, since the heretical Asterius the Sophist 
(d. 341) used such a text.37 But he is the only Father before Chrysostom known to 
have done so. Pickering (62) accuses scholarship of “still widely believing” Hort’s 
judgments about the nature of the ante-Nicene patristic evidence. But they do so 
with good cause. Hort was right, and this crucial step in his argument still holds, 
notwithstanding Pickering’s accusations based on the use of poor secondary evidence 
and his misrepresentations of the papyrus evidence.38 


Conclusion — A Test Case 


We may conclude with certainty that Pickering has altogether failed to identify the 
original NT text. Furthermore, his own proposal simply eliminates textual criticism 
altogether. What need is there of scholarship when a computer can be programmed 
to identify the majority reading at every point? 

The evidence that Pickering’s method renders him incapable of doing textual 
Criticism is found in the fact that he offers only one example in the entire book as 
to how his method works in actual practice. This one example is the variant “God” 
or “he who” (OF or OZ) in 1 Tim 3:16, of which he says: 


Fully 300 Greek MSS read “God” while only eight read something else. Of 
these eight, three have private readings and five agree in reading “who.” So we 
have to judge between 97% and 2%, “God” versus “who.” It is really hard to 
imagine any possible set of circumstances in the transmissional history sufficient 
to produce the cataclysmic overthrow in statistical probability that is required 
by the claim that “who” is the original reading. (112) 


There we have it: 97% to 2% wins, so we have no need to look at the evidence or 
examine the causes of corruption, because they could never overturn “statistical 
probabilities.” But let us examine the evidence anyway. First the external evidence: 

1. I do not know how many Vulgate MSS of 1 Timothy there are, but surely 
more than a thousand. In any case, there is not a single Latin-speaking Christian in 
the entire history of the church who knew the reading that emerged as that of the 
Majority text. 

2. The same thing is true of every other ancient version: Syriac, Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopic, Gothic — none of them reads “God.” And all of these versions 
eventually go back to Greek texts from every sector of the empire from the second 
to the fifth centuries. Thus, the 97% deals only with a very narrow section of 
Chnistianity: the Greek Orthodox Church. 


37. I hope eventually to publish the evidence for this conclusion. In Acts alone, e.g., there 
are ten variants between Byz/UBS3, and Asterius supports the Byzantine text in seven. Random 
samplings in Matthew and Romans revealed the same kind of text. 

38. This is another item where Pickering has quite misinterpreted the data. His statements 
about P75 are so far wrong that he has either never read, or has refused to acknowledge, the evidence 
from studies by Martini, Porter, and myself. P’> has a closer relationship to B than most of the 
MSS within Family 13 have to one another! Yet Pickering questions the “assignment of . . . P’> to 
the ‘Alexandrian text-type’” as something not truly reasonable (p. 56). 
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3. Despite Burgon’s attempt to show otherwise, the variant reading “God” 
is unknown among the Greek Fathers before the last part of the fourth century. The 
earliest certain witnesses for this reading are Gregory of Nyssa (d. 394) and Didymus 
(d. 398). Given the significance this reading could have had in the christological 
controversies of the third and fourth centuries, the argument from silence in this case 
is an especially telling one. 

Thus, the reading OD (“He who”) or the slight corruption O (“that’’)39 is 
read everywhere in Egypt, all through the West, and elsewhere in the East until the 
late fourth century. (The earliest Greek MS to read “God” dates from the eighth 
century!) 

The real question, then, is not Pickering’s — how did “God” succeed in the 
majority if not original? — but rather, if “God” were the original, (a) how did the 
other reading (with its variation) come into existence at all? and (b) how did this 
inexplicable “corruption” disseminate so thoroughly at such an early stage that the 
“original” reading could not make its appearance anywhere, at any stage in the 
process, outside the Greek evidence? 

The answer is simple. The variation could only have occurred to someone 
reading a Greek text and only after the true original (“he who”) had been thoroughly 
disseminated throughout Christian antiquity. Furthermore, the corruption in Greek 
could only have gone one way, from OX to © because the line of abbreviation 
above the ©> would never have made it possible for this reading to have been 
confused with OS. That, plus the fact that OX has no antecedent, makes the change 
to ©% a logical one as well. That the reading “God,” once it made the textual stream, 
should finally predominate should surprise no one! 

The final evidence is internal. Early Christian hymns tended to take two 
forms: a doxology with a ou-clause (praise, and the reason for it), or with 6¢-clauses, 
where the antecedent was understood to be Christ. Paul uses this latter form in another 
instance in which he appears to be citing a hymn (Col 1:15, 18b). Therefore, the 
allegation that a change from “God” to “he who” was done by theological tampering 
is simply not true. The text “he who” clearly refers to Christ, and all the christological 
import is there in the original. 

Thus, Pickering’s book fails on all counts: in his understanding of the present 
scene, in his argumentation, in his understanding and use of the data, and in his own 
methodology, as well as in the very thing he was at least hoping to do — to open 
up the discussion anew as to the value of the Byzantine text. In contrast to Burgon, 
whose erudition at least made him a doughty warrior, this book falls short all along 
the line. 

His “new” method for identifying the NT text is the wholesale adoption of 
Burgon’s seven “notes of truth,” all of which are simply seven different ways of 
saying that the majority is always right (although he never tells us why it is the 
majority at the end of the fifteenth century, rather than that at the end of the eighth 


39. It must be noted that the versional evidence that appears to read the neuter relative 
pronoun is all evidence for O2; this is a typical] “versional” variant, in which the translation “corrects” 
the Greek of the original. 
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or of the fourth). Perhaps it could be wished that we could obtain certainty so easily 
-— simply by means of a computer printout. Unfortunately, the computer cannot be 
programmed to deal with the human variables that Pickering regularly mentions. 
Textual criticism is a historical science, subject to the various weaknesses of those 
human beings who first copied the texts, as well as of those of us who spend countless 
hours gathering, sifting, and evaluating the sources. Computers will be of immense 
value for storing the data, but unfortunately they cannot be relied upon to identify 
which of the variants may have been theologically motivated. 
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PART IV 


ESTABLISHING TEXTUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


CHAPTER 11 


THE CLAREMONT PROFILE METHOD FOR 
GROUPING NEW TESTAMENT MINUSCULE 
MANUSCRIPTS’ 


Eldon Jay Epp 


New Testament textual critics have always welcomed with enthusiasm the discovery 
of a Codex Sinaiticus or of each new series of biblical papyri, such as the Chester 
Beatty or the Bodmer, and with each such discovery they welcome also the accom- 
panying labors of analysis, the difficult reassessment of previously known material, 
and the often painful revisions in method and theory which must be faced. In a 
similar way, textual critics invariably are delighted to find an early versional MS or 
that of a Church Father containing a portion of NT text, and they accept with pleasure 
the riches which are thereby added to the store of materials. But, I dare say, few 
indeed are the textual scholars who are elated by an additional Greek minuscule MS 
or who view the many hundreds of NT minuscules as comprising anything less than 
a formidable mass of vexing and insoluble problems. 

Sheer quantity accounts for part of the problem. While there are presently 
eighty-one Greek papyri of the NT and 266 uncial MSS, there are at last count 2,754 
Greek minuscules.* The difficulty of this minuscule problem may be indicated also 
in the following comparative figures: in 1909, only fourteen papyri were known, but 
these have increased in number nearly 600%, and the extensive energy devoted to 
their analysis in recent years is not surprising; likewise, uncial MSS have increased 
by nearly 60%. This means that textual critics have for generations been confronted 
by this burdensome mass of MSS, and yet — with one notable exception — they 
have failed or been unable to prosecute a broad-scale methodological effort directed 
toward the sorting and classification of this massive and intractable complex. 


1. A paper first read before the SBL, Pacific Coast Section, in May, 1967, with the kind 
permission of Messrs. McReynolds and Wisse and the other members of the staff of the IGNTP at 
Claremont, where the present writer served as consultant during the academic year 1966/67. The 
writer’s debt to these staff members and to President Colwell, Chairman of the American Executive 
Committee of the Project, will be obvious to all. 

2. These figures are the latest given by Kurt Aland 1967: 183. The figures below for the 
year 1909 are from Kenyon 1912: 57, 128-29. [For more current figures, see Chapter 1: 3-6 and 
Chapter 2: 31.] 

3. The current work on “1000 minuscules examined in 1000 passages” at the Miinster 
Institut fiir neutestamentliche Textforschung can hardly qualify as classification of the minuscules, 
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The one exception, of course, was the work of Hermann von Soden, which 
appeared between 1902 and 1910 as part of the voluminous prolegomena to his 
Critical edition of the NT. It is well known that von Soden classified all the textual 
witnesses under one of three recensions or text-forms, I, H, or K. Beyond this broad 
grouping, von Soden further subdivided the K and I forms into such groups as K), 
Ki, Kx, and Kr; Io, In, with further subgroups, I' with subgroups, I¢ with subgroups, 
I8 with subgroups, I°, I*, Io, I* with subgroups, and I'. The details of these classifi- 
cations and subclassifications for the Gospels may be found in some 500 large and 
closely packed pages of volume two in the three-volume prolegomena (712-893 
[= K]; 1041-1358 [= I]), and the enormity of von Soden’s achievement can be 
grasped when it is recognized that he classified, under the K and I text-forms, more 
than 1260 minuscules of the Gospels out of the nearly 1350 known to him. A count 
of Gospel minuscules known as of 1963 comes to about 2000, which means that von 
Soden classified approximately sixty-three percent of all the minuscules of the 
Gospels available to us now. Yet, as will appear presently, von Soden’s specific 
classifications did not always have a sufficient basis, nor were they always deter- 
mined by a uniform or consistent method. In spite of this qualification and regardless 
of what may be said of the details of von Soden’s group-classifications, it is none- 
theless abundantly clear that his work has, since his day, formed the basis for all 
classification of minuscule MSS, and his groupings and their symbols have, almost 
without exception, been employed whenever a new MS has been classified; 
moreover, it may also be stated that, in general terms, von Soden’s groupings, 
wherever tested, have held up remarkably well in the face of analysis. This statement, 
as already intimated, needs to be qualified in precise terms later, and it is essential 
also to emphasize that this affirmation of the general validity of von Soden’s judg- 
ments on groups should by no means be understood as approval of his broader textual 
theory involving the I-H-K text, or as approval of the symbols by which he designated 
the smaller groups, if these symbols are understood as he intended them — that is, 
within the context of and in accordance with his textual theory. In other words, what 
has stood the test of time is the general integrity of the individual, smaller groups, 
and only that; the identifications with certain text-forms or recensions, or the indica- 
tions of intra- and inter-group relationships which the group designations convey, 
are open to serious question at many points, but the isolation, homogeneity, and 
independent existence of most of his small groups and often also of his subgroups 
as individual groups have become contributions of abiding value. 

When this has been said, several questions immediately come to the fore- 
front: What precisely is von Soden’s system or method for arriving at groups? On 
the basis of von Soden’s work, could suitable representatives of each group, and thus 
suitable representative minuscule MSS of the NT as a whole, be selected quickly 
and conveniently from the mass of MSS for use in a critical apparatus? Do his 


for its aim is to show which MSS belong to the Byzantine text so that they “may be henceforth 
neglected” in establishing the original text [see K. Aland 1965: 342-44; 1967: 194-96]. The publi- 
cation of these data could aid a later process of classification, but it may be that the variants chosen 
will be unsuitable for the detailed analysis demanded. 
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groupings readily lend themselves to testing at any desired point, and do they provide 
for the easy classification of newly found and previously unclassified MSS? 

The answer to the first question carries with it the answer to the other two: 
apparently von Soden began to investigate, in a systematic fashion, the text of the 
WOLYaAis (= p) or pericope adulterae, and he produced a stemma consisting of seven 
textual forms derived from the original of the pericope. This analysis may well have 
provided the clue for his procedure in grouping MSS,‘ but only a very few groups 
which were arrived at on the basis of the potyaAic fall into the same groupings under 
his I or K text-forms.> Apart from the pouyadts, then, von Soden apparently had 
neither a systematic nor a consistent means for arriving at his groupings; certainly 
he did not have a rigidly consistent or a rigidly systematic method, or if he did it is 
no longer obvious in his work, for even a superficial examination of his data shows 
at once that MSS were collated in varying places and with various degrees of 
completeness. For instance, some MSS were collated word for word and completely; 
some only in one Gospel or two (and not always the same one or two); some only 
in one chapter of one or more Gospels, others in several chapters; some closely 
related MSS were collated in entirely different passages; some groups were identified 
on the basis of a few selected chapters in Mark (as was the I¢ group), but other groups 
on the basis of broader or different samplings; and, finally, some MSS were collated 
only “cursorily” in longer or shorter passages. Indeed, if there was any consistent 
system of collation and sampling in von Soden’s study, it is perhaps now only to be 
seen in the fact that certain chapters of the Gospels appear frequently in the lists of 
collated passages, for example, Matthew 1, 5, 15, 21; Mark 10, 11, 12; Luke 7, 8; 
John 6, 7, and so forth. 

Thus, while von Soden left us with a series of groups and with lists of MSS 
which were strong and pure or weak and mixed members of those various groups, 
he did not leave us with either clear-cut principles or precise means for understanding, 
describing, or identifying the distinctive characteristics of a given group, nor did he 
leave with us a ready and convenient method for classifying any given additional 
minuscule MS. (If it should be suggested that the critical apparatus of his text-volume 
provides such a means for identifying group-readings and then classifying further 
MSS, it is sufficient, in reply, merely to point to the incompleteness and inconsistency 
in the citation of manuscript evidence and to the extensive inaccuracy of his appara- 
tus. Moreover, von Soden’s apparatus in the Gospels contains the evidence of only 
about 100 minuscule MSS representing the numerous I groups, of merely five 
minuscules of the K! group, and of no specific minuscules of the Ki, Kx, or K™ 
groups.) 

A rigid consistency in choosing his sample passages for collation would 
have been a step in the right direction, but his lack of this consistency and the sheer 
mass of his data leave us frustrated, bewildered, and without an easily accessible 
stepping stone to further progress. Those, like E. C. Colwell, David Voss, Kirsopp 


4. Von Soden also used lectionary apparatus as an aid in classification. 
5. If is one example, though even here the weaker half of the group has variant forms of 
pw. See von Soden: 1159-60; cf. 504-5, 1152. 
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and Silva Lake, Jacob Geerlings, and others,6 who have tested the integrity of some 
of von Soden’s groups or made further group identifications, have done so only by 
taking von Soden’s data as a mere starting point and working out a systematic and . 
consistent testing procedure. But perhaps we are ungrateful if we expect von Soden 
to have given us more than the data for a starting point, for the provision of a base 
and a place to begin is itself a significant contribution. 

Recently the IGNTP has also taken its starting point from von Soden, for 
one of the critical problems facing the Project — and one which confronts every 
apparatus criticus —is what to do with the mass of minuscule MSS. To cite them 
all and completely could be defended as an ideal, but there are also weighty theoreti- 
cal considerations’ against such a procedure, to say nothing of the time-consuming 
task of accumulating hundreds and hundreds of full collations and the problems of 
editing and printing the volumes of additional data thereby produced. Clearly some 
other procedure must be adopted. To eliminate from the critical apparatus all of the 
estimated 2400 minuscules which represent the Byzantine text, as Professor Kurt 
Aland proposes for his edition (a more extreme measure than von Soden adopted), 
makes little if any contribution to the study of the history of the text in the Byzantine 
period (see n. 3 above). No, the answer to the problem of the minuscule MSS in a 
critical apparatus must be selection in the interest of providing appropriate repre- 
sentation. Such appropnite representation could involve the use of several criteria, 
such as the age of MSS, place of origin and geographical distribution, and the 
inclusion of dated MSS, but the most obvious primary consideration should be 
adequate representation of all known groups of MSS as determined by their textual 
character. Certainly a collection of suitable examples of minuscule MSS selected for 
their date, provenance, and textual complexion, each cited in full in the apparatus 
criticus, would constitute a gold mine of information for the historian of the Byzan- 
tine text and would also provide a reasoned, balanced, and adequate sampling of this 
wide-ranging late text of the Greek NT. (This selection of minuscules for the critical 
apparatus would, of course, be additional to the full citation of all Greek papyri and 
uncials, and additional to an adequate selection of lectionary,’ patristic, and versional 
evidence, which together would constitute the full apparatus criticus proposed by 
the International Project.) 

The general history of the IGNTP is well known — alas! perhaps too well 
known, for the optimistic hopes expressed in 1945 before the Society of Biblical 
Literature, when the project was approved by this Society, indicated that an “exhaus- 
tive” “critical apparatus to the four Gospels” was to be prepared and “ready for 
publication within the period of a decade.”8 Such prospects, renewed and updated 


6. See, e.g., Lake, Blake, and New 1928; Silva New 1932; Colwell 1936, vol. I, on Fam. 
2327 and Fam. 574; Silva Lake 1937 on Fam. II; Voss 1938 on K‘; Kirsopp Lake 1941; Geerlings 
1961a, 1961b, and 1962a on Fam. 13; 1962b, 1963, 1964 on Fam. IT. 

7. The Greek lectionaries, incidentally, may pose a problem similar in many ways to that 
of the minuscules, for there are now 2135 lectionaries of the NT (see n. 2 above), and these need 
to be sorted and classified. Indeed, this appears to be the next major task facing the staff of the 
Project, and such work is now under way. [See Colwell, Parks, Wisse, and McReynolds 1968: 
188-91 and American and British Committees of the IGNTP 1984-87: 1.vi, xi.] 

8. JBL 65 (1946) ii. 
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from time to time, unfortunately have not been realized, nor is the first volume on 
Luke ready to be published now some twenty years after the formal launching of 
the Project.? Prospects of material support and enthusiastic cooperation by many 
scholars largely justified the early optimism. Subsequently, however, financial and 
other problems have seriously impeded progress, but I would venture to say that the 
failure to find a way to untie the Gordian knot of the minuscule complex of MSS 
has perhaps as much as any other single factor — and surely more than any other 
methodological factor — prevented the desired progress in completing the new ap- 
paratus. 

While the adjectives “exhaustive,” “complete,” and “comprehensive” in 
early descriptions of the proposed critical apparatus obviously were hyperbolic, by 
at least 1950 it was clear that, in addition to the full citation of all papyri and all 
uncials, “enough minuscule manuscripts [would be cited] to give an adequate rep- 
resentation to every known text-type, family or subfamily, as well as to any such 
groups as may be discovered in the course of our work” (Parvis 1950: 307). By the 
middle 1950s, two principles had been stated for the selection and inclusion of 
minuscule data: the apparatus would take account of (1) “the Greek manuscripts 
which belong to some already established family or subfamily”; and (2) “the Greek 
manuscripts which show relevant divergence from the late Byzantine text.”!9 Fol- 
lowing the lines of these earlier statements, three principles for the selection of 
minuscules were approved in the autumn of 1966 at a joint meeting of the British 
and American Committees of the Project: (1) all known groups should be adequately 
represented; (2) some MSS should be included which throw light on the history of 
the text in the Byzantine period; and (3) some minuscules should be selected which 
are akin to early witnesses.!! It was subsequently estimated that 300 minuscules 
would be the highest number feasible for inclusion. 

But how is it to be determined which minuscules best or adequately repre- 
sent the known groups? What, indeed, is adequate representation of a group — are 
only the purest or strongest members to be included, or also some weak, peripheral, 
and mixed members? Are the so-called known groups in fact demonstrable as groups? 
How is it to be decided which MSS throw light on the history of the Byzantine text? 
And how, except by full collation, are minuscules which show kinship to early 
witnesses to be isolated? Questions such as these faced the staff of the Project in the 
autumn of 1966, and we found ourselves in a most difficult — indeed, an impossible 
— situation; we were expected, in order to produce an apparatus criticus, to answer 
in advance the very questions which the apparatus criticus was designed to answer; 
we were required to determine in advance the very groupings from which appropriate 
and representative examples could be selected for an apparatus which was designed, 


9. Others might date the Project from 1942 rather than 1945; others from 1948, when it 
was endorsed by the American Textual Criticism Seminar and (again) by the SBL; see JBL 68 
(1949) xxv; 69 (1950) ii-ili, xxv-xxvi; and Parvis 1950: 302-3. [The two-volume critical apparatus 
of Luke finally was published in 1984-87: American and British Committees of the IGNTP.] 

10. Parvis, The Emory Alumnus (December, 1955) 9. 

11. Minutes of the joint meeting held at Selwyn College, Cambridge, September 5-7, 
1966. 
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in part, to provide a basis for such a determination of groupings; we were expected 
to delve into the history of the Byzantine text in order to provide materials suitable 
for the eventual understanding of its complex history. In short, we were preparing a 
Critical apparatus which was designed to be a halfway house toward the solution of 
numerous textual questions, including the vexing minuscule problem, but we were 
being forced, by the impossibility of including all the data, to draw conclusions that 
could properly be drawn only from the material of our own completed project! 

Nevertheless, the Claremont staff of the Project turned its attention to the 
various criteria for the selection of minuscule MSS, in the hope that, by happenstance, 
an adequate representation would emerge. Dated MSS were deemed important for 
unraveling the history of the Byzantine text, as were MSS which could be identified 
with specific localities or scriptoria, and certain wild, independent, mixed, or other- 
wise unusual MSS were considered for inclusion in the select list of perhaps 300 
minuscule MSS for Luke. But more important and more difficult was the examination 
of von Soden’s groups — and of the work of scholars building upon his classifications 
— in an effort to isolate the most appropriate representatives of each. The method 
here was basically that employed by von Soden but much more clearly exemplified 
in the work of the Lakes, of Voss, and others, namely the identification of distinctive 
group-readings for each suspected group and, on the basis of such an analysis, the 
isolation of the best representatives. | 

Early in November 1966, when this work was substantially complete for 
most groups, President Colwell and Professor Clark reported, as they had been 
requested to do by the American and British Committees, on proposed criteria for 
the selection of minuscules outside of established groups and of minuscules which 
are akin to early witnesses. They suggested that a single criterion would be sufficient 
— a simple “quantitative measurement of the amount of variation from the Textus 
Receptus.”!2 President Colwell had earlier published several methodological treatises 
On quantitative measurement (two with Ernest W. Tune),!> and thus the Claremont 
staff prepared to test various MSS to determine their distance from the TR. 

Claremont’s answer to the minuscule problem arose, it seems to me, out of 
the confluence of these two procedures: (1) the search for the best representatives 
of known groups, with the accompanying identification of group-readings, and 
(2) the quantitative measurement of minuscules in terms of their distance from the 
TR. First, the three graduate students working with the Project investigated the 
various known groups under procedure one, with procedure two in the background. 
Paul McReynolds, a Graduate Assistant in the Project, had undertaken the study of 
the K groups of von Soden, and, by good fortune, was compiling information 
concurrently on all four K groups; since the collation-base for the Project is the TR 
(Oxford, 1873 edition), McReynolds placed in juxtaposition the information for the 
four groups as they were related to the TR, and this provided ready ground for the 
observation by Frederik Wisse, a graduate student who had volunteered a consider- 


12. Letter of President Colwell to Members of the Executive Committee of the Project, 


dated 7 November 1966. 
13. E.g., Colwell 1958, 1959; Colwell and Tune 1963, 1964. 
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able amount of time to the Project, that the group-readings, as determined for von 
Soden’s groups and subgroups, revealed distinctive patterns in terms of their rela- 
tionship to or distance from the TR. Wisse had himself worked extensively on several 
of the I groups, and he and McReynolds had observed that the older procedure of 
identifying distinctive readings for each group was helpful but, by itself, not adequate 
as a grouping methodology, for distinctive readings — where they existed at all — 
were generally few and far between for most groups, and any random sampling 
technique, even though the sample consisted of a long passage, was likely to be 
inconclusive. If, on the other hand, a group pattern of readings, not necessarily unique 
to but characteristic of each group, could now be determined from a selected sample 
passage consistently examined in numerous MSS, perhaps a usable method could 
be fashioned. Thus, they devised a series of test-readings in Luke 1, which took into 
account all of the variant readings of all of the uncials and some 180 minuscule MSS 
of Luke. To qualify as a test-reading, a variant from the TR had to have the support 
of a two-thirds majority of the members of some known group (i.e., some previously 
identified group, usually one of von Soden’s). Admittedly, there is a certain arbitrar- 
iness in this method of selecting the test-readings; for one thing, the test-readings 
were taken from variants in perhaps only nine or ten percent of the total number of 
minuscules of the Gospels. Is it not possible, then, that some variation-units which 
would be significant for such a testing have been overlooked because they do not 
happen to occur in this small portion of MSS? 

In reply, two things can be said: (1) First, the previous assessment of the 
holdings of the Project in terms of adequate representatives of all known groups 
gave assurance that the Master File of the Project contained a satisfactorily repre- 
sentative selection, at least insofar as the earlier methods could ascertain. (2) Second, 
the Byzantine MSS together form, after all, a rather closely knit group, and the 
variations in question within this entire large group are relatively minor in character. 
It is possible, of course, that some group-readings have been missed in the ten percent 
sampled; but the danger is nothing like that of selecting, say, ten percent of the papyri 
or of the uncials and basing a methodology of grouping on these selected few, for 
in that case it is probable that MSS like P75 & B D © or W might one or even all 
be overlooked. The minuscules, however, stand in a different situation; if von Soden 
is generally correct in his isolation of groups (as we have affirmed earlier), then the 
vast majority of minuscules are of the Kx and K* type (which stand nearest to the 
TR), and the percentage of MSS in the I group and in the other K groups which are 
in the files of the Project is proportionately very, very much greater than for the vast 
K* and K* groups. This is added assurance that hardly any readings which stand at 
any considerable distance from the TR are likely to have been overlooked in the 
selection of test-readings. Subsequently, in fact, the actual investigation of MSS not 
already in the Master File demonstrated that very few new readings were uncovered 
by adding full collations of new MSS. 

A further aspect of arbitrariness could be found in the fact that von Soden’s 
groupings provided the general limits for the selection of test-readings: only those 
readings were retained which were supported by at least two-thirds of the MSS in our 
files which belonged to some identifiable group, and these identifiable groups were 
usually von Soden’s; is it not possible, then, that additional or different groupings exist 
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which will now be even further obscured? Again, it is possible but unlikely, in view of 
what has been said above, that such additional group-readings have been missed; nor 
does the use of previously identified groups as a base preclude the discovery, from these 
test-readings, of new groups or of new arrangements of groups, for the test-readings 
measure relative distance from the TR.!4 Thus, from the data which the test-readings 
provide, it should be possible to arrive at any actually existing pattern of groupings, for 
broadly representative test-readings, even though derived from previous groupings, do 
not predetermine the groups themselves. Furthermore, unlike many sampling proce- 
dures, the density of test-readings per sentence or verse is very high — so high that it 
is inconceivable that a group as yet unknown could exit without eventually sulhouetting 
itself in an identifiable pattern against these test-readings. 

Finally, in defense of the test-readings, it should be emphasized that the 
method about to be described is itself to some considerable extent self-sharpening 
and self-corrective, especially with reference to determining primary and secondary 
readings for specific groups; that is to say that, as more and more MSS are examined, 
the ever increasing data reveal that certain test-readings lose their status as primary 
readings for a given group and become secondary readings for that group (though 
remaining primary reading for other groups), or move from secondary readings to 
primary, or in another group may lose entirely their position as characteristic readings 
for that particular group. 

McReynolds and Wisse found that in the first chapter of Luke, sixty-one 
variants qualified as test readings. The reading of each collated MS in the Project’s 
files was then checked at these sixty-one places, and each agreement or disagreement 
was recorded on a tally sheet by a simple “X” mark, producing for each MS a pattem 
of its agreement and disagreement with these test-readings, and soon it was possible 
to plot a configuration or profile of the readings characteristic of each of the various 
groups which emerged. Some fourteen distinct groups finally appeared, each with a 
distinctive profile of readings. 

It is important to emphasize that the profile method is based not on the 
determination of distinctive readings for each group, but upon the identification of 
characteristic readings for each group; that is, each group reveals a distinctive profile 
which is formed by the readings characteristic of but not necessarily distinctive to 
that group. Thus, some of the test-readings are shared by many or by nearly all 
groups, others by several or by two or three, and still others are found only in the 
MSS of a single group (and then are distinctive readings for that group), but it is the 
overall, distinctive profile or configuration emerging from the characteristic readings 
which is the genius of the method. 

A method now had been born which appeared promising indeed, for if it 
could be validated it would mean that any given MS could be examined in a relatively 
small number of predetermined and systematically selected places, and its resulting 
textual profile — and therefore its textual character — could, in most cases, be al- 


14. Any objection to the use of the TR as a standard in this process will not be well 
founded, for the same relative patterns should emerge regardless of the standard, although the use 
of something like Codex Vaticanus would unduly complicate matters, for the standard in this case 
would be unnecessarily remote from the text whose characteristics ‘are being examined. 
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most instantly identified with that of an established group, or, if its profile did not 
match or show a close relationship to a known group, manageable data would be in 
hand for further group classification as the body of information expanded. 

The developing method was carefully scrutinized by the full Claremont staff 
of the Project, namely, President Ernest C. Colwell, who is Chairman of the American 
Executive Committee of the Project, Mr. Alan Sparks, a graduate student and Ad- 
ministrative Assistant for the Claremont branch, Messrs. McReynolds and Wisse, 
and the present writer, as a member of the Committee on Straight-Text Greek 
Manuscripts and special consultant to the Project. It was the consensus of the group 
that not one chapter of Luke but three should be employed, so as to give the sampling 
procedure a broader base and also to allow to each MS a threefold verification of a 
group identification. In addition to Luke 1, chapters 10 and 20 were selected. Chapter 
10 produced sixty-seven test-readings, while seventy-nine appeared in chapter 20, 
and profiles for each of the fourteen groups so far identified were constructed for 
each of the additional test chapters. It is sufficient here to say that the use of chapters 
10 and 20 quite strikingly confirms the results reached on the basis of chapter 1; or, 
to put it differently, individual MSS, except where they contain block or boxcar 
mixture, quite consistently receive the same group designation in each of the three 
test chapters, and the same MSS quite consistently fall together into the same groups 
in each of the three chapters. In those cases where a MS conforms to one group in 
one chapter, but to some extent moves away from that group in another, the third 
test area is available as a deciding factor. It should be noted also that while some 
fourteen groups have clearly and decisively emerged, there still are some MSS which 
defy classification at this time. When sufficient instances have come to light and can 
be analyzed, it is to be hoped that some further group classifications will be feasible. 

It has not been my intention to expose the details of this rather sophisticated 
profile method, for that privilege must be reserved for the two young scholars who 
developed the method, who did all the detailed and exacting work, and who endured 
the tedium of such an investigation. Rather, it has been my aim only to set down 
something of the broad background out of which the method arises, to place the 
method in its more immediate context of the IGNTP, to describe ever so briefly the 
instrument itself, and, finally now, to emphasize some facets of its immediate and 
practical usefulness as well as its more far-reaching significance. 

First of all, it should be obvious enough that the Claremont profile method 
has important implications for and applications to the Project’s proposed apparatus 
criticus, for it should now be possible to examine, in the space of perhaps two hours, 
any MS or microfilm of a MS containing Luke (and later of other portions of the 
NT!5) and to determine with relative ease and considerable certainty its group 
identity. Hundreds of MSS can now be scanned, and the entire minuscule mass should 


15. Appropriate series of test-readings will presumably be drawn up for Matthew, Mark, 
John, and eventually other sections of the NT as the Project moves to these areas. If the group 
designations resulting from the application of the method in Luke are generally borne out in, say, 
one test chapter in John, then perhaps only a rather limited further testing — such as a single chapter 
in each Gospel — will be necessary for the Gospels. The implicit assumption is that in most cases 
the results in Luke will be valid at least for the Gospels in any minuscule, but this is an assumption 
whose correctness needs to be demonstrated. 
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become amenable to a long-overdue sorting process. As a result, much of the log- 
jam of minuscules should break up, clearing the way not only for speedier completion 
of the proposed critical apparatus, but providing also a significantly less fortuitous 
selection of minuscules for that apparatus. 

The method has other practical applications. For instance, the K* and K* types 
of MSS, which stand nearest to the TR, are doubtless already represented adequately 
in the files of the Project, and the profile method allows those who are searching for 
and microfilming additional MSS to use shortcuts in identifying these K* and Kt MSS, 
which can then be passed by in favor of MSS which will be of greater immediate 
interest. Thus, it can be determined from the K* and K' profiles that if a MS has more 
than six of the test-readings in Luke 1, or more than ten in Luke 10, it is not K* or K' 
and should be microfilmed; or, if a MS lacks a specified test-reading in Luke 1, it should 
be microfilmed regardless of other readings, and so forth. On the other hand, if it should 
at any time be deemed a necessary or desirable task, the profile method will readily 
allow for determining the “best” K* or Kt MSS and lends itself also to determining 
further inner groupings or finer distinctions within these groups (or any other). 

But what of the more far-reaching significance? For one thing, the profile 
method has already called for certain adjustments, on solid grounds, in von Soden’s 
Classifications. The specific conclusions must await an official presentation of the 
method by its originators, but the following generalizations may be offered here: to 
date, two of von Soden’s (minor) groups have been eliminated, since they reveal no 
distinctive pattern; also, one subgroup has disappeared because four-fifths of its 
members fall into other groups; the subgroups in another group were not sustained, 
for subgrouping was found to be superfluous within the closely knit larger, original 
group; and a number of individual MSS have been reclassified. On the other hand, 
many of von Soden’s groupings and classifications have been strikingly confirmed, 
including designations of groups, subgroups, and individual MSS. 

In broader terms, finally, it would appear that the Claremont profile method 
for grouping NT minuscule MSS may well mark the turning point in the study of 
this class of Greek witnesses to the NT text, for it offers, as has nothing previously, 
a consistent and systematic method for classifying minuscules and, in addition, 
recognizes the all-important methodological principle that both agreements and 
disagreements between MSS, as well as between groups, must be fully taken into 
account and measured. If the optimism expressed here needs to be tempered with 
caution, it should be understood, naturally, that the profile method requires further 
and final testing and possibly refinement, calls for detailed explication and defense, 
invites the provocation of every possible criticism, and in the end, of course, must 
stand the test of further scholarly judgment. Nevertheless, when the method’s prac- 
tical usefulness and immediate application are added to its wide-ranging and long- 
term methodological significance, any description other than “major breakthrough” 
would appear to be less than adequate.!© 


16. In the years following the completion of this journalistic report, McReynolds and 
Wisse published brief reports (Wisse and McReynolds 1970; McReynolds 1972, 1979) and Wisse 
published a full explication of the method (1982). Refinements and critiques of the “Claremont 
Profile Method” (now a well-established designation) include Richards 1977a: esp. 131-36, 207-9; 
1977b, 1979, 1980; Ehrman 1986, 1987a: 468-71; 1987b: 40-44; 1989: 379-81. 
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CHAPTER 12 


CODEX SINAITICUS IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO METHODOLOGY IN 
ESTABLISHING TEXTUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Gordon D. Fee 


In his important study on the origin of text-types, Ernest C. Colwell concludes with 
ten suggestions for further investigation and criticism. The ninth of these suggestions 
reads: “The textual history of the New Testament differs from corpus to corpus, and 
even from book to book; therefore the witnesses have to be regrouped in each new 
section” (1961: 138). A corollary to this suggestion is the fact that certain MSS also 
differ from book to book — and even within books — as to the type of text they 
represent. Codex W, which makes a distinct change from a Neutral! to a Byzantine 
type of text at Luke 5:12 and is Western in Mark 1:1—5:30, is an example of this 
kind of “divided” MS (see Sanders 1912). Therefore, in the latest manuals text-type 
groupings which both regroup from corpus to corpus and recognize the “divided” 
nature of certain MSS, appear as a matter of course (e.g., Metzger 1968a: 213-16; 
Greenlee 1964: 117-18). - 

With Colwell’s suggestion in view, this study proposes to add another 
chapter to the already stormy career of Codex Sinaiticus (N), by re-examining the 
MS in the Fourth Gospel as to the possibility of its being “divided” rather than simply 
“mixed.” Since one of the problems such an investigation faces is the use of an 
adequate methodology, this study also offers an analysis and proposal of method for 
establishing textual relationships. 


I. The Problem of Codex Sinaiticus in John 


The secondary character of & as a witness to the Neutral text-type, especially in the 
Gospel of John, has long been noted. Hort himself had observed (1881: 2.151): 


The Western readings are specially numerous in St John’s Gospel, and in parts 
of St Luke’s: they belong to an early and important type, though apparently not 
quite so early as the fundamental text of D, and some of them are the only 
Greek authority for Western readings which, previous to the discovery of &, 
had been known only from versions. 


1. The terms Western, Neutral, and Byzantine will be used without quotations marks to 
refer to the three major text groups. It is to be understood that the terms always mean “so-called.” 
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In his Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, Hermann von Soden (1902-3) 
made a detailed study of the peculiarities of &. His twelfth and final “peculiarity” 
was an analysis of & D agreement, in which he concluded that there was little 
significant agreement between them in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. But for John the 
picture was different. Here he included a list — by no means complete? — where X& 
and D agreed against all other Greek witnesses. This analysis tended to strengthen 
Hort’s observation about X& in John; but it was still considered to be a Neutral witness 
with a mixture of Western readings. 

The Western elements in & were also brought into prominence in the work 
of H. C. Hoskier (1914). But his primary concern lay in separating & from B as a 
chief ally. He did note the frequent affinities of X with the versions, but did little 
with its affinities with D. He therefore failed to provide anything constructive in 
view of these relationships. 

Over the years the various manuals have consequently tended to qualify the 
association of X and B by some such statement as: “The type of text witnessed by 
Sinaiticus belongs in general to the Alexandrian group, but it also has a definite 
strain of the Western type of readings.”> But at all times & has been considered to 
be basically Neutral, with Western readings. 

In 1957, M.-E. Boismard offered a study of P® in John 7-9, in which he 
indicated displeasure with the prevailing textual groupings. Among other sugges- 
tions, he maintained that in John 1-8 & had closer textual affinities with D than with 
B. In fact he called one of his own textual groups S D (S for Sinaiticus).4 

This proposal of Boismard has been virtually ignored by text critics. The 
reasons for this are not difficult to find. In the first place, he has found little or no 
following as to the main thesis of the paper, namely, that the scribe of P®&® copied 
alternately, in sections of five verses to a half chapter, from an exemplar of one 
text-type and then from another. Second, there is probably a great deal of uneasiness 
about Boismard’s methodology, since the second of his five newly proposed “text- 
types,” whose principal witness is Tatian (!), has absolutely no Greek witnesses (the 
secondary witnesses are sys a b e georg, pers, aeth).° 

Moreover, the details on which his conclusion about & D rests are limited 
chiefly to the analysis of P& in chapters 7 and 9 (although this indeed is quite 


2. For example, in chapter 4 alone he includes but five occurrences and leaves out the 
following six: 4:11 om. otv; 4:14 8 xivwv 1. 6¢ & Gv min; 4:17 Exets 1. Eyw; 4:27 add. avta post 
elev; 4:38 dnéotadxa |: dnéotetha; 4:42 pagtugiav |. daddy. 

3. Metzger 1968a: 46; cf. Gregory 1907: 337, and Greenlee 1964: 116. 

4. One should note at this point how close Colwell came to this conclusion, before 
rejecting it, in samplings of variants in John 7 (see 1959: 766-67). His final conclusion that in terms 
of “gross statistics... S [X] is closer to B than to D” in John 7 is worthy of note, inasmuch as 
this is both contrary to the conclusions of Boismard’s coincident analysis, and was based on an 
insufficient methodological principle in an article whose main force was methodological. It should 
be further noted, however, that Colwell was using this as an illustration to warn against partial 
comparisons. The present paper, and Colwell himself, in collaboration with E. W. Tune in a later 
paper on method (1963), argue that there is also danger in “gross statistics,” which frequently tend 
to distort actual textual affinities. 

5. [See the longer critique of Boismard’s methods and conclusion in Chapter 16 of the 


present volume.] 
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convincing). He does offer four important examples at the beginning of the paper to 
support his category S D, but they scarcely amount to full-scale justification, and could 
just as easily be fitted into a scheme which sees & as Neutral with Western readings. 

Codex Sinaiticus therefore needs to be re-examined in the Gospel of John 
in the light of Boismard’s conclusion. If in fact & is, in John 1-8, a Western MS 
with Neutral readings rather than vice versa, then this should be clearly spelled out; 
for such a conclusion may affect in no smal! measure what one may further say about 
textual relationships in the Gospel of John. 

The problem now is how one is to conduct such an investigation with proper 
methodological principles. 


Il. The Problem of Methodology 


The method used in the following analysis is not to be considered a new proposal; it is 
rather an attempt to carry out, and thereby further to refine, some methodological 
suggestions already made by E. C. Colwell and E. W. Tune (1963). But before outlining 
the steps of this method, a word is in order as to those concerns which led to its adoption.® 

The single most important factor in establishing textual relationships of any 
kind is the determination of the criteria by which such relationships should be 
measured. Colwell (1959: 757) has suggested that ideally the only proper method is 
to compare a given MS completely with all other MSS. Until some refinement of 
computer analysis is available, however, one will have to settle for a partial method 
somewhere below the ideal. Nevertheless, by careful controls one should be able to 
derive results which would approximate those of the ideal. 

Since the time of Lachmann the most common approach to textual relation- 
ships has been to count the number of “agreements in error” or “peculiar agreements” 
against an external standard. In the case of NT criticism this external standard has, 
until recent times, been the TR. The statistical data from this method usually took 
the form of “the total number of agreements in variation from the TR.” 

For some years, however, and with increasing frequency, the adequacy of 
a method using variations from an external standard has been called into question. 
In 1945 Bruce M. Metzger concluded his summary study of the Caesarean text by 
asking two important questions about method. First, “Is it licit to reconstruct the 
ancient ‘Caesarean text’ from ofttimes late documents merely by pooling the non- 
Byzantine variants?” Second, “Is it possible to analyze the textual complexion of a 
given document merely by utilizing all variants, large and small?’’? 

His first question raised the problem of the validity of analyses which failed 
to take total variation into account instead of some form of partial variation from an 


6. For a more detailed examination of the history of method, see Hills 1949. The greater 
part of this paper deals with the history of method. Hills’s divisions as to what constitutes differences 
of method seem open to question; and his conclusion in favor of sampling from variations from the 
TR stands directly opposite the position taken in this paper. For a more recent survey of this history, 
see Porter 1961: 98-104, and Metzger 1968a: 179-81. 

7, 1945: 486, 488. This article now appears with some updating in 1963b, 42-72. The 
words enclosed in brackets in the succeeding quotations indicate the changes found in the later 
edition. 
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external standard. As he cogently observed: “. . . obviously it is of slight value in 
determining family relationship to know only that in a certain area a given manuscript 
agrees with, say, B and X ten times in differing from the Textus Receptus. If B and 
X should differ from the Textus Receptus in ninety [other] instances, the Neutral 
element in the given manuscript would be slight indeed” (488). This problem was 
also noted, and a more thorough procedure pleaded for, by Harold S. Murphy in his 
study of Eusebius’s Demonstratio Evangelica (1954: 167-68). 

Metzger’s second question, and one which for the most part has been all 
too often neglected, urges discrimination as well as tabulation of variants. He noted 
that “the possibility of [mere] chance coincidence among manuscripts in agreeing 
in small variations (involving, inter alia, word order, common synonyms, the pres- 
ence or absence of the article, the aorist-for the imperfect or historical present) has 
not been sufficiently taken into account” (489). In a similar vein, Heinrich Zimmer- 
mann argued against K. Aland’s tabulation of P® that “die Lesarten wollen nicht nur 
gezahlt, sondern auch gewogen werden.”8 

In spite of these objections, however, a count based on variations from an 
external standard has persisted. One may note, for example, the objections raised 
against Victor Martin’s edition of P® in 1956, where he used Souter’s text as a basis 
for collation. Those who objected continued the same methodology; they merely 
substituted a modern TR (Nestle) for Souter (cf. Aland 1957). 

The steps toward analyses of manuscript relationships on the basis of total 
variation rather than agreement in variation from an external standard have been 
forthcoming only in the past decade. An initial probe in this direction was attempted 
by Calvin L. Porter (1961). After a survey of various methods used or suggested in 
the past, he related of his own: “The method of analysis used here is based not upon 
the calculation of agreements between manuscripts, but upon the calculation of 
disagreements. The computation of disagreements takes into consideration the in- 
dividuality of each MS involved” (104-5). His method simply consists of collating 
disagreements in all of the MSS chosen for analysis (in his case all Greek MSS of 
the Gospel of John through the fourth century), and tabulating the percentage of 
disagreement each has with all the rest. 

It is to Porter’s credit that he chose a method which compared each MS 
totally with the others; and as a preliminary step in indicating possible close rela- 
tionships it may have permanent value. But as a total method it seems to suffer in 
at least three particulars. 

1. One needs a surer guide to demonstrate agreements between MSS. 
Porter’s analysis of Sinaiticus is particularly telling at this point; for & has such an 
inordinate number of singular readings in John that it tended to have a similar and 
very high percentage of disagreements with all the early MSS. Whatever relationship 
it does have with these MSS, therefore, must be determined in the area of agreements. 

Porter, to be sure, recognized this difficulty, but his analysis of agreements 
generally took the form of “the agreement of two against the rest.” Whereas such 
tabulations are a valid part of looking at agreements, it would seem to be only a part. 


8. 1958: 219. Aland’s collation appeared as 1957: 161-84. 
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What is needed is a way of seeing the percentage of agreements between all the MSS 
over a total area of variation. 

2. One’s method must be flexible enough to have perspective for all man- 
uscript traditions. The objection to Porter here stems from the limitations imposed 
by his choice of MSS. In the first place, there may be a fallacy in the basic assumption 
as to what constitutes the “earliest” MSS. He was correct in choosing those which 
actually date from the first four centuries. But he apparently did not consider the 
possibility that the text found in a later MS may itself date within the earlier period. 
The case in point, of course, is Codex Bezae. Without a doubt some of its text reflects 
a later tradition (e.g., where, as in John 4:42, it sides with A and the Byzantine 
tradition against the early Greeks and most of the OL); but for the most part its basic 
text has been long acknowledged to be much earlier than the date of the actual MS 
itself. This failure to reckon fully with the Western tradition could easily lead to 
partial conclusions, even about the relationship of the early witnesses to each other. 

3. One’s method needs to be able to see relationships in sections of a book, 
as well as over the whole book. This is the opposite of the error which Porter argued 
against. He correctly observed (19 n. 25) that manuscript relationships usually have 
been established by examining test sections, and that while this is helpful for clues 
or hypotheses, the more comprehensive efforts to check and establish findings are 
seldom forthcoming. On the other hand, statistics such as Porter’s, which are based 
on an entire book, may overlook Colwell’s principle noted above, that MSS must 
also be examined section by section within a. given book. 

One may therefore perhaps use with profit Porter’s preliminary step of 
tabulating disagreements, but the total method must move in another direction. This 
direction has been pointed out by Colwell and Tune in their contribution to the Casey 
Festschrift (1963). 

They establish as a basic premise that sound method should take into 
account the total amount of variation, not simply the variants from an external text 
used as a “norm.” They further argue that one should exercise discrimination in 
regard to what is counted. What this means in terms of method is that singular 
readings are not included in the counting,? and that only those places of variation 
are counted where at least two of the MSS involved in the computation agree against 
the rest. This means, of course, that one must exercise care in the choice of MSS to 
be tabulated and in the extent of the text which is included. 

After the units of variation in the given section are isolated, then the numbers 
of agreements involved between all the MSS at each unit of variation are tabulated. 
For convenience this count 1s finally put into percentages. 

Basically, this is the procedure followed in the present analysis, with the 
following differences from Colwell and Tune: 

1. In their explanation of “discrimination before counting,” Colwell and 
Tune note that they have “eliminated readings which occur commonly in MSS as the 


9. Their presentation of two tables (30-31), one showing percentages with singular 
readings included and the other without, is sufficient demonstration that they are correct in the 
exclusion of singulars from the tabulation. 
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result of scribal error or habit, even if supported by more than one MS, since such 
agreement was probable as coincidence” (26). While I agree to eliminate such items 
as spelling, I have, on the other hand, included all variations in the counting. The 
present study suggests that “weighing” may be done after counting. Such a process 
of weighing will look at the number and kinds of significant agreements which are 
involved in the count. This writer discovered that there was significant correlation 
between the percentage of total agreement between two MSS and the number of 
significant readings which were peculiar to the two against all the rest. Conversely, 
both the number and significance of peculiar agreement between two MSS which 
did not have a high percentage of agreement were negligible. 

It was felt proper therefore, as a part of the total method, to analyze such 
items as peculiar agreements, and agreements with or against certain textual tradi- 
tions, as well as the number and kinds of singular readings, in order to gain a full 
perspective of the relationships one is seeking. 

2. The most significant difference between the present study and that of 
Colwell and Tune is in the choice of MSS to be tabulated. Their choice was based 
on an attempt to show relationships between text-types; therefore, they included the 
following broad cross-section of MSS: P45 P65 P75 X ABD WO ® Q CR 565 TR. 

Since the present interest is more specifically that of determining the rela- 
tionship of & to other MSS, the choice for tabulation has been narrowed to P® P75 
X ABCD WTR. It will be observed that this is simply a list of the major MSS 
up to the sixth century. Moreover, any singular agreement between the TR and only 
one of the others was not included in the number of variation-units counted.!° 
Whereas this may not appear to go beyond my second criticism of Porter, it is 
believed that it does for the following reasons: 

(a) A certain knowledge of MSS is already assumed. The close relationship 
of P75 and B has already been clearly demonstrated.!! D is the well-known leader 
of a quite different type of text. And A has been recognized as being at the beginning 
of the process called the Byzantine text-type. The selection, therefore, includes at 
least the earliest witnesses of the major textual groupings, excluding Caesarean, 
whose text has never been defined in John. 

(b) The addition of one or more later MSS increases the number of varia- 
tion-units to be counted, but it always does so in favor of a higher percentage of 
agreement of all the earlier MSS with one another. Moreover, as a simple mathe- 
matical phenomenon, the percentage of increase is much higher at the lower end of 
the spectrum than at the higher. One may illustrate this from the findings of the 
following analysis (cf. the first table given below). 

In chapter 4 of John, 61 variation-units were counted, based on the MSS 
chosen for this study. The inclusion of the other MSS of Colwell-Tune’s analysis 
increased the number to 81. At 61 points of variation B and D agreed only 10 times, 


10. The term “variation-unit” is defined by Colwell and Tune as “referring to a length 
of the text wherein our MSS present at least two variant forms; it is that passage in which differences 
occur” (1964: 254). 

11. See especially Porter 1962: 363-76. Cf. my unpublished doctoral dissertation (1966: 
192-222). 
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or 16.4 percent; the agreement of P’5 and B was 52, or 85.2 percent. These were the 
lowest and highest percentages of agreement between the MSS tabulated. The in- 
clusion of © YB Q CR 565 and TR increased the agreement between B and D to 27, 
or up to 33.3 percent. By the same token the agreement between P?> and B was 
increased by 20 up to 72, or 88.8 percent. Among all the early MSS the slightest 
increase in agreement was between D and W; and their number of agreements was 
increased by 14. 

It may be granted that 33 percent agreement is still low, and that the basic 
agreements are still reflected when the later MSS are added. But the point of view 
taken in this study is that the clearer picture among the earlier MSS is afforded by 
the present selection. The increased agreement when later MSS are added seems to 
indicate that there is a certain relationship which the early MSS have simply because 
they are early. This is probably significant when other relationships are being sought, 
but not for the relationship of the early MSS among themselves. 


III. Codex Sinaiticus in John 4 


When the suggested method is applied to the fourth chapter of the Gospel of John,!2 
the following results are obtained: 

1. The tabulation of the number of agreements in John 4 over 61 units of 
variation is found in Table 12.1 (see p. 228).3 

It will be noted that the three highest sets of relationships are between P’5 and 
B, Pec and C, and A and TR. The significant thing for Codex & is the much higher 
percentage of agreement it has with D than with any other MS. When D is used as a 
base, its highest percentage of agreement is also with &. However, it should be noted 
further that & has a consistently poor relationship with all other MSS. D, on the other 
hand, has a similar poor relationship with the others, except for A and TR. 

Colwell and Tune suggest that “the quantitative definition of a text-type is 
a group of MSS that agree more than 70% of the time and is separated by a gap of 
about 10% from its neighbours” (1963: 29). With this definition, P?> and B in John 
4 clearly fit into the category of text-type, as do A and TR. D and & do not fit the 
first percentage, but they do the second, that is, they have a 57 percent agreement, 
and for X& the next closest is 34 percent (P®c) and for D 44 percent (TR). This would 
mean that even if one may not classify & D as a text-type, each has a significantly 
closer relationship to the other than to any other MS. 

This relationship seems strong enough to classify & as a basically Western 
text in John 4. A further look at the nature of its agreement with D strengthens the 
Statistical analysis. 

2. Of the 61 units of variation in John 4, 16 are the result of two of the 


12. Chapter 4 was chosen as the test section for very practica] reasons. It is the first 
chapter where D is complete, and one of the few chapters where C is complete. Moreover, P’5 
begins to have considerable lacunae after this chapter. Whereas the chapter division is rather arbitrary, 
this chapter does include two independent pericopes, and perhaps a third, if one wishes to divide 
the “harvest sayings” from “the Samaritan woman.” 

13. The full collation of these 61 variation-units, as well as the singular readings in John 
4, may be found as Appendix 1 in my unpublished dissertation (1966: 273-81). 
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877 


37/60.6 


40/65.6 


32/52.5 


31/50.8 


19/31.0 


31/50.8 


31/83.6 


34/55.7 


27/44.3 


39/64.0 


TABLE 12.1 


AGREEMENTS IN JOHN 4 WHERE AT LEAST TWO MSS (Not Including TR) AGREE AGAINST THE REST 


p66" 
37/60.6 


40/65.6 
37/60.6 
21/34.4 
30/49.2 
34/55.7 
42/68.9 
20/32.8 


37/60.6 


6c 
40/65.6 


43/70.5 
41/67.2 
19/31.0 
30/49.2 
37/60.6 
46/75.4 
20/32.8 


42/68.9 


p75 


32/52.5 
40/65.6 


43/70.5 


52/85.2 
19/31.0 
28/45.7 
36/59.0 
42/68.9 
12/19.7 


34/55.7 


B 
31/50.8 


37/60.6 


41/67.2 


52/85.2 


20/32.8 


29/47.5 


38/62.3 


43/70.5 


10/16.4 


37/60.6 


x 
19/31.0 
21/34.4 
19/31.0 
19/31.0 


20/32.8 


17/27.9 


20/32.8 


35/57.4 


17/27.9 


xc 
31/50.8 


30/49.2 


30/49.2 


28/45.7 


29/47.5 


32/52.5 


30/49.2 


31/50.8 


30/49.2 


A 
51/83.6 


34/55.7 


37/60.6 


36/59.0 


38/62.3 


17/27.9 


32/52.5 


36/59.0 


25/41.0 


37/49.2 


C 
34/55.7 


42/68.9 


46/75.4 


42/68.9 


43/70.5 


20/32.8 


30/49.2 


36/59.0 


16/26.2 


38/62.3 


D 
27/44.3 


20/32.8 
20/32.8 
12/19.7 
10/16.4 
35/57.4 
31/50.8 
25/41.0 


16/26.2 


24/39.3 


WwW 
39/64.0 


37/60.6 


42/68.9 


34/55.7 


37/60.6 


17/27.9 


30/49.2 


37/60.6 


38/62.3 


24/39.3 


NOTE: The first figure represents the number of agreements at 61 units of variation. The second figure represents the percentage of agreement. 
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MSS agreeing almost alone against all other Greek MSS. There are two other places 
(4:42, 51) where the unit of variation is the result of two sets of two agreeing alone 
against all others. Thirteen of these 20 instances of singular agreement are between 
X and D, and in the majority of these they have OL support: 


4:9 X&* Dabejom. ov yag ovyxeavtat “Iovéator Dapagitais 
4:11 & D 472 abe ff2j 1 syc om. ot post nd6ev 
4:14 &* D 6 d€ xivwv 1. 6 8 Gv xin 

4:17 & D aur bce ff2j 1 r! €xetg 1. exw 

4:24 &* D* ff? om. avtov 

4:24 ®* Dajr! xgooxvuvety det 1. det mQ0cxvvETV 
4:27 &* D bo Ev tovro I. éxi torr 

4:27 & D 1093 a b ff2 j r! sys< add atn@ post elnev 
4:38 & D anéotadxa |. anéoteta 

4:42 &*Db1 1! onv paotuoiav |. onv Aadtav 

4:45 &* D og 1. ote 

4:51 & D nyyetdav 1. axnyyetdav (or omit) 

4:51 & D bri! om. Aéyovtec 


A casual check of these agreements reveals that the majority are much more than 
merely coincidental scribal errors. One seems to be dealing here with a genuine 
textual tradition, supported by two major Greek MSS and often by the OL (especially 
abjri). 

The only other clear pairing off such as this in the remaining seven instances 
of singular agreement is between P’5 and B: 


4:11 P75 B sys om. 7 yuvy 
4:42 P75 B thy Aadtav oov 1. thv onv AGALaV 
4:52 P75 B éxeivyy |. nag’ atra@v 


These, too, are clearly “related” readings, not simply the coincidence of scribal error. 
It is worthy of note at this point that P75.has now eliminated what once were the 
three most significant singular readings of B in John 4. 

The remaining four of the singular agreements are of the “scribal error” 
type and probably are not significant in demonstrating textual relationships (4:15 
P66* D Suyprjow |. Supa; 4:23 P6* NR* 124¢ 254 aind 1. avtov; 4:42 B W 80 5b f r! 
sy© om. Ott; 4:54 & Wa b éxoinoev onpetov 1. onnetov éxoinoev). 

Besides these agreements there are the following instances where X and D 
are joined by a scattering of Greeks against all the rest: 


4:1 “Inoots |. xvgros 

4:14 add. éyw ante d00w 

4:17 avdoa ovx Exo 1. otx Exw avdoa 
4:25 avayyéArer |. dvayyeret 

4:46 hv &€ 1. xat hv 

4:51 om. attot post of d0dA01 
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Except for 4:1 these are less significant than the former list, but they do point up the 
number of agreements X and D have together against the Neutral tradition. 

One other significant reading should be noted at this point. In 4:42 there 
are the following variants: 


QUTOL YaO axnxOaLEV pes P75 ABC W Byz pl 
aUTOU yao axnxoapEV Da 
auto yao axnxoapEV nag’ avtod =X TI? 5654 @ pc 


While the readings of X and D are not identical, they do seem to represent what one 
might call “an independent witness to a common textual tradition.” It could be argued, 
of course, that D merely reflects a scribal error in terms of the reading of P® et al. 
But since this same phenomenon occurs in the succeeding chapters of John, it is 
very likely that they are here related to a common textual tradition. If this be true, 
such “agreement” will be an important factor in one’s considertion as to the homo- 
geneity of this textual tradition.!4 

In contrast to these readings, one should also investigate the agreement of 
X with the Neutral tradition against D. Such agreement appears to be negligible in 
this chapter of John. I note the following instances: 


4:5 & B P6 P% add. t@ ante Iwano 

4:15 &* B P& P75 StéEQywmpat (-opat) 1. Eoywpat (-opat) 

4:21 & B P& PP? C* LW pc bj 1 q sa xioteve pot yar |. yuvat mioteve 
uot (A Byz read xiotevodv). 

4:25 & B P& P75 C* W 053 565 A anavta |. navta 

4:39 & BP C* Lbo be ff?1 qr! a1. 60a 

4:42 ® B P6& P75 C* W 083 aur abc ff2 1 r! vg om. 6 xQuotd¢ 

4:51 X& B P&%* P75 AC W nats attot |. vidg cov (TR nats cov) 

4:53 X* B P75 C 053 0125 A itpl om. ev ante Exetvy 

4:53 & B P& P75 AC Lpc aura bc ff* vg om. on 


Something further should be said about this list. First, only two of these (4:42, 51) 
are significant readings, in the sense of indicating possible close textual relationships. 
Second, in each of these instances except 4:51 the reading of D is also supported by 
the entire Byzantine tradition and the TR. Moreover, in these remaining eight, where 
its Greek text may be determined, the more important MSS of the OL version also 
support the so-called Neutral reading. 

What this seems to suggest, therefore, is not so much that & is joining the 
Neutral tradition, as that D is here conforming to the Byzantine. The fact that there 
are similar readings where X and D read with the Neutral tradition against most of 


14. Another reading of a similar nature, but less important, is at 4:33, where the majority 
of MSS read owv after Aeyov. Here X* (as the only Greek MS) sides with d (against D) e sy° in 
omitting the conjunction. D, on the other hand, reads 5€ with a b q r!, One wonders whether D, by 
adding the “wrong” conjunction, is witnessing to a “Western” tradition which originally omitted it. 
The fact that it is only a conjunction, where most MSS tend to be quite independent, lessens the 
strength of such a suggestion. 
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the later MSS (4:46 om. 6 "Inootcs; 4:47 om. attov; 4:50 om. xai or 5€) would seem 
also to point to such a conclusion. Here, then, we have instances of “early” against 
“late” readings, rather than Western against Neutral; and & has the “early” reading, 
while D has the “late.” 

It is true that in this chapter there are two places in which ¥ fails to join 
D in what has been called a Western reading (4:3 add yfv; 4:49 om. pov); but what 
one is to classify as Western in this section of John now becomes a problem. For 
example, what does one call the omission of oitws in 4:6, where neither & nor D 
joins a aur b e ff2j 1 r!, supported by 4 69 124 565 788 pc? 

What this all seems to say is that & and D are definitely related, but that 
the textual tradition to which they belong lacks the homogeneity that is found in the 
tradition of P?> B (or that & or D, or both, have suffered conformation to another 
textual tradition). This is further demonstrated when one investigates the singular 
readings of our chief MSS in this chapter. 

3. The one other point at which & and D show marked similarity, though 
not exact agreement, is the number of singular readings each has. In chapter 4 of 
John there are the following number of singular (or nearly singular) readings as far 
as Greek MSS are concerned: 


p75 

B 

X = 25 (12 have OL or OS support) 
A 1 

C 3 

D ~~ 21 (12 have OL or OS support) 
W 16(5 have OL or OS support) 


What is significant here is the number of readings where ¥ and D are the only Greek 
witnesses to read with the Old Latin or Old Syriac MSS. 

This does not say too much in terms of direct relatedness, but it would seem 
to indicate that & and D both are members of an uncontrolled textual tradition and 
are under the same influence as, or have been influenced by, the older versions. 
Moreover, if one has been accustomed to speaking of D and OL agreement as 
Wester, one perhaps should be prepared to do the same with & and OL agreement, 
at least in John 4. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that on the basis of counting and of weighing 
variants, One must agree with Boismard that, in this chapter of John at least, & is a 
Western text. The problem now is, what is the extent of & as a Western text in John? 


IV. Codex Sinaiticus in John 1-9 


A chapter-by-chapter application of our method over the remainder of the first nine 
chapters of John indicates that a similar relationship between X and D exists through 
chapter 8. At chapter 9 the picture alters completely. The graphic demonstration of 
this is found in Tables 12.2 and 3. 
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Table 12.2 (see p. 233) shows the percentage of agreement over chapters 
1-8 at 320 points of variation. Because D has a large lacuna at 1:16-3:26, no statistics 
are included from this section (the significance of & for this section will be suggested 
below). It will be noted that the percentage of total agreement between ¥ and D is 
somewhat lower than in chapter 4. But it is also true that its percentage of agreement 
with B is likewise considerably lower. The reasons for this are that in chapter 5 & 
temporarily lacks its close relationship with D (dropping to 37.8 percent at 45 units 
of variation), whereas X happens to be closer to B in chapter 4 than in any other of 
the first eight chapters (dropping to 21.4 percent in chapters 6 and 7 at 150 units of 
variation). Over the entire section ® has a 28 percent higher agreement with D than 
with B. 

Table 12.3 (see p. 234) shows the percentage of agreement in chapter 9 at 
51 units of variation. There is no doubt that here & is once again basically in the 
Neutral tradition. A chapter-by-chapter analysis for the remainder of John reveals 
that & stays in the Neutral tradition throughout, in the sense that it is more closely 
related to the Neutral witnesses than to D.!5 To be sure, it still has some Western 
readings, but they are now the exception rather than the rule. What is important, 
however, is that & is never as closely related to B as is P’°, and often it is not as 
closely related to P?> B as is C or L. For the most part its departure from P’> B is 
less in the direction of D than in that of those witnesses which compose the Byzantine 
tradition. !® 


John 1-3 


In this section D has a large lacuna, but on each side of that lacuna X and D are 
clearly related. In 1:1-16, at nine points of variation, there are the following numbers 
of agreement. 


TR Pe PS B KR* RE A C D W 
TR — 7 7 5 ] 6 8 7 Z 6 
p66 7 — 7 5 3 6 6 7 5 4 
P75 7 7 — 7 1 6 8 7 3 4 
B 5 5 7 — | 5 6 7 2 2 
X* 1 3 ] 1 — — 9 2 7 2 
Ke 6 6 5 5 — — 5 8 4 4 
A 8 6 8 6 0 5 — 6 2 5 
C 7 7 7 wi 2 8 6 — 3 4 
D 2 3 3 2 7 4 2 3 — 3 
Ww 6 4 4 2 2 4 5 4 30 — 


15. See, e.g., the statistics for John 9 in Colwell and Tune 1963:31. 

16. In chap. 8, e.g., & has a 41.4 percent relationship with B, 43.2 percent with D, 48.3 
percent with TR, and 51.7 percent with A. Almost all of its readings with D are also shared by A 
and the Byzantine tradition. C, on the other hand, has a 72.5 percent relationship with B and a 43.1 
percent with A; and L has a 69 percent relationship with B and a 41 percent with A. 
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S14 


80.1 


63.8 


37.5 


58.4 


46.7 


PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENTS IN JOHN 1-8, BASED ON 320 VARIATION-UNITS, 


TABLE 12.2 


WHERE AT LEAST TWO MSS (Not Including TR) AGREE AGAINST THE REST 


56.3 


43.0 


61.9 


34.8 


51.5 


a 
35.0 


43.7 


46.6 


42.2 


A 
80.1 


54.0 


38.3 


52.0 


C 
63.8 


55.6 


61.9 


uyor fo jadsoy ays ul snourwiuig xapoD 


TABLE 12.3 


PERCENTAGE OF AGREEMENTS IN JOHN 9, BASED ON 51 VARIATION-UNITS, 
WHERE AT LEAST TWO MSS (Not Including TR) AGREE AGAINST THE REST 


HET 


pes” pose p7s B x" Ke A 

— 35.3 39.2 47.1 45.1 33.3 52.9 82.4 
35.3 — — 51.0 49.0 45.1 54.9 45.1 
39.2 — — 49.0 51.0 49.0 58.8 47.1 
47.1 51.0 49.0 — 78.4 62.7 56.9 45.1 
45.1 49.0 51.0 78.4 — 62.7 66.7 41.2 
33.3 45.1 49.0 62.7 62.7 — — 31.4 
52.9 54.9 58.8 56.9 66.7 — — 47.1 
82.4 45.1 47.1 45.1 41.2 31.4 47.1 — 

47.1 35.3 35.3 25.2 31.4 35.3 41.2 35.3 
52.9 29.4 33.3 66.7 58.8 58.8 54.9 45.1 
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In 3:26-36, at seven points of variation, there are these agreements (C reads at only 
one place and is not included): 


TR P66 P75 B R* RE A D W 
TR — 4 Z 4 2 3 a 3 2) 
pos 4 — 5 6 1 2 4 1 5 
p75 Z 5 — 4 3 zZ 2 ] 3 
B 4 6 4 — 1 Zz 4 ] 5 
X* Z 1 3 i — — 2 4 Z 
Ke Z 1 3 li — — 3 5 3 
A 7 4 2 4 2 2 — 3 5 
D 3 1 1 1 4 e) 3 — 3 
WwW 5 5 3 5 2 2 30 — 


This indicates that on both sides of the lacuna, X& is the closest companion 
to D, and vice versa. The extent and nature of singular agreement against all other 
Greek witnesses over these 16 units of variation is similar to that of chapter 4. 


1:4 & D it sy¢P éotiv 1. qv 

1:13 XDom. x2 

1:15 X&* Dbom. ieyov 

3:31, X8* Dabjlqo de ovl. 6 ov 


Besides these are four other significant variants where & and D are joined by a few 
Greek witnesses against all the rest. 


1:3 X* D P® ) 71 ovdev 1. ovde Ev 

1:6 X* D* W add. fv ante dvoua 

3:31 X* D P21 565 abe f ff2 1 r! sy° sa om. Exavw navtwv éotiv 
3:32 & Dd 22 28 565 pca be ff? j 1 r! sys* om. totto 


At only one point (3:34 om. 6 6e0¢) in these sections does & join what 
appears to be the strictly Neutral tradition against D. And again ® is joined by the 
strength of the OL (b e f 1), while D reads with A and the entire Byzantine tradition. 

One should be prepared, therefore, to regard & as the leading Greek witness 
to the Western tradition in the section 1:16-3:26, where D is lacking. The following 
readings seem to be significant in this regard: 


1:18 X adom. 6 ov 

1:20 X el saom. xal Mpodoynoev 

1:21 8 Wabe ff2 Ir! add. xadtv post attov 

1:25 KN ae sy© om. xat Howtoav avtov 

1:28 X P66 aber! éyéveto év ByGavia 1. év BnOavia éyéveto 
1:28 X& sy¢ add. xotapod post *logdavou 
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1:32 


1:32 
1:32 
1:34 
1:47 
1:47 
2:3 


2:6 
2:11 
2:12 
2:14 
2:15 
2:15 
3:1 
3:5 
3:8 


X aber! sys wo neguotegav xatapatvoy |. xataBatvov wc 
TEQLOTEQGV 

X* e om. AEywv 

X Wbegqr! pevov |. euervev 

N* 77 218 b e ff2 sys< (a sa) 6 éxdextdg 1. 6 vids 

NX 124 aura b ff2 1 r! témv.. . xai |. eldev 

X* a tot NaBavana |. avtot 

X* ab ff2 jr} (e 1 syhms) olvov ote elyov 61 cuvetedéaOn 6 olvoc 
tov yapou: elta 1. dotegnoavtos Oivou 

X* 13 346 a er! arm om. xeipevat 

X * (P6* f q) add. nowtnv post Taduatac (P6* f q ante agxnv) 
X 245 249 440 1010 aur a b e ff2 1 copach2 om. xat oi padrtai attot 
X af q xai ta xQdfata xal Boas |. Boag xai nedpata 

X* abe ff2j1 qr! énoinoev... xai 1. xai nornoas 
X*ael1qom. te 

X* aur bc f ff? 1 vg ovopats 1. Ovopa avr@ 

X* pc e tov otgavav |. tot Got 

X aura b e ff? r! sys<¢ add. tot tdSato¢g xal ante tot xvevpatoc 


The full extent of this witness is lessened somewhat when one considers 
that & lacks at least one important Western reading in this section (3:6 add. ot éx 
THS OaAQKdS EyevvnOy and StL Ex TOU mvewmatTds EotLV), and that it joins the Neutral 
tradition without Western support in three significant readings (1:18 Oed¢ 1. viog; 
3:13 om. 6 Ov Ev 16 oteavad; 3:16 om. attod). But the nature of many of the readings 
in the above list indicates that X is basically a member of the Western tradition, so 
much so that perhaps its agreements with B just noted should be considered Western 
support for these readings. 


John 5-8 


The percentage of agreement for & and D in this section is as follows: 


Chapter 5 Chapter 6 Chapter 7 Chapter 8 
X* D X* D X* D X* D 
31.1 40.0 35.2 34.1 30.6 33.9 54.2 39.6 
35.6 20.0 52.5 36.1 61.3 45.2 35.4 41.7 
35.6 20.0 50.8 34.4 58.9 40.3 41.7 43.8 
30.2 16.3 29.9 26.0 19.7 13.1 35.4 33.3 
28.9 15.5 23.9 25.0 17.8 20.9 37.5 33.3 


— 378 — 51.1 — 58.1 — 58.3 
— 33.3 — 443 — 51. — 52.1 
17.8 44.4 29.0 32.3 lac. _ lac. lac. _ lac. 
lac. lac. 28.9 34.2 lac. _lac. 46.7 30.0 
37.8 — $11 — 581 — 583 — 


35.6 33.3 31.6 29.5 19.4 33.9 41.7 37.5 


As indicated above, the relationship between X and D is less in chapter 5 
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than elsewhere in John 1—8. However, a glance at the above percentages shows that 
the decrease in & D agreement is not in favor of agreement with another MS or 
textual tradition. The percentage of agreement between ¥X and the others remains 
much the same, and it continues to agree more with D than with others, though not 
by as much. 

An examination of the variants in this chapter indicates that many of the 
phenomena noted in chapter 4 are found here as well, but not in such quantity. D 
and X have only four singular agreements: 


5:13. X* D* Evevoev |. eevevoev 

5:18 X& D053 abe f1 om. ow 

5:19 X& Dab 1 xotet Guoiws |. Gpoiws novet 
5:32 X* D auraeq sy¢ oidate 1. oda 


Besides these there are two other readings where X and D reflect a common 
textual tradition. 

5:2. The name of the pool where the impotent man was healed has three 
basic variations, with some spelling difference within the three: 


Brnétaba X 33 b 1 ff2 
Bedceda Darl 
Brtada Le 


Bnbecda A C Byz pler f q TR 
Byodedda «=SsN 


ByBoaida P75 B W 0125 aur c vg bo 
Bydcaiia Psa 


This is a case of “triple variation,” where there is a clear Western, Neutral, and 
Byzantine tradition. 

5:9. After the xai which begins the second clause, X ab e sys add nyeg@y 
xat and D i 9 ff? add the participle éyeg@eig. Again, one has agreement in witness 
without identical readings. 

On the other hand, there are only two readings where X joins the Neutral 
tradition against D, and without the support of the early versions: 


5:12 P& P75 B & C* Lsa om. tov xeaBatov cov 
5:17 P? B & W 1241 om. "Inaois 


Clearly, therefore, & is not leaving its relationship with D in favor of the 
Neutral tradition. The real cause of this lessened relationship appears to lie in three 
factors: (1) It will be noted that in this chapter alone, of the first eight chapters of 
John, D is closer to another MS (A) than to &. D appears to have been influenced 
more by the Byzantine tradition in this chapter than elsewhere, and this accounts in 
part for the decrease in its relationship to X. (2) & is simply less Western here than 
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elsewhere. D, for example, reads almost alone with the OL at the following significant 
places: 


5:3 add. xagahuttxOv post Enodv 
5:9 om. év éxetvy tH NHEOG 

5:13 doGevev 1. iabetc 

5:20 ayand |. purer 

5:20 Setxvvorv 1. detEet 

5:37 pagtugei |. pepaotuenxev 


%, on the other hand, has only one significant reading of this type (v.25 &* ab om. 
xai viv éottv). (3) A look at the 45 variation-units in this chapter reveals that the 
majority are of the “less significant” type (word order, add/omit the article, conjunc- 
tions, pronouns, etc.). Moreover, within these less significant variants there is a 
greater mixture of agreement among the early witnesses than one finds at those places 
which appear to be more significant. 

It has seemed to the purpose of this study to find reasons for the decrease 
in & D agreement in John 5, because it is immediately clear that in chapters 6 and 
7 one has again a relationship similar to that found in chapters 1-4. The statistics 
alone seem strong enough to demonstrate this;!’ an examination of select readings 
confirms it. 

In the following list of variants, 8 and D have singular agreement, or are 
joined by a very few Greek witnesses against all the rest. It will be noted that many 
of the readings (e.g., 6:11, 17, 19) clearly indicate textual relatedness, not simply 
the result of coincidental scribal errors. 


6:3. &* D124 565 pc aur a ff2 | annadev 1. avirOev 

6:3 &* D P& o 63 71 Exabeteto |. ExaOynto 

6:5 X& D P6&* © aurabc f ff2 1 r! vg 6yAog node |. MOAUS GYAOS 

6:7 X&* D 1424 anoxotvetan |. axexotOn 

6:11 8 Dabeqr! sy? etyagtotnoev xat eduxev |. evyaguotioas 
5ie50xev 

6:14 & DOM aura b ff2 | r! ec tov xOonov Egyopevos 1. Eoxouevos eic 
TOV XOGLOV 

6:17 X& D xatédafev S€ avtovs fh oxotia |. xai oxotia Hon eyeyover 

6:17 (8) D 80 a syp! (6) "Inaots xgos attorg |. 1Qd0¢ attovs 6 “Indovs 

6:19 X* D 106 1321 2145 (= latt) otaéta 1. otadtous 

6:22 X& D P28 42 bc ff2 r! vg eldev 1. eld0v (or tdmv) 

6:22 X& Da sy¢ tov “Inoot |. atrot (or omit) 

6:27 X& De ff? j sy* dt8worv tpiv 1. tiv moe ( pe a b f 1 qr! doer 
suiv) 

6:33 & D © add. 6 post agtoc 

6:37  &* D 280 (a e) b sys om. EEw 


17. The sudden increase in agreement between P and X is the result of a change in 
P66, not X. 
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6:46 X* Daber! cov |. natéoa 

6:64 & D 1604 abeqr! € dv eiolv tives |. eloiv €& Wdv tives 

6:66 & D P& © 9 pc aurb c f ff2 j 1 r! add. ovv post tovrov 

6:71 X&* D KA om. tov ante Iovéav 

7:1. &* D P& pc aurabce f ff2 1 r! sys¢ om. xat 

7:33, &* DOGUA pce it vg om. oov 

7:6 &* D W047 106 1200 e sy“P om. otv 

7:3 SN DKMII pc aurabce ff? vg sy* bo ovx |. otxw 

7:10 & D pcaber! sys¢ om. w¢ 

7:12 & D P% 33 it vg sy t@ OyAw I. toig OxAOIC 

7:17 & D P® om. tot 

7:26 X& D 49108 aurabefqr! vg sy“P pnt 1. pnnote 

7:29 & D P% 131 anéotadxev |. améotethev 

7:31 & D P% noddot 5€ Extotevoav Ex tov OYAov 1. Ex Tov OyAov SE 
NOAAOL Extotevoav (Byz TR xodAot 5€ Ex Tov SyAOV Extotevoav) 

7:31 X DOoace ff2 vg sy*P motel |. Exoinoev 

7:32 & D P%& pec e add. 5€ post jxovoav 

7:32 & D P% tnneétas of paguoaion xa of Goytegeic |. ot GQyLEQEts xal 
ol dagLoalot UANEETAC 

7:35 & D 249 aurabce ff? 1 r! vg sys-¢ om. jpetc 

7:37 & D Ppeb*vid © 2 69 pc it vg Exoatev |. Exoatev 

7:37 &* D P&* b e om. 1906 pE 

7:46 &* D P%&* ottws avOpwnos EAGAnoev |. EXaANGEV OtTWS GvOOWNOG 
(Byz TR ottws eradnoev avOQwzoc) 

7:47 & Di 33 peace ff2 sa om. otv 

7:48 & D motever |. éxiotevoev 


The full extent of this relatedness is further reflected in the small amount 
of agreement X has with the more strictly Neutral tradition against D. I note the 
following: 


6:10 P75 B & LN a sy¢ om. é€ or otv post elnev 

6:47 P65 P75 BX CLT Wjom. €ic ene post motevwv 
6:58 P6& P75 BX CLT W boom. tu@v post xategec 
7:20 P66 P75 BR LT WX 33 213 1241 om. xai elxev 
7:49 P66 P75 BX TWA 33 énaoator |. émtxatagator 


Again, as in chapter 4, all of the data point to a relatedness within an 
uncontrolled, or nonhomogeneous, textual tradition. Besides the fact that in chapter 
6, where X& and D have so many significant unique agreements, they have only a 
51% total agreement, there are three other important factors which point to “related- 
ness within an uncontrolled tradition.” 

1. There are at least five instances in chapter 6 where X& and D reflect the 
same textual tradition, but not with identical readings: 

6:1. D © 249 2145 b ej r! add eic ta péon after Padtaatac, reflecting a textual 
tradition which placed the feeding of the five thousand on the western side of the lake, 
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near the city of Tiberias. This same tradition, though not read by ¥ in verse 1, is picked 
up in 6:23 only by X. In place of tot toxov, it reads ottoys, which results in a reading: 
“Other boats came from Tiberias, which was near where they ate. . . .”18 

6:23. & and D alone read a genitive absolute for the indicative of the rest 


of the MSS. 
émeOOviwv OVW TOV TAOLWY X 
\ = bj r! syc 
GAAWY TAOLAQLWY EXBOVTWV D 


GAda (5€) HAGev mAoia (dora) —— Pier 


6:25. & D and 28 alone of the Greeks change yéyovas to a form of égyouat 
(8 28 HAGes; D é474\v8ac). It is possible for this to be coincidental; but the difficulty 
among the versions in rendering yéyovas here without resorting to the verb “to come” 
seems to indicate that X and D are a part of this tradition. This looks strongly like 
versional influence on the Greek here. 


6:61. éyvw obv... xai X* (©) » 
ws obv Eyvw D 
elduc dé Rell 
idwv Sé C 


6:71. The “surname” of Judas has the following variations: 


"Toxagiwtov P66 P75 BC GL W ® 33 892 1241 pc sa 
"Toxaguotny Byz pler TR 

Dxaorwd D aur a b ff? ri 

ano Kagvutov X* © o syhme 


There is no textual relatedness between X and D at this point, where Codex Bezae 
apparently is under the influence of the Latin spelling. But X* © 9 indicate that the 
name is not a surname but a town from which Judas came, as in “Philip of Bethsaida.” 
What is significant is that X here appears to reflect a Western tradition; for in the 
four other occurrences of this name in the Fourth Gospel (12:14; 13:2, 26; 14:22) D 
alone (joined by e at 13:2) reads dxd Kagvatov. Since it is argued in this paper that 
X is no longer Western somewhere after 8:38, it seems clear that it is reflecting the 
Western tradition here, a tradition reflected by D in every other occurrence of the 
name in the Gospel. 

2. The number of instances in which each is the only Greek witness (or 
nearly so) to read with the OL or OS remains at a very high level. & has 18 in 
chapter 6, and 8 in chapter 7; D has 19 in chapter 6, and 6 in chapter 7. Many of 
these are quite significant readings (e.g., 6:15 X& aur ac ff2 j 1 vg sy° gevyer |. 


18. This is one of the readings selected by Boismard (1957: 369) to substantiate his & 
D text-type. 
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dvexwonoev; 6:24 D b ff2 1 r! EkaBov Eavtois nAordota 1. évéeBnoav (xai) avtot ei¢ ta 
TMLOLAQLA). 

3. The witness of P®& in these chapters also seems significant at this point. 
Through chapter 5, there are only four places where P® might be considered to be 
picking up a Western reading (1:3 ovdév 1. ovSe Ev; 1:28 Eyéveto év BynOavia |. ev 
BnGavia éyéveto; 2:11 add. xnowtyny; 4:1 "Ingots [P6&°*vid] 1. xuguoc).!9 In chapters 6 
and 7 there is a sudden increase in this strain (see 6:3, 5, 66; 7:1, 12, 17, 29, 31, 32, 
37, 37, 46). What is significant for the Western text here is that along with these 
there is also a sudden increase in the number of instances where P™ reads alone, or 
almost alone, with either & or D. In chapters 6—7 there are fourteen such agreements 
with &, and nine with D.2° The fact that such agreement should increase at the very 
point where its number of Western readings also increases, seems strongly to suggest 
that the textual tradition to which P® is here witnessing lacks homogeneity. 

The importance of noting this lack of homogeneity in the Western tradition 
is that one must broaden one’s perspective for finding this tradition in John. Although 
D is undoubtedly its leading representative, it is not necessarily a “pure” represen- 
tative. If the long addition by D a ff? in 6:56 is Western, so also is the gevyet of & 
aur a c ff? j 1 vg sy* in 6:15. Moreover, singular agreements between X and P® (e.g., 
6:64 fv 6 HEhwV attov nagadid0vat |. Eottv 6 nagadaowv attov; cf. a e q) probably 
also represent this tradition — at least in these two chapters. 


The End of the Western Text in & 


As noted above, there is no question that in chapter 9 X is no longer a witness to 
the Western tradition (except perhaps at infrequent readings). This is demonstrated 
not only by the statistics of agreements (Table 12.3), but also by its sudden lack of 
singular agreements with D. There are but three in chapter 9: 


9:19 N* D syp add. ei ante obto¢ 
9:35 &* D sysP add. xai ante Txovoev 
9:40 X* D 63 253 aur bce f ff2 1 r! sys bo om. tatta 


P66, by way of contrast, has six such readings with D, and only one with &, where 
it is also joined by W (9:9 om. oti). Moreover, there is a sudden decrease in singular 
readings in & (10, with only two having OL support); at the same time there is a 
like increase of such readings in D (35, with 15 having OL support). 

But since this analysis has been using the rather arbitrary device of chapter 


19. The reading of 6 “Inootc for P©6* in 4:1 is not self-evident; it is not so noted in the 
editio princeps, nor in the the articles calling attention to corrections missed in the edition (see 
Boismard 1963: 120-33; Aland 1957-76: 10.62-64; and Fee 1965: 66-72). But the correction seems 
quite certain. One may observe how unlike every other kappa on this page is the kappa of the xc. 
(Note also the kappa in the xe on the following page in 4:11.) Moreover, the downstroke of what 
is now a kappa is identical to the iota of the t¢ directly beneath it. 

20. P66 & 6:7, 58, 64, 64; 7:3, 13, 23, 28, 30, 32, 39, 45, 46, 50. P® D 6:10, 40, 53, 56, 
62; 7:12, 14, 35, 42. 
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divisions, the question remains as to whether one can locate the exact place where 
X drops its close relationship with D. In spite of the continued high percentage of 
agreement between X and D in chapter 8, there are indications that the break takes. 
place within this chapter. The following considerations seem to point to some place 
after verse 38 as this point of departure. 

There are six places of singular, or nearly singular, agreement in the chapter, 
but they all occur between verses 12 and 28: 


8:16 &* D sys< om. xatne 

8:19 X (D) pc b add. xai elev post "Inoots 

8:24 X% Doeom. pot 

8:25 & D pcelzev ov |. xai elnev or elnev 

8:27 & D 64 aurce ff? | add. tov Beov post Edreyev 
8:28 X& D 28 106 add. xaatv 


Beyond this point there are a number of instances where X and D agree 
with the Byzantine tradition against most of the early MSS. The last significant place 
where this occurs is in verse 38, where it happens three times. 


X D Byz it LLOV 

p66 P75 BC LW X ¥ 0701 omit 

X* D P& N Byz it vg EWOAXATE 
PSBCLKWXO©o,A 33 pefbo nxovtoate 
X DCN Byz it vg DLOV 
pes P75 B L W ¥ 070 omit 


Finally, D has twenty-three singular readings in this chapter, nine of which 
have OL and/or OS support; however, seven of these latter occur after verse 38. X, 
on the other hand, has fifteen singular readings, with two having OL support; but 
none of the latter and only two of the former occur after verse 38. 

This evidence, coupled with that of chapter 9, suggests that even though 
one may not have certainty as to the exact point, the end of X as a Westem witness 
in John is around 8:39. 

There is one further factor which points to the conclusion that & is a Western 
text in John 1:1-8:38, and that is the nature of the corrections of &. Without regard 
to which, or how many, correctors are involved, the direction of the corrections is 
quite significant. 

It will be noted from the various tables presented above that the correctors 
in chapters 1-8 always decrease the amount of agreement between X and D, while 
at the same time they always increase —and substantially so— the agreement 
between & and every other MS. On the other hand, in chapter 9 the correctors 
increase the agreement with D as well. 

This clearly indicates that the first hand of X in chapters 1-8 is closely 
related to D and that the direction of correction is almost always away from D rather 
than toward it. 
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V. Conclusions 


From the evidence presented above, the following conclusions about textual rela- 
tionships are singled out because of their significance for future study. 

1. Although it was not the major emphasis of the paper, the statistics alone 
confirm the very important conclusion of Porter, that the Neutral text-type existed 
in a relatively pure form in P?> at least by AD 200. Not only do P’> and B have a 
consistently high relationship to each other, but it is also consistently higher than 
any other two MSS have with each other (including A and TR). To speak of P? as 
a “mixed” text would seem to press the definition of that term beyond recognizable 
limitations (as, e.g., Metzger 1968a: 155). 

2. Codex Sinaiticus is a Jeading Greek representative of the Western textual 
tradition in John 1:1—-8:38. The evaluation of its witness at any point of variation in 
this section of John should have this conclusion in view. Moreover, any further study 
of textual relationships in John, in which ®& is a part of the consideration, should 
also proceed with this conclusion in view. 

3. Perhaps the most important thing about the Western character of X& in 
John 1-8 is that it points up the lack of homogeneity which exists within this tradition. 
The facts here presented seem to indicate that there is an uncontrolled tradition to 
which certain MSS bear common witness, but that this tradition is not fully repre- 
sented by any single MS or combination of MSS in the way in which P75 and B 
represent the Neutral. 
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PAPYRI AND TEXT-CRITICAL METHOD 


CHAPTER 13 


Pp”, P®, AND ORIGEN: THE MYTH OF EARLY 
TEXTUAL RECENSION IN ALEXANDRIA 


Gordon D. Fee 


The dilemma of contemporary NT textual criticism relates directly to the labors of 
Westcott and Hort (WH). On the one hand, there has been an open disavowal — one 
might call it debunking — of WH’s methodology and textual theory, while at the 
same time critical texts since WH have generally continued to have a clearly “Hor- 
tian” face. In fact, the recent United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament (UBS), 
which was produced by the so-called eclectic method, has moved even closer to WH 
than other subsequent critical texts. 

Although it is often suggested that the debunking of WH stems from the 
failure of their genealogical method, that is scarcely true. As E. C. Colwell has 
pointed out,! and as anyone can see for oneself by a careful reading of Hort’s 
Introduction, Hort used genealogy only to be rid of the Byzantine MSS. Once 
genealogy had led him back to the second century, to the texts represented in the 
great uncials B and D, Hort frankly admitted that “the genealogical method ceases 
to be applicable, and a comparison of the intrinsic general character of the two texts 
becomes the only resource” (1881: 2.42). 

At this point Hort’s theory of textual transmission became the crucial factor, 
and this is the real cause of subsequent unrest. Although he apparently was open to 
the possibility that both of his two ancient texts might have suffered corruption, his 
analysis of the texts of B and D led him to conclude differently. He therefore argued, 
on the basis of “the internal evidence of readings,” 


where then one of the documents is found habitually to contain these morally 
certain or at least strongly preferred readings, and the other habitually to contain 
their rejected rivals, we can have no doubt that the text of the first has been 
transmitted in comparative purity, and that the text of the second has suffered 
comparatively large corruption. (32) 


His conclusion that B thus represented a “neutral” text, that is, a text that had been 
transmitted in “comparative purity,” is well known: 


1. 1968: 141-42 [158]. All of Colwell’s articles cited in this paper may now be found in 
Studies (1969); however, they will be cited here according to their original publication, followed 
by the corresponding page numbers from Studies in brackets. 
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It will be evident . . . that B must be regarded as having preserved not only a 
very ancient text, but a very pure line of very ancient text, and that with 
comparatively small depravation either by scattered ancient corruptions other- 
wise attested or by individualism of the scribe himself. (250-51) 


On the basis of such a textual theory, Hort applied his own kind of rational 
eclecticism to the recovery of the original NT text. First, “where the two ultimate 
witnesses agree, the text will be as certain as the extant documents can make it” 
(41); and second, where these disagree, one should generally follow B, for “the 
superiority of [B] must be as great in the variations in which Internal Evidence of 
Readings has furnished no decisive criterion as in those which have enabled us to 
form a comparative appreciation of the two texts” (32). Thus the only places where 
the WH text did not correspond to B were (1) where B had obvious scribal errors, 
(2) where B had occasionally picked up a corruption also attested in other ancient 
witnesses, and (3) in those few instances where the other text, D, had the better of 
it on the basis of the internal evidence of readings, most notably in the so-called 
Western noninterpolations. 

It was this appraisal of the “neutral,” that is, “unmixed,” quality of their 
Neutral text-type which was to be the most disturbing factor in their theory. In 
contrast to their judgment of B, one of the “assured results” of subsequent criticism 
was that Hort’s Neutral (= Egyptian) text-type, rather than representing a text trans- 
mitted in comparative purity, was itself a scholarly recension created in Alexandria 
in the last third/early fourth century. In 1954, K. W. Clark went so far as to call this 
“the most influential factor in recent criticism” (1954: 37). 

Such a recension associated with the name of Hesychius had been proposed 
as early as the eighteenth century,? but it was first taken seriously when advocated 
by W. Bousset (1894: 74-110). The leading cause for the acceptance of the theory 
during this century was the papyrus discoveries, up to and including the discovery 
of P6 in 1956. All of these discoveries showed a much more fluid and “mixed” state 
of textual transmission than Hort had proposed. In fact, the mixture was of such a 
nature that none of the fourth-century text-types was found in these MSS in a “pure” 
state. This led to such expressions as “pre-recensional” and “proto-Alexandrian.” 

Typical of this “new” attitude elicited from the papyri were Kenyon’s 
remarks in the /ntroduction to his edition of the Chester Beatty Papry1: 


This much . .. may be said without hesitation. On the one hand, it [the Chester 
Beatty discovery] is not an out-and-out supporter of the ‘Neutral’ or Vatican 
type of text; but neither is it, on the other hand, an out-and-out supporter of the 
“Western’ type. . . . For the moment it must suffice to point out that the occur- 
rence of this type of text in a manuscript from Egypt contemporaneous with, 
or at least not much later than, Origen . . . points, perhaps decisively, to the 
conclusion that the Vatican MS does not represent a text of original purity 
dominant in Egypt throughout the second and third centuries; . . . and that the 
Vatican text represents the result, not of continuous unaltered tradition, but of 
skilled scholarship working on the best available authorities. (1933b: 16) 


2. See the excellent survey in Martini 1966: 1-41. 
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Along with the papyrus finds, plausible hypotheses of the recensional 
process in Alexandria were also forthcoming. In his article in the Lagrange Fest- 
schrift, Kenyon proposed: 


During the second and third centuries, a great variety of readings came into 
existence throughout the Christian world. In some quarters, considerable license 
was shown in dealing with the sacred text; in others, more respect was shown 
to the tradition. In Egypt this variety of texts existed, as elsewhere; but Egypt 
(and especially Alexandria) was a country with a strong tradition of scholarship 
and with a knowledge of textual criticism. Here, therefore, a relatively faithful 
tradition was preserved. About the beginning of the fourth century, a scholar 
may well have set himself to compare the best accessible representatives of this 
tradition, and so have produced a text of which B is an early descendant. (1940: 
250) 


Kenyon suggested further that the homogeneous character of B throughout 
the NT also pointed to “scholarly recension.” Since the books of the NT originally 
traveled as individual units and then probably in various corpuses, these units and 
corpuses quite naturally have different textual histories. In the Gospels, for example, 
Mark has the largest amount of variation per page of text, while John has the least. 
Moreover, the Western text exhibited in D has much greater variation in Luke-Acts 
than it does in Mark or John. Kenyon therefore concluded that the character of B, 
which is so homogeneous throughout the NT, implies “the exercise of editorial 
selection” across the various textual histories, as well as the internal editing of the 
various texts (1949: 208). 

Whereas such a recension was usually thought to be the work of one hand, 
Giinther Zuntz proposed that it might be the result of a long process. His reconstruc- 
tion of this process is worth noting in full: 


Its beginnings were inconspicuous, and roughly 150 years passed before it 
culminated in the ‘Euthalian’ edition. Prior to this final achievement, the Alex- 
andrian correctors strove, in ever repeated efforts, to keep the text current in 
their sphere free from the many faults that had infected it in the previous period 
and which tended to crop up again even after they had been obelized. These 
labours must time and again have been checked by persecutions and the con- 
fiscation of Christian books, and counteracted by the continuing currency of 
manuscripts of the older type. None the less they resulted in the emergence of 
a type of text (as distinct from a definite edition) which served as a norm for 
the correctors in provincial Egyptian scriptoria. The final result was the survival 
of a text far superior to that of the second century, even though the revisers, 
being fallible humans rejected some of its correct readings and introduced some 
faults of their own. (1953: 271-72) 


Zuntz, however, was candid to observe that “even so, it must be admitted 
that no direct evidence attests the philological endeavours which we have inferred” 
(272). He finally rested his argument on the acknowledged philological skill of 
Origen and on Clement’s apparently intimate acquaintance with grammatical ter- 
minology. He concludes that “the Greek grammatical tradition and technique was 
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among the pagan achievements by which Alexandria enriched the Christian tradition” 
(273). 

Perhaps the most significant part of Zuntz’s hypothesis is his answer to the 
question as to how the Alexandrian copyists achieved the high quality of their texts. 
Against Lietzmann, who had suggested that it was the result of expert collation and 
editing of “wilder” texts, Zuntz correctly observed that such a process could only 
result in the “emergence of an average text of that very type.” Rather, he maintained, 
“this indeed is the essential fact: somehow the Alexandrian collators must have been 
enabled to use manuscripts superior to those current in the second century” (274).3 
The preservation of such texts as these, Zuntz further noted, “bespeaks the conscious 
appreciation of the original wording as a value per se. . . . This is not the attitude 
of the believer or the theologian as such: it requires at least a touch of the philological 
mind” (275). 

It should be noted here that these hypotheses add a considerable dimension 
of ambiguity to the term “recension.” Whereas the term ordinarily means “the text 
created according to specific principles, for use in one segment of the church,”4 and 
thereby implies a revision of the text, for Zuntz at least — and for Kenyon as well 
— the Egyptian “recension” was not so much a revising of the text as it was the 
producing of a text very much in accord with modern textual criticism. That is, this 


editor 


would be a trained scholar, whose guiding principle would be accuracy, not 
edification, who would be thinking of the author rather than of the reader. He 
would be careful to consult the oldest manuscripts accessible to him, and would 
compare their variant readings in the light of critical science, considering which 
was most likely to give the author’s original words. He would tend to omit 
superfluities or insufficiently attested words or passages, and to prefer the more 
difficult reading to the easier, as more likely to have been altered. (Kenyon 


1949: 248-49). 


Thus the term “recension” may mean a “revision,” implying both the cre- 
ation of variants and the selection of similar readings where variation already exists, 
or it may mean an “edition,” implying not emendation of the text but selection from 
good and bad manuscripts and/or good and bad readings. 

But whether as a “revision” or an “edition,” the recensional nature of B has 
become a byword in NT textual criticism. The recent text-critical handbooks> and 
NT introductions, as well as articles on “trends”’ and on text-types,® are almost 
unanimous in their concurrence with Kenyon’s conclusion that the Egyptian text “is 


3. It should be noted that by the text “current in the second century” Zuntz basically 
means the ancestors of the Western tradition. 

4. This is the definition used by Porter 1962: 364. It appears to be a translation of 
Duplacy’s translation (1959: 33) of Sacchi 1956: 35. 

5. E.g., Taylor 1961: 54; Greenlee 1964: 86-87; Metzger 1968a: 215-16. 

6. Most recently in Kimmel 1966: 384. 

7. E.g., Clark 1954:37; Aland 1959: 730. 

8. Colwell 1961: 137 [47-49]. 
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now generally regarded as a text produced in Egypt and probably at Alexandria under 
editorial care” (1949: 208). 

Hence our dilemma, for as long as our critical texts continue to look very 
much like a text that is generally acknowledged to be edited, we seem merely to be 
“pursuing the retreating mirage of the ‘original text.’ ”? To be sure, some critics such 
as Kenyon have not been distressed. Kenyon candidly admitted with regard to Hort’s 
Neutral text-type: “Even if it is an edited text, it may be a well-edited text; and in 
the case of all ancient literature a well-edited text is the best we can hope for” (1949: 
210). Understandably, most textual critics have not been able to accommodate 
themselves so easily to this state of affairs. In 1947 E. C. Colwell wrote, “No patching 
will preserve the theory of Westcott and Hort... . A new theory and method is 
needed. .. . Our dilemma seems to be that we know too much to believe the old; 
we do not yet know enough to create the new” (133 [83]). Seven years later, in a 
“where we are now” article, K. W. Clark similarly spoke of the currently reigning 
eclectic method as “secondary and tentative” and incapable by itself to “create a text 
to displace Westcott-Hort and its offspring. . . . By its very nature,” he added, “it 
belongs to a day like ours in which we know only that the traditional theory of text 
is faulty but cannot yet see clearly to correct the fault” (1954: 37). In a similar article, 
K. Aland declared it “alarming” that after seventy-five years we are still in the era 
of WH (1959: 721-22), and more recently likened this situation to crossing the 
Atlantic in a ship constructed in 1881 (1965: 346). 


I 


The publication in 1961 of P75, a late-second/early-third-century MS containing 
substantial portions of Luke and John, has put this whole question into a new 
perspective. The studies by C. L. Porter of its text of John (1961, 1962) and by C. M. 
Martini (1966) of its text of Luke, where Martini was especially pursuing the question 
of the recensional character of B, have demonstrated such a close relationship 
between this papyrus and B that there is no longer any possibility that B reflects a 
late-third/early-fourth-century recension in any sense of that term. My own work on 
the quantitative method of establishing textual relationships!9 has completely verified 
and more carefully defined Porter’s conclusions about the text of John. The following 
application of the method to the text of Luke 10 further substantiates the conclusions 
of Martini. 

In order to get as broad a spectrum of textual relationships as possible, I 
collated the following MSS, choosing at least three from each of the already known 
text-types: PO PS XK ABCDEGLWOW¥®Q1 13 33 579 1241 b e TR. There 
are 105 variation-units in Luke 10 where at least two of these agree against the rest. 
Since there are occasional lacunae in some of the MSS and since Greek variants 
which are not translatable must also be treated as lacunae in the versions, the number 
of agreements has been translated into percentages. The results may be found in 
Table 13.1. 


9. The words are from Clark 1966: 15. 
10. 1968b; 1968a: 23-44 [See now Chapter 12]. 
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TABLE 13.1 

PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENTS IN LUKE 10 AT 105 VARIATION-UNITS 

WHERE ANY 2 OF THE CONTROL MSS AGREE AGAINST THE REST 
B C D E G L Ww 0O =: Q 1 13 
63 45 54 47 #47 #60 44 42 65 47 #=®#51 = £53 
94 59 39 46 47 #70 42 47 66 44 ‘52 £47 
74 63 49 52 52 78 SO 56 72 Si 60 £54 
42 79 32 89 89 54 80 78 55 89 60 81 


— 57 41 44 45 74 40 45 75 42 52 £46 
S57 — 44 80 83 70 78 $7 69 j%T 66 = 73 
414 4 — 36 36 44 35 40 50 34 42 = 43 
44 80 36 — 98 55 88 83 57 91 67 = 84 
45 8 36 98 — 55 88& 81 60 91 67 += 80 
74 70 44 55 55 — 52 58 95 53 64 58° 
40 78 35 88 88 52 — 78 56 84 63 77 
45 72 40 8 81 58 78 — 60 79 63 83 
7 69 SO 57 60 95 56 60 — 55 67 56 
42 75 34 91 91. 53 84 79 35 — 62 80 
52 66 42 67 67 64 63 63 66 62 — 64 


42 78 36 9 93 53 84 82 56 93 £467 ~~ §8i1 
NOTE: P45 has text at 73 variants; P75 at 104; & at 104; = at 94; b at 81; e at 82 


33. 579 1241 
53 49 64 
65 66 67 
68 69 £73 
70 56 58 
66 75 65 
74 66 = 63 
40 37 52 
74 56 64 
71 2057 ~— 65 
80 76 72 
67 54 61 
72 56 64 
85 76 74 
68 54 62 
71 56 67 
70 56 67 
— 70 74 
70 — 61 
744 #61 — 
49 46 57 
44 43 44 
70 54 66 


b 


59 
46 
35 
41 
48 
47 
57 
49 
49 
51 
47 
46 
52 
43 
58 
41 
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Although these percentages are evidence enough of the very close relation- 
ship between P75 and B, the following observations indicate the full extent of that 
relationship. 

1. There are only twelve disagreements between P?5 and B in this chapter, 
six of which are singular (or nearly so) to P75 or B: 


10:19 B add tnv post duvantv 
10:24 P7> U 998 sy* om. yae 
10:27 B* H om. oov post Beov 
10:31 B 1 579 om. ev ante ty 060 
10:37 B* om. o ante Inoovs 
10:39 P75 om. tov 


There is one further reading where each has a nearly singular reading against the 
rest: 


10:18 P75 472 WG AOTOANHV NECOVIA EX TOV OVEAVOL 
B 254 579 EX TOV OVOAVOY WS GOTOATHV NTeECOVTA 
X ACD Well WC GOTOGNHV EX TOV OVEAVOV NEDOVIA 


It will be observed that these variants are basically textual trivia, of the scribal error 


variety, not the stuff of genetic relationships. 
There are five other disagreements between them where each has a reading 


supported by one or more of the early MSS: 


10:39 P45 P75 XX L= 579 XL 
B* AC W Byz TR 1] xaL 
D 7 
10:39 P45 P75 AW Byzb TR Inoov 
B* & D L= 579 892 itP! bo sy¢ *%VOQLOU 
10:40 P45 P75 X D Byz TR HOTEALITEV 
BACLY® pm KOTEAELIEV 
10:42 P45 P75 AC W Byz TR evoc S& EOTLV YOELA 
B OALY@V SE YOELA EOTLV 1 EVOS 
Ke L 1 33 579 OALYWV SE EOTLV YQELA T EVOS 
x * OALYwv SE EOTLV 1 EVOC 
38 sypal OALYwV SE EOTLV YQELA 
10:42 P45vid P75 A C W Byz TR an auUTNS 
X* B DL 579 QUTNS 


Of these variants only the first one in 10:42 is textually significant,!! and 
at this point B et al. seem to preserve the reading of the text-type. B also preserves 


11. 10:39 Incov/Kveiov may be so, but each is abbreviated in the MSS to I> and K2, 
which makes it an easy place for error. 
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the Egyptian text at 10:39 (xvgiov) and 10:42 (om. ax), while P?> preserves the 
text-type reading at 10:39 (om. n). It may be of interest to note further that P’> and 
B read together without any variation whatever for the first eighteen verses, covering 
two distinct pericopes, and that the five nonsingular disagreements all occur in a 
single pericope. 

In order to indicate how minimal the amount of disagreement between P75 
and B actually is, a comparison of the disagreements in Luke 10 between some of 
the MSS in Family 1 may be noted. According to Kirsopp Lake, the closest textual 
relationship in this family exists between Codices 118 and 209. The relationship 
is such that Lake could argue: “Either 118 209 have common archetype X, or 118 
is a copy of 209” (1902: xxiii). The next level of relationship in this family is 
between 1 and 209. In chapter 10 of Luke, 118 and 209 have eight disagreements, 
none of which is a singular reading to either codex, and 1 and 209 have fourteen 
disagreements. This means that in terms of disagreements, P’?> and B in Luke 10 
are within the same range of relationship as exists within the “inner circle” of 
Family 1. 

2. The closeness of this relationship is further demonstrated by the agree- 
ments between P? and B. There are four variants where P’5 and B are the only 
uncials to support one of the readings: 


10:1. P75 B 579 700 713 e QEOTELAEV 
X ACDLNW Orell AMEOTELAEV AUTOUG 

10:6 P75 B 433 1012 ite! Or EXEL 1 
X AC LW Byz ce sy 1] EXEL 
1604 pe TR [ev 1) EXEL 
oO u 

10:21 P?5 B aur vg TW AVEVMATL TW AYLW 
X D= 1241 ab] EV TH AVEVLATL TW AYLO 
CK] TW AVEVNATL TH ayLW O InaoUS 
LX 33 ce ff r! oO Inoovs Ev TW AVEVLOATL TW AYLW 
© 579 O Inoovs tw NVEWaTL TW ayYLW 
N 6 0 Inoovs Tw KVEWLATL 
A W Byz TR Tw Avevpatt o Inaous 
p45 EV TW) TVEVUOTL 

10:27 P75 B xaedias JOU 
X ACDLW rell xAQSLAG DOV xa 


There are six other variants where P?> and B are joined by only one or two of the 
Egyptian uncials: 


10:5 PSOBR 124le ELOLEAOHTE OLXLAV TEWTOV 
A W O Byz sys bo TR OLXLAV ELOEQYEGVE TEWTOV 
Da ELOEAOTTE MEWTOV OLXLAV 
CLX=ji aurcf vg OLXLAV ELOEAOHTE TEWTOV 
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10:6 P75 B X* 579 ENAVANANOETAL 
rell ENAVATAVOETAL 

10:18 P75 BLO115 157 726 1375 bo tov adov 
rell adovu 

10:24 P’> B 0124 sa QxXOVOAL LOU 
rell axOVOaL 

10:27 P75 B= 0124 472 xa05La¢ 

~ RN ACWOByzaure f vg THs xAQdLaA¢ 

Dabc ff2il qr! ty xaodia 

10:30 P75 B &* C* sycr VIOAGBWV 
rell viokapwv de 


and four others where they are supported by D or P45 (with very little other support) 
against the rest: 


10:2. P75 BDO180 700 e egyatac exBady 

rell exParn egyatac 
10:15 P75 B D579 sys xatapnoy 

rell xatapipacenon 
10:35 P45 P75 B sa edmxev dv0 dSnvaoua 

Dee dynvaoita duo edwmxev 

rell dvo0 Synvaoia edmxev 
10:38 P45 P75 Bsa omit 

P3 X* C579 ELC THV OLXLAV 

bs 33 ELC THV OLXLAV GUTS 

ADWO ¥® Byz it vg TR ELC TOV OLXOV QUTIC 


They further agree in eleven Egyptian readings against D and the Byzantine MSS 
(10:3 om. eyo; 10:19 dedwxa. 1. Sidwpt; 10:20 eyyeyoartar |. eyoapn; 10:21 evdoxra 
eyeveto |. eyeveto evdoxia; 10:25 om. xat 29; 10:32 .. . eABwv |. yevouevos . . . [P49 
D] or yevopevocg .. . eh4Bwv [A C W Byz TR]; 10:36 om. ovv; 10:38 om. eyeveto; 
10:39 ngog |. naga; 10:39 napaxab_ecbeLoa |. nagaxaOtcaca; 10:41 xuetos |. Incovs), 
as well as two others where D joins the Egyptian MSS against X and the rest (10:1 
[10:17] add d5vo0; 10:35 om. avtw). 

Although matters of orthography are ordinarily omitted from any quantita- 
tive method of establishing manuscript relationships, it may be noted in conclusion 
that P?5 and B agree with very few others at four such places in this chapter: 


10:7 P BD579 EGOOVTEC 
rell EGOLOVTEG 

10:13 PS BADS579a Byédoaida 
CLRX&= Byz TR Bnboada 
P45 XK EUW Bréoatdav 
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10:35 P45 P75 B Ea 
rell av 

10:42 P3 P45 B 1579 LOOLaL 
rell LLQOLa 


It remains only to be stated that a similar analysis for the rest of Luke has 
shown that this same relationship is maintained throughout. 

The verdict is clear. The discovery of P75 now makes it certain that the text 
of B existed in the second century across two separate textual histories both in its 
main features and in most of its particulars. If the Egyptian text-type is a recension 
in either sense of that term, it is not a recension of the late third/early fourth century. 
P75 has forever laid to rest the “Hesychian hypothesis.” 

However, the discovery of P’> has not solved the problem of the recensional 
nature of the Egyptian text-type. It has, as E. J. Epp noted recently (1974: 393 [now 
Chap. 5]), simply pushed the problem back into the second century. In other words, 
the question must now be asked whether this text-type is recensional at all. If so, 
there are only two alternatives. Either it was a recension created in the second century 
(= a revised text), or else it was the culmination of a process (= Zuntz’s “Euthalian” 
edition), but a process which had very little time to develop. 

The question to which this study is addressed is whether historical prob- 
ability favors either of these two alternatives, or whether it favors a third — viz., 
that Hort was basically correct, that the Egyptian text-type is a carefully preserved 
tradition (= careful copying) and not a recension at all. To answer this question a 
new look at P75 is required. This paper proposes a methodology for such a study. 
But before that, the texts of Origen and P®, in a negative way, offer answers as to 
the probability of the presence in second-century Alexandria of the kind of recen- 
sional activity necessary to have created the text of P? B. 


il 


It has been frequently posited, as noted above, chiefly because of his well-known 
mastery of the philological tradition, that Origen was the philological mind behind 
the production of the Egyptian recension (= edition) in the church of Alexandria. 
Dean Burgon, in fact, accused Origen of being the culprit who created the Egyptian 
text (= revision). 

There are several converging factors, however, which demonstrate quite 
decisively that Origen not only did not create this text, but also did not have the kind 
of concern for the NT text that would make him representative of the “philological 
mind” necessary for such a recension. 

1. As I have shown elsewhere (1971a), Origen’s text of John is a primary 
witness to the Egyptian text-type (along with P75 B and P®6 C). Since both P66 and 
P75 antedate Origen, he could not have created this text. Furthermore, Origen’s 
citations of the Gospel of John are not affected by his move to Caesarea in 231. This 
means, in all probability, that he carried such a text with him when he moved. This 
indeed might indicate his preference for this text as over against others. 
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The same is not true, however, of his citations of Mark. As Lake, Blake, 
and New have conclusively shown (1928), Origen’s text of Mark, as it is reflected 
in the citations in his Commentary on John, underwent a decided change away from 
the Egyptian text-type at Book X. This indicates that, even though Origen tended to 
cite his current NT text with remarkable precision, !2 he did not seem to care especially 
whether that text was “pure” or not. That is, for some NT books Origen changed 
texts and for others he did not. But his was not a question of a search for the original 
wording per se; it was simply a matter of geography and convenience. 

2. Even more significant are the results of the studies of Frank Pack and 
Bruce M. Metzger as to Origen’s general attitude toward textual variation in the NT. 
Pack’s dissertation (1948), entitled “The Methodology of Origen as a Textual Critic 
in Arriving at the Text of the New Testament,” analyzed two kinds of evidence: 
(1) places where Origen specifically commented on variant readings, and (2) multi- 
ple variants within Origen’s own citations. His conclusion is most remarkable: 
Although Origen was aware of variation, offered suggested causes for variation, and 
even at times engaged in cautious correction of his copies, his “handling of the text 
closely parallels the work done by later editors and textual workers in shaping the 
stylized Byzantine text.” Pack adds, “The process that ended with the Byzantine 
text-type finds its beginnings in Origen’s methodology, for it was a process of 
‘correction’ of the knowledge, use and conflation of different textual traditions, and 
the handling of the text with the interests of teaching and preaching in mind” 
(346-47). 

Metzger (1963a) has recently analyzed the “Explicit References in the 
Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts.” His conclu- 
sions are important to the argument of this study: 


He was an acute observer of textual phenomena but was quite uncritical in his 
evaluation of their significance. In the majority of cases he was content merely 
to make the observation that certain other copies present a different reading, 
without indicating his preference for one or the other variant. This tantalizing 
nonchalance is so unlike his careful procedure in dealing with the Greek text 
of the Old Testament that some special explanation must be sought. ... On the 
whole his treatment of variant readings is most unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of modern textual criticism. He combines a remarkable indifference to 
what are now regarded as important aspects of textual criticism with a quite 
uncritical method of dealing with them. (93-94; italics mine) 


We may conclude the following, therefore, regarding Origen and the Egyp- 
tian text-type: (1) In the Gospel of John he is a witness to this text-type; but as such 
he represents its preservation by means of careful transmission, not its “recension.” 
The philological tradition capable of creating such a text had to have been a part of 


12. One is accustomed to reading the opposite about Origen’s habits of citation. See, e.g., 
Metzger 1968: 87: “Origen is notorious in this regard, for he seldom quotes a passage twice in 
precisely the same words.” Cf. the similar opinion of Zuntz 1953: 82-83. But in comparison with 
other Fathers, his citing of John makes theirs look like the work of a backwoods preacher who 
never consults his text. 
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the church of Alexandria before Origen. (2) In contrast to his work on the OT, Origen 
never shows a concer for a “critical text” of the NT writings. Furthermore, where 
editorializing may be shown to exist, he does not edit toward the text of P?> B on 
the basis of Alexandrian philological know-how, but rather away from that text on 
principles later to be found in the Byzantine tradition. 

The question may well be asked: If such an acknowledged “textual expert” 
as Origen in the early third century showed no particular interest in “scholarly 
recensional activity” that would have produced a text like P7* B, does historical 
probability favor the existence either of the person or the incentive to create a text 
on such principles in the second century? The evidence seems rather to point to 
“careful preservation,” probably with occasional stylistic changes, as the true product 
of the Alexandrian philological expertise. : 


Il 


These conclusions as to the textual concerns of Origen are similar to those that have 
already been made about the scribe of P66, who antedates Origen probably by a 
generation. The primary importance of this MS to our question lies in the corrections 
which the original scribe made to his text, for herein is our earliest piece of actual 
historical evidence in which recensional activity is clearly present. But the scribe’s 
habits and textual relationships of his uncorrected text also have relevance. 

Furthermore, E. C. Colwell has suggested that “P® gives the impression of 
being the product of a scriptorium” (1965: 382 [118]). There are two features about 
the MS which point to this conclusion: the scribe’s excellent calligraphy and the 
changes to the text made against a second Vorlage. If this is true, then P®® offers us 
firsthand evidence of a kind of official editorial activity going on in the church in 
Alexandria in the time of Clement. And almost everything the scribe does points 
away from recensional activity of a kind that would produce the Egyptian text-type. 

1. Quite in contrast to P?5, of whose scribe Colwell says, “[His] impulse to 
improve style is for the most part defeated by the obligation to make an exact copy” 
(1965: 386 [121]}), the scribe of P66 is a careless workman. In the extant MS he has 
482 variants which are unsupported by Greek witnesses, and over 200 of these are 
simply nonsense readings. Granted that such readings are frequently corrected, they 
nevertheless demonstrate the basic inefficiency of the scribe. This is further substan- 
tiated by the scribe’s frequent — and inconsistent — itacisms. He has 432 such 
readings and frequently spelled the same word two different ways in the same 
sentence. Colwell’s judgment is the correct one: “Wildness of copying is the out- 
Standing characteristic of P&” (386 [121]). Such carelessness, however, is scarcely 
the product of such recensional activity as Zuntz called for in order to produce the 
Egyptian text-type. 

2. This MS has a close relationship — much closer than &, for example — 
to the text of P75 B. Since P?5 B has a remarkable homogeneity with regard to certain 
stylistic features of John’s Gospel, P® can be tested as to its faithfulness in preserving 
these features. Although it is not invariably the case, and although the MS far more 
often preserves Johannine style than otherwise, in the vast majority of those places 
where P®6 varies from P?5 B it does so by abandoning Johannine style in the interest 
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of more common Greek (see Fee 1968b: 36-56). That, of course, may be due simply 
to his Vorlage. It might also be noted that such revision — if indeed this scribe is 
responsible for any of it — is perhaps a reflection of scholarly interests. But if so, 
then P75 B reflect a nonscholarly tradition, for they consistently have readings in 
John which are neither good classical nor koine idiom, but reflect the ungriechisch 
Johannine idiom. Again, the text of P6 is not moving toward P’5 B but away from 
If. 

3. There are two areas where the scribe of P& may be tested with greater 
certainty as to his own peculiar editorial idiosyncrasies: his singular readings and 
his corrections. 

a. Colwell has analyzed the singular readings of all three early Johannine 
papyri — P45 P66 P75 — as to the editorializing on the part of scribes which such 
readings reveal. Although Colwell’s method needs to be used cautiously,!> my own 
work on P66 has validated his conclusions: 


P66 editorializes as he does everything else — in a sloppy fashion. He is not 
guided in his changes by some clearly defined goal which 1s always kept in 
view. If he has an inclination toward omission, it is not “according to knowl- 
edge,” but is whimsical and careless, often leading to nothing but nonsense. 
(1965: 387 [123]) 


b. Similarly, I have subjected the approximately 450 corrections of P® to 
the closest scrutiny (1968b: 57-75). What is of major significance here is that the 
original scribe himself has corrected his text against a second Vorlage (59-60). Here, 
then, is unquestioned recensional activity. The conclusion of that study was that in 
matters of style, as well as in more substantial variations, this scribe-turned-recensor 
was interested neither in manuscript purity (i.e., preserving one type of text over 
against another because it was more likely the original) nor in “scholarly” recension 
of the kind one might expect in Alexandria. Rather, he was interested in presenting 
a good, readable text, which smooths out grammar and tends to remove difficulties. 
Such editorializing, it should be noted in conclusion, is precisely the opposite of that 
which both Kenyon and Zuntz theorized to have produced the Egyptian text-type. 


IV 


This evidence from Origen and P®, of course, does not mean that recensional activity 
of another kind did not exist. The point is that at present we have no certain evidence!4 
that points to recensional activity of another kind. For when we turn to P75, we find 


13. For example, when a MS such as P’> is shown to be basically transmitting his exemplar 
and has such close relationships with another MS, it may be that some of its singular readings are 
genuine to the text-type, while all subsequent variants are deviations. This is especially true when 
the singular reading is in harmony with other readings of the same kind in the text-type. 

14, There are two possible exceptions. Zuntz (1953: 252-62) has argued that the correc- 
tions of P46 are of this kind. While on the whole his argument appears convincing, it is based on 
such a scanty amount of material that the conclusions are tentative at best. There is also a series of 
deletions in P®& in John 7 and 14, which seem to be made by a second hand and which bring the 
text into conformity to the Egyptian text-type. See Fee 1968b: 60n10. 
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nothing that resembles recensional activity at all, but rather a scribe who is carefully 
preserving his original text. 

The fact that P75 is not itself a recension is demonstrated by two factors:.. 
(1) The nature and number of the individualisms of the scribe, both nonsense readings 
and otherwise, as well as the paucity of corrections to the text makes it almost certain 
that this MS itself is not a recension. In comparison with any of the other early 
papyri, this scribe produced a remarkably error-free copy. As Colwell noted, “The 
control had been drilled into the scribe before he started writing” (1965: 382 [117]). 
However, the presence of at least seventy-six uncorrected nonsense readings in the 
MS (almost as many as have been corrected) indicates that there was no serious 
checking or revising taking place. It is not an “edition” of Luke and John, but as 
Colwell again has correctly concluded: | 


In P?> the text that is produced can be explained in all its variants as the result 
of a single force, namely the disciplined scribe who writes with the intention 
of being careful and accurate. (381 [117]) 


To be fair, it should be noted that this conclusion stands quite in contrast to that of 
K. W. Clark (1966). After a brief — too brief, it would seem, to bear the weight of 
his conclusion —.examination of three singular readings in P75, Clark concluded that 


in general, P75 tends to support our current critical text, and yet the papyrus 
vividly portrays a fluid state of the text at about A.D. 200. Such scribal freedom 
suggests that the gospel text was little more stable than an oral tradition and 
that we may be pursuing the retreating mirage of the ‘original text’. (15) 


Perhaps it is true, after all, that everything is relative — that our judgments 
are obscured by our points of comparison or by our perception of things. Yet Clark’s 
choice of three variants from Luke to portray “vividly” the “fluid state of the text” 
is not a very happy one. The marginal addition of 8€4w xaBagicOnte xal evOews 
exadagiobyoav at 17:14 is clearly the work of a later hand. (Clark is quite misleading 
at this point in saying that “the scribe of P75 borrows. . . .”). Moreover, the “unique 
reading heretofore unreported” of ioyvv for iy6vv at 11:11 is a “nonsense” reading 
pure and simple, since the ioytv is immediately followed by py avti iy6vdc. This 
error is surely a form of “mental metathesis” and not a case of “scribal freedom.” 
Clark’s third reading, je—ato for HE—avVtO at 11:24, is not singular to P75 as Clark 
suggests. It is also read by II 1 579 1200 1375. But in spite of later support, this 
reading looks like a case of independent error pure and simple, rather than of scribal 
freedom. The exact thing occurs in P? at Luke 14:18, where the accompanying 
mavteg makes the reading impossible. One might compare also Luke 9:42 eionAdev 
1. elofjA@ov; Luke 11:53 é&€A@ovtec 1. €&€AO0vt0c; Luke 17:4 aonoet 1. apnoets; and 
Luke 23:29 éoyetat 1. Egyovtat, all of which are uncorrected — and impossible Greek. 

Such readings have nothing to do with textual fluidity. One does indeed 
find such in P4 and P65, but in P75 one has a careful copyist, who made occasional 
errors which he failed to correct. 

(2) That P75 is not a recension but a careful copy is also illustrated by its 
textual relationships, especially with B and X& (see Table 13.1, above). We have 
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already noted the very close relationship P’> has with B. The number of differences 
between them, however, also indicates that B is not a copy of P75. Either they are 
related through a common ancestor (step-brothers or uncle-nephew), or B is a direct 
descendant (grandson or great-grandson) with slight corruption through the interme- 
diate source(s). 

A careful analysis of the disagreements between the two MSS suggests a 
common ancestor as the most plausible explanation of the relationship. The disagree- 
ments between them in Luke and John are presented in Tables 13.2-7 catalogued 
according to types of variation. In order to detect any possible tendencies in “edi- 
torializing,” the singular and subsingular readings in each MS have also been iso- 
lated.15 

It should be noted that there are no patterns or directions of “editorializing” 
in B that are not already anticipated by its earlier — and closest — relative, which 
simply underscores a point made above as to the nonrecensional character of B. Thus 
in Luke, B tends to omit the preposition in partitive phrases (10:42; 12:58), but so 
also does P’5 (17:17). B was once accused by H. C. Hoskier of reading simple words 
for compound forms (1914: 1.248-49), which it does singularly at Luke 6:38 and 
15:24. But in the four examples from Luke which Hoskier used, P’> also reads the 
simple form, and does so singularly at 11:22, 13:25, and 15:22. In other words, these 
phenomena belong to the text-type, not to the idiosyncrasies of either scribe. 

But even more significant for our present argument is the fact that for several 
types of variants the two MSS individually witness to phenomena to which they 
more often bear witness together — and that frequently against the majority. For 
example, P’> lacks a possessive pronoun found in B in five subsingular readings in 
Luke and one singular reading in John. B has the same thing once in Luke. Where 
they divide and have substantial support, P’> more often lacks the possessive. But 
there are numerous instances in both Gospels where they agree in such “omissions,” 
usually with a small minority of supporting witnesses, against the majority (e.g., 
Luke 12:22; John 2:12; 3:16, 17; 6:58; 8:38 2x; 10:29). Similarly, P7> has ten 
instances in Luke and three in John where it singularly (or nearly so) omits the article; 
B has five such in Luke and ten in John. But these two MSS also have several such 
cases of unique agreement (Luke 8:6, 35; 14:1; John 8:12; 12:30 [in their word 
order]) as well as many others where they are joined by one or a few other MSS 
against the rest (e.g., Luke 5:3, 5 2x; 6:30; 8:41; John 6:45; 7:14; 8:19, 25, 34, 58; 
9:35, 41; 11:44). And these are but two of several examples. 

This dual phenomenon of a very high percentage of agreement over all 
textual variation both in Luke and John and of a clear pattern of agreement in type 
of variant even where they disagree points to common ancestry, not to intermediate 
corruption between P? and B. That is, both MSS are faithfully preserving textual 
phenomena which are anterior to them, which in turn means that P75 is not itself the 
recension. 

One final datum also supports this conclusion, namely the relationship of 
X to P’5 and B. Table 13.1 shows that & is a member of the same text-type, but as 


15. The lists for B include only those variants where P’> also has text. 
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TIC 


Pronouns 


8:22 —S 
9:9 —D 
9:34 —O 
11:7 +PC 
11:27 —D 
13:1 —O 


8:7 vO 
9:29 —P 
12:18 +PC 
12:24 -S 
12:31 —P 
12:45 vP 
12:53 —PC 
14:8 —P 
14:25 —-P 
23:3 —O 
23:12 vD 


Conjunctions 


5:1 
9:42 
9:48 
11:39 
12:28 
12:39 C 
13:14 C 
14:21 

— 15:12 
— 15:30 
v 16:27 
— 22:24 
— 23:11 


1<<+t< 


6:41 
+ 9:28 
— 10:24 
13:29 
— 14:26 
— 16:22 
— 24:17 


TABLE 13.2 


SINGULAR AND SUBSINGULAR READINGS OF P75 IN LUKE 
LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION FROM CODEX B 


Add/Omit 


Article 


- 3:22 
- 10:39 
— 13:1 
— 15:18 
— 22:55 
— 24:28 


+ 13:30 
- 15:6 

- 16:18 
— 17:1 

— 22:26 C 


Verb 
Forms 


Word Prepositions Compound Other “Significant” 
Order Words “Nonsignificant” Variant 
Variants 
7:6 — 14:32 + 12:42 v 8:21 — 13:34 
14:10 —_—_——- — 13:25 - 11:31 C — 14:8 
14:28 ne v 11:42 + 16:19 
24:27 v 4:35 v 12:45 v 16:30 
+ 13:13 — 11:22 v 15:17 Vv 24:26 
v 24:47 — 15:22 v 24:18 C 
10:18 —____—_. 
v 16:31 
Vv 22:47 
v 23:46 


NOTE: The readings listed above the line are singular readings in P75; 
those below the line have isolated support from one or a few late MSS. 
The following symbols are used: 

— The reading is “omitted” in P75 

+ The reading is “added” in P75 


v P75 has a variant wording 

S Subject 

O Object or indirect object 

P Possessive 

D Demonstrative 

C The listed reading has been corrected to conform to B 


WSIDILINO TVALLXALL LNAWVLSEL MAN JO COHLAW ANV AYOFHL AHL 
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TABLE 13.3 


SINGULAR AND SUBSINGULAR READINGS OF B IN LUKE 
LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION FROM P75 


Pronouns Conjunctions Add/Omit Verb Word Prepositions Compound Other “Significant” 
Article Forms Order Words “Nonsignificant” —- Variant 
Variants 
— 23:50 — 9:58 23:23 8:27 — 22:19C ——_—— — 13:11 C — 11:42 C 
— 24:15C + 10:19 23:26 16:17 —___—— — 13:14C v 16:15 
10:27 —PC + 24:39 — 10:37 C —_—_—— ———— - 6:38 C v 16:1 C v 17:23 C 
23:2 vO ——_—— — 15:10 v 8:29 — 15:24 v 16:15 C v 22:9 
- 22:51 13:17 9:1 - 10:31 + 17:12 v 22:40 C 
v 22:61 —_—_——— 23:45 + 11:36 v 24:44 
— 12:58 — 24:52 C v 13:7 C 
- 8:9 —_—_—_. — 23:35 
+ 11:30 
v 8:13C 
+ 13:32 
v 16:12 
— 17:34 
— 23:39 


NOTE: The readings listed above the line are singular readings in B; 
those below the line have isolated support from one or a few late MSS. 
The following symbols are used: 


— The reading is “omitted” in B 
+ The reading is “added” in B 


v B has a variant wording 

S Subject 

O Object or indirect object 

P Possessive 

D Demonstrative 

C The listed reading has been corrected to conform to P/5 


Didpuoxa{Y ul UoIsuazay jonixay kp40q fo YIdPF ay] 


TABLE 13.4 


DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN P75 AND B IN LUKE WHERE EACH HAS 
IMPORTANT MS SUPPORT LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION 
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Pronouns Conjunctions Add/Omit Verb Word Prepositions Compound Other “Significant” 

Article Forms Order Words “Nonsignificant” Variant 
Variants 

6:25 +O + 3:20 + 6:3 8:22 5:2 v 4:35 + 13:21 — 8:28 v 10:42 

6:28 vO + 7:22C + 6:49 9:62 9:18 + 9:62 — 23:11 v 9:12 — 11:25 

8:5 vR + 11:24 + 9:1 10:40 9:28 + 10:42 ~ 24:49 v 9:39 + 11:33 

8:20 —P v 12:29 - 11:11 11:2 9:48 — 17:7 + 9:59 v 11:48 

10:39 —-R — 12:48 — 11:13 11:50 9:59 v 10:39 — 12:39 

11:22 —P + 13:7 — 11:44 12:8 12:43 v 11:15, v 13:33 

11:31 vO — 14:34 + 12:53 13:15 12:56 18, 19 — 15:21 

12:22 —P + 22:39 + 14:35 13:27 C 13:31 v 11:41 

13:2 vD — 23:5 + 15:22 14:13 13:35 v 13:5 

14:23 +PC ~— 23:11 + 18:10 14:17 14:26 — 23:29 

14:27 vP — 23:50 — 23:6 15:4 C 16:27 v 24:1 

15:22 vP + 23:25 15:24 22:50 v 24:39 

16:4 vP — 23:29 17:22 v 24:47 

17:6 -—D + 23:31 22:41 — 24:49 

17:30 vD — 24:53 

23:53 vO 

24:39 —P 


KEY: 


— P75 lacks a reading found in B 
+ P75 has a reading not found in B 
v P75 and B have variant wording 


O Object or indirect object 

P Possessive pronoun 

R Relative pronoun 

D Demonstrative pronoun 

C The reading of P75 has been corrected to conform to B 


WSIDLLINO TIVALLXELL LNAWV.LSSL MAN JO CGOHLAW UNV AYOUHL FHL 
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. TABLE 13.5 


SINGULAR AND SUB-SINGULAR READINGS OF P75 IN JOHN 
LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION FROM CODEX B 


Pronouns Conjunctions Add/Omit Verb Word Prepositions Compound Other “Significant” 

Article Forms Order Words “nonsignificant” Variant 
Variants 

5:12 -—O v §:13 + 2:1 4:17 1:18 C v 7:13 — 10:2 — 5:25 — 4:47 

6:57 +P — 6:39 — 7:33 4:18 4:54 —— ———_—— v 6:17 v 6:50 

8:55 +O + 9:30C — 11:13 6:5 5:34 v 6:19 v 8:38 

9:6 vC + 11:31 — 14:22 6:39 7:18 = “FAT v 10:7 

10:17 —-P ——_____. ——— 8:24 7:23 + 8:52 v 11:12 

10:29 vP 9:39 8:17 — 9:8 — 12:38 

——_—__ — 4:50 + 10:12 ——_—_ 14:19 — 11:13 v 14:21 

— 6:40 + 12:15 ——— 

2:18 —O + 8:15 5:16 

2:24 -—O — 9:41 5:20 2:10 v 1:51 

8:22 —S + 11:25 8:46 4:9 v 9:34 

8:34 —O 14:12 + 14:9 


NOTE: The readings listed above the line are singular readings in P75; 

those below the line have isolated support from one or a few later witnesses. 
The following symbols are used: 

— The reading is “omitted” in P75 

+ The reading is “added” in P75 


v P75 has a variant wording 

S Subject 

O Object or indirect object 

C The listed reading has been corrected to conform to B 


DIApUDXaLW Ul UOISUaday jonixay Kjavq fo yIAW AY] 
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TABLE 13.6 


SINGULAR AND SUB-SINGULAR READINGS OF B IN JOHN 
LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION FROM P75 


Pronouns Conjunctions Add/Omit Verb Word Prepositions Compound Other “Significant” 
Article Forms Order Words “Nonsignificant” —- Variant 
Variants 
12:28 vP ——_—_- + 3:25 13:27 C 1:21 ~— 2:19 - 7:6 - 1:4 C v 4:40 
—__—— ~ 5:14 —__—_ 10:1 ~ 2:23 - 1:14C + 5:45 
— §:29 - 7:1 10:7 —_—— — 7:34 
3:28 +P ~ 8:59 — 8:39 10:25 10:32 v 9:7 
— 8:42 10:40 —_—__~ v 10:24 — 11:21 
~ 10:7 —___—— v 8:56 
~ 10:25C 2:17 
——— 4:16 ~ 1:13C 
13:9 v 4:52 
— 1:47 
— 4:46 
~ 6:46 
— 10:18 


NOTE: The readings listed above the line are singular readings in B; those 
below the line have isolated support from one or a few later witnesses. 
The following symbols are used: 


— The reading is “omitted” in B 


+ The reading is “added” in B 

v B has a variant wording 

P Possessive 

C The listed reading has been corrected to conform to P75 


WSIOLLIYVO TWALLXAL LNAWVLSAL MAN JO GOHLAW GNV AYOAHL AHL 
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Pronouns 


1:22 +S 
1:27 -S 
5:10 +P 
5:45 vOC 
7:47 +O 
8:28 —P 
8:54 vPC 
9:4 vO 
9:17 vO 
14:10 v 
14:11 -O 


Conjunctions 


+ 


Llteel oe eteil 


1:42 
2:4 

3:18 
3:31 
5:12 
6:18 
8:36 
8:41 
8:52 
9:16 


DISAGREEMENTS BETWEEN P75 AND B IN JOHN WHERE EACH HAS 
IMPORTANT MS SUPPORT LISTED ACCORDING TO TYPES OF VARIATION 


Add/Omit 
Article 


1:18 
3:5 
3:23 
3:24 
6:23 
6:29 
6:53 
7:28 C 
9:11 
10:34 
11:21 
11:24 


— 12:9 


+ 


12:18 
12:36 


Verb 
Forms 


1:19 
1:26 
2:15 
3:12 
4:12 
6:39 
7:19 
8:31 
8:39 C 
8:41 
10:27 
10:29 
12:13 
14:17 


KEY: 


P75 lacks a reading found in B 
P75 has a reading not found in B 
P75 and B have variant wording 


Subject 


TABLE 13.7 


Word 
Order 


1:37 
2:1 
2:13 
3:20 
5:6 
6:52 
6:60 
9:17 
9:22 
9:31 
10:39 


Possessive pronoun 


O Object or indirect object 


Prepositions 


v 3:16C 
— 6:44 


Compound 
Words 


— 11:33 


C The reading of P’5 has been corrected to conform to B 


“Nonsignificant” 


Other 


Variants 


<++ ++ 1+ ii 


<+< + (| 


< 


+ < 


1:26 
1:27 
1:35 


“Significant” 
Variant 


<<i1<< + +< 


1:15 C 
1:19 
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a more distant relative. A similar relationship to the text-type is sustained in John 
9-21. There are several variants of genealogical significance where &, sometimes 
with other early support, agrees with P75 against B and the rest (Luke 12:39; John 
8:57; 9:21, 38-39). Such genealogical agreement between MSS which are otherwise 
more distant relatives also argues for common ancestry further upstream from P75. 

We may conclude, then, that Hort was correct about B on both counts: it 
preserves “not only a very ancient text, but a very pure line of very ancient text” 
(1881: 2.250-51). But, of course, by “very pure line” Hort meant “with regard to the 
original text.” Up to this point we mean only with regard to its text-type. The final 
question is whether the ancestor(s) of P75 B is recensional in the sense of a revised 
or produced text; and the problem here is methodological. How does one judge what 
is recensional and what is not, especially when the MS one is investigating is not a 
recension? 

The only possible option is to follow Hort: our conclusion must be based 
on an examination of the “internal evidence of readings.” But whereas Hort’s case 
was based on samplings of evidence, the full statement of such a case must be based 
on a thorough examination of all the variations in all the MSS in any given book. 

I suggest the following method for such an examination (cf. Zuntz 1953: 
160-215): 

1. Variants should be listed according to various types: add/omit the article, 
add/omit conjunctions, word order, harmonizations, etc. But such lists also need 
flexibility. A special designation for the possibility of homoeoteleuton is needed. 
What may appear to be harmonization may also be due to other factors. Add/omit 
the article must be listed with distinctions between proper, abstract, and common 
nouns, as well as between nominative and oblique cases. Furthermore, for many of 
these items one should keep a companion list of all occurrences without variation, 
so as to have a cross-check both for an author’s style and for the frequency of 
variation. Finally, singular and subsingular readings need to be isolated from those 
variants with substantial support. _ 

2. The tendencies of textual groupings as well as individual MSS should 
then be analyzed for each classification of variants. Without making any value 
judgments at this point, one can simply catalogue manuscript and text-type idiosyn- 
crasies. Such tendencies should always be noted of one MS or group against another, 
not against some external standard such as the TR or UBS3/NA26, For example, in 
John Codex B lacks the definite article some eighty times where the combination of 
E G Q has it; the opposite never occurs. Thus one may say that B and its closest 
allies P6& and P75 have a tendency to be anarthrous in John as over against the 
Byzantine MSS. 

3. Whether these tendencies can be judged as recensional or a preservation 
of the original will finally be based on three other factors: (a) conformity to or 
deviation from an author’s established style, (b) known scribal habits, (c) cross- 
checking of tendencies across the various NT books and corpora. A further word 
about each of these is in order, lest one become so rigid as to neglect other options 
or So flexible as to appear temperamental or circular. 

(a) No fixed rules may be established as to whether a reading is original or 
recensional by its relationship to an author’s style, for a reading may be regarded as 
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original because it conforms to that style or recensional because a scribe may have 
conformed it to the author’s style. Nonetheless, some general judgments hold, espe- 
cially where, as in the case of John, certain stylistic features are peculiar to him in 
the NT or where he has an abundance of a koine idiom otherwise less often attested. 
Thus his abundance of asyndeton, the frequent omission of the article with personal 
names in the nominative, the abundance of 6tt-recitativum, the redundant nominative 
personal pronoun, the frequency of the “vernacular possessive,” etc. are Johannine 
peculiarities in the NT. 

This does not arbitrarily mean, however, that any variation from such 
stylistic features is therefore recensional. For example, any variation without the 
connective in John must not be automatically assumed to be original. For some MSS 
(e.g., P© & D) reflect random carelessness with regard to conjunctions. Furthermore, 
the absence of xai in 7:1 and the fourfold variation at 9:28 involve parataxis, and in 
such cases the removal of parataxis seems far more likely than its addition by later 
scribes under Semitic influence. Moreover, it must always be left open that John 
himself occasionally varied his normal usage, and that a later scribe conformed the 
deviation to the norm. Thus, for example, John is regularly asyndetic with the two 
formulae for direct discourse, dxexoiOn “Inoots xai elxev ait(@) and A€éyet att(@) 6 
"Inootcs; but there are just enough cases where a connective is certain so as to add 
an element of uncertainty where variation occurs. 

But despite the variables, it is possible to subject the manuscript tradition 
to rigorous examination as to its tendencies with regard to these Johannine pecu- 
liarities. And in general it may be assumed that tendencies away from John toward 
either a more common or a more classical idiom are recensional in nature. 

(b) “Known scribal habits” is where much of the difficulty lies, for in spite 
of our asseverations to the contrary, scribes may be shown to go in many directions 
(see esp. E. Sanders 1969) and no MS or text-type is without some ambiguity in this 
regard. G. D. Kilpatrick has repeatedly argued that any variant that can be classified 
as atticistic is thereby secondary (see 1963a, 1963b, 1967). But this argument has 
for the most part fallen on deaf ears, because the opposite seems as likely to be true; 
that is, that scribes may have preferred koine, and especially septuagintal, idioms to 
classical ones. 

But again, in spite of the variables, patterns and tendencies on the part of 
scribes in general, and MSS and text-types in particular, may be ascertained. In the 
Synoptic tradition, for example, certain MSS and text-types have a much higher 
frequency of harmonization than others, although no MS is completely guiltless and 
not every apparent “harmonization” may be assumed to be so. So also with other 
features which cross NT books and corpora such as add/omit possessives, subjects, 
and object pronouns, or certain features of word order. 

(c) Both of the above need to be regularly cross-checked across the NT, for 
it is precisely here that one at times can best discover an author’s style and/or scribal 
habits. The point is, that what is to be regarded as recensional must be consistently 
so throughout the NT. This may be stated best by way of illustration. 

In my study of the use of the definite article with personal names in John 
(1970a), I noted that the anarthrous *Inootcs in John had often been considered the 
peculiarity of Codex B, for the idiom is deeply entrenched in the Egyptian text-type 
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and partly so in other MSS as well. The fact that the idiom is rare in the Synoptic 
Gospels, even in P75 and B, should serve as a cross-check to demonstrate that the 
idiom goes back to John, not to an Egyptian recension. Otherwise one must ask, 
Why only here in the NT did this recensor do such an ungriechisch thing? Similarly, 
against Kilpatrick (1963b: 132-33), one must ask why only in John the Egyptian 
MSS abandon the septuagintal (and koine) future middle of tiv for the “atticistic” 
active. 

When this method is applied to the textual variation in Luke and John with 
an eye toward the possible recensional character of the ancestor of P75 B, the results 
are strongly against such a likelihood. This, of course, assumes that “scholarly 
recension” will remove Johannine idiosyncrasies, not create them; that it will tend 
to harmonize passages, not remove or change such wordings; and that it will tend 
to alleviate difficulties, not engender them. The full justification of this conclusion 
will require a volume of considerable size filled with lists of data. Here we can offer 
only a sample illustration with the further note that the complete data will vary little 
from the sampling. 

In Luke 10 and 11 there are at least eighty-five variants in the total manu- 
script tradition which might be related to the question of harmonization. Not all of 
these, of course, are necessarily so, since they include variations of many kinds and 
therefore may reflect other scribal errors or idiosyncrasies. Furthermore, the prob- 
ability of true assimilation of one gospel to another is far greater in the words of 
Jesus than in the evangelist’s narrative. With these variables taken into account, 
several tendencies emerge. 

On the one hand, the Western tradition, especially Codex D, has a profusion 
of such readings. The following list gives only the more substantial of these, where 
D and/or the OL read almost alone against the rest: 


10:14 (= Mt 11:22) ev nneoa xQroews |. ev ty xoroer f!3 c fr! syc 

10:23 (= Mt 13:16) add xau axovovtes a axover D ce f 

10:27 (= LXX) om. xat ev oAy ty Stavora cov DT 1241 itp! 

11:2 (= Mt 6:7) add py Pattodoyette we ot AOUTOL SOxOVOLV YAO TLVES 
OTL EV TY NOAVAOYELA AUTWV ELOAXOVOBYHOOVIA AAAG TEOCEVYOLEVOL 
D 

11:3 (= Mt 6:11) d0¢ 1. 5600 D & 28 71 1675 pc 

11:3 (= Mt 6:11) onpegov |. to x06’ nuegav D 28 71 1071 2141 ite! 

11:4 (= Mt 6:12) ta opetAnuata |. tag ayagtiac D 131 b c ff? r2 

11:4 (= Mt 6:12) wg xat nets 1. xat yag avtor D itp! 

11:4 (= Mt 6:12) tots opetretatc nuwv |. nave, opetAovtt nutv D b c ff 
r | syP 

11:30 (= Mt 12:40) add xat xaBwe Imvac ev ty xoLALa tov xnTOUS EYEVETO 
TQELC NEOUS XAL TOELS VUXTOS. OVTWS XAL O VLOG TOV AVOQWTOD EV 
ty yn Dae ff 

11:35-36 Replace with Matt 6:23 D abe ff? i 

11:39 (= Mt 23:25) add vxoxeitat D b 

11:43 (= Mt 23:6) add xa tag nQwtoxAvotas ev tots deitvots D (C) f}3 it 

11:49 (= Mt 23:34) om. xat 7 cota tov Geov eitev D b 
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11:51 (= Mt 23:35) viov Pagayatov ov epovEvOaV AVAPEDOV TOV 
GvaLAOTHOLOV xa Tov vaov |. Tov aNOAOpPEVOU HETAEV TOV 
BvOLAOTHOLOV xaL TOV OLxoU D a sy¢ 


In 43 of the 85 alleged harmonizations there is substantial manuscript 
support for the harmonizing variant. D joins others in 14 of these. More significantly, 
the Byzantine tradition here shows the same harmonizing tendencies, picking up 27 
of these variants. Again, many of them are substantial: 


10:22 (= Lk 10:23) add xar oteapets aQ0¢ tous pabntas eitev 

10:27 (= LXX [Mk 12:30]) e&... l. ev... (three times) 

11:2 (= Mt 6:9) add nuwv o ev tots ovgavoicg (+D) 

11:2 (= Mt 6:10) add yevnOrtw to BerAnua cov wo EV OVGAVW xaL EL 
yns (+D) 

11:4 (= Mt 6:13) add adda evoat nas ano tov oveavov (+D) 

11:11 (= Mt 7:9) add agtov, pn ALBov extdwoet avtw n xat (+D) 

11:29 (= Mt 12:39) add tov xgooxtoVv 

11:33 (= Mt 5:15; Mk 4:21) add ovde uno tov podiov (+B, D) 

11:44 (= Mt 23:27) add yooppatets xat pagroator vaoxeitat (+D) 


P?5 and/or B, on the other hand, have only one instance of subsingular 
harmonization (11:31 [= Mt 12:43] P45 P75 avtnv |. avtou) and five other places 
where they are joined by others in such a reading. 


10:7 (= Mt 10:10) omit P75 X BD LX & 579 892 1241 pc 
eotv ACR WOW Byz TR 
10:15 (= LXX; Mt 11:23) xataBnon P?> B D sycs 
xatapipac8noy rell TR 
10:22 (= Mt 11:26) evdoxa eyeveto P77 BC LX = W 070 1 33 579 pe 
eyeveto evdoxia P45 X A D W Byz TR 
11:20 (= Mt 12:28) eyo P75 BC DLR f}3 33 pc 
omit PS X& AW Byz TR 
11:24 (= Mt 12:44) tote P75 B LX © = 0124 33 892 1071 1241 b1 sa bo 
omit P45 X* AC D W Byz rell TR 


It will be easily noted that, except for xataByoy in 10:15 and perhaps tote 
in 11:24, these are far less substantial than those noted above for the Western and 
Byzantine MSS. Finally, it should be noted that (in addition to 11:33 above) P75 and 
B disagree in two other such readings (the second reading is the harmonization): 


11:25 (= Mt 12:44) omit P?> & AD W Byz TR 
oyokatovtat B C LE ¥® f1 f13 33 892 pc 


11:50 (= Mt 23:35) exxeyuevov P45 B 33 69 1241 
exyuvopevov P?> & AC DW © Byz rell TR 
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While not all of these harmonizations are necessarily secondary, it is surely 
true that. the large majority are. And while it is also true that no MS has escaped 
corruption at this point, it is likewise true that P75 and B are “comparatively pure” 
when compared with either the Western or Byzantine traditions. 

This conclusion is similar to that already established for the variations of 
add/omit the article with personal names in John (see Fee 1970a). For this present 
study I also did a sampling of variations of asyndeton, 6tt-recitativum, and various 
kinds of word order in John. With regard to asyndeton, the results were very close 
to the above sampling of harmonizations, although D did not have such notable 
singularity. But again, in comparison with the Western and Byzantine MSS, P75 and 
B had a very high record in maintaining this Johannine feature. This is all the more 
remarkable when one considers that scholarly recension would almost certainly go 
in the other direction. 

All MSS and text-types showed remarkable ambiguity with variations of 
the Oti-recitativum. But generally, MSS tended to reject it rather than to add it, and 
P75 B tended to preserve (add?) it more than others. 

Likewise also with word order: P75 B far more often preserved Johannine 
features than other MSS; and in one list of “word order variants tending toward more 
logical juxtaposition,” P75 B invariably had the lectio difficilior. 


Vv 


The conclusion to which all of these data point is that the concept of a scholarly 
recension of the NT text in Alexandria either in the fourth century or the second 
century, either as a created or a carefully edited text, is a myth. The leading MSS of 
the Egyptian text-type (P? B) are not themselves recensional — at least not in any 
meaningful sense of that word. Where one MS of this tradition (P®) is clearly 
recensional, it is so toward a Byzantine type of recension, not Alexandrian. Further- 
more, the one man skilled in such textual matters (Origen) showed no concern for 
such a recension; and it is doubtful that someone earlier than he would have had 
such a concern. Finally, an analysis of the textual character of P75 B when compared 
with other manuscript traditions indicates that there is little evidence of recensional 
activity of any kind taking place in this text-type. These MSS seem to represent a 
“relatively pure” form of preservation of a “relatively pure” line of descent from the 
original text. 

This further means that one of the horns of our current dilemma has been 
eliminated, namely the concern over the “Hortian” face of our critical texts. We 
have not simply returned to Hort, nor have we fully revived his theory of text. If 
he could talk about the “comparative purity” of B, we prefer to put far more 
emphasis on “comparative” than Hort did. If our resultant text looks much like 
Hort’s, that is perhaps irrelevant. It only means that Hort was essentially on the 
right path. 

Furthermore, this conclusion has considerable consequence for text-critical 
methodology. We are not returning to genealogy, nor do we begin with one text (P75 
B) and follow it except where it is in obvious error. The eclectic method, that is, 
deciding the original NT text variant by variant, is a valid one. But proper eclecticism 
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plants its feet firmly on the manuscript evidence, including an adequate theory of 
textual transmission and an evaluation of the relative merits of the witnesses. 

If all of this means that we still appear to be crossing the Atlantic in an 
1881 ship, it may be that they built them better in those days. But more likely the 
point of wonder is not that we still follow WH, but that they, without our discoveries 
and advances, revealed such remarkable judgments. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PAPYRI FOR 
DETERMINING THE NATURE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT TEXT IN THE SECOND CENTURY: 
A DYNAMIC VIEW OF TEXTUAL TRANSMISSION! 


Eldon Jay Epp 


This is largely an exercise in historical-critical imagination. It is an attempt to 
discover some things we do not know about the earliest stages of NT textual trans- 
mission by applying creative imagination to what we do know. The question, to be 
more specific, is whether we can take our limited knowledge of the earliest textual 
witnesses, combine it with the data we have about our later textual witnesses, and 
then think creatively about the process that must — or at least might — have pro- 
duced it all. The approach proposed involves: first, exploring the dynamic relation- 
ships and movements (both secular and Christian) that must have occurred in the 
earliest centuries of textual transmission; second, utilizing textual complexions — 
commonly called text-types — to sort out the MSS; and, third, bringing into view 
the early textual spectrum that results from, and is reflected in, the array of manuscript 
witnesses. In pursuing the first of these tasks, it will be instructive to offer two brief 
sketches, one of the general situation in the first few centuries of Christianity, and 
another of the specific environment of the earliest NT manuscripts and papyri. 


I. The Dynamic Historical Situation of the Early Church 


In looking at the earliest centuries of Christianity, that period when the NT text 
originated and began its odyssey of transmission, the word “dynamic” is constitutive. 
For too long the text of the NT has been conceived in static terms. It has often been 
assumed that one type of text existed only in one place and other types existed only 
somewhere else; or that one of these types on a rare occasion made its way solely 
to some other location; or that distinctive and persistent “local texts” existed at a 
number of discrete localities; or that revisions and refinements of certain texts took 


1. This chapter was prepared for an international conference at the University of Notre 
Dame (15-17 April 1988) on “Gospel Traditions in the Second Century” and was published in a 
volume under that title edited by William L. Petersen (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1989), though with an added subtitle of “Origins, Recensions, Text, and Transmission.” The 
eight participants (in addition to the editor) were Barbara Aland, Tjitze Baarda, J. Neville Birdsall, 
Sebastian P. Brock, Joél Delobel, Helmut Koester, Frederik Wisse, and the present wniter. 
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place in isolated fashion in insulated locations. To be sure, all of these things probably 
happened, but much, much more was happening also — and simultaneously. 

We focus, of course, on those first centuries when Christianity was expand- 
ing with rather phenomenal rapidity and in all directions within the vast Greco- 
Roman world until, already by the end of the second century, Christian centers existed 
from Edessa and Antioch and Caesarea in the East to Spain and Lyon and Rome in 
the West, and from Britannia and Sinope in the North to Carthage and Alexandria 
in the South. This was not a static, but a dynamic world. And this was not an eastern 
world or a western world — it was both eastern and western; this was not a northern 
world or a southern — but both northern and southern. And things were happening: 
from its Judaean and Galilean origins, Jewish Christianity quickly spread to places 
like Antioch of Syria and Damascus, thence to Asia Minor and Macedonia, and to 
Greece and Rome (Koester: 2.86-94). As Mithraism spread to virtually every outpost 
of the Roman army, so — in the earliest generations — Christianity spread to in- 
numerable Jewish settlements throughout that Greco-Roman world, and, of course, 
to non-Jewish centers as well. 

The writings that were later to constitute the “New Testament” were in 
circulation, along with other Christian documents. For example, Jewish-Chnistian 
Gospels (later to be designated “noncanonical”) were appearing around the middle 
of the second century in Syria-Palestine and Egypt, and during that same period and 
in the same areas Christian gnostic groups were flourishing and came into conflict 
with the mainstream church.3 In Rome in 144 CE, Marcion — soon to be considered 
the arch-heretic of the church — was excommunicated by the church of Rome. Even 
before this, early doctrinal definitions were underway, including — among a wide 
range of emerging issues — questions concerning the nature of Christ and his relation 
to God, the definition of church authority and organization, as well as liturgical 
practices and eschatological views, and the relation of church to empire. Differences 
in understanding these issues are reflected already in the NT writings and occur with 
increasing specification, for example, in 1 Clement, Didache, Epistle of. Barnabas, 
Polycarp, the Letters of Ignatius, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
as well as in Montanus, Tatian, Celsus, Hegesippus, and Irenaeus. The general 
heterodoxy of this initial period of Christianity is now well recognized, as is the 
early dominance in many areas of what the orthodox church would later call “here- 
sies.”4 Certainly heterodoxy — “a syncretistic situation conducive to speculative 
thought without hierarchical control”> — was the mark of the earliest Egyptian 


2. Compare the endpaper maps in Frend 1984. For much of the summary of early 
Christianity that follows, I have used this volume as a general resource. In addition, I have relied 
upon the more cautious — and, for the earliest period, undoubtedly more accurate — work of Helmut 
Koester (1982, vol. 2) and J. Neville Birdsall (1970), whose discussion is always in full awareness 
of the church-historical context. 

3. Koester 1982: 2.201-3, 219-33, esp. 232; and also 236. 

4. For a convenient summary of these points, see Wisse 1986. 

5. Wisse 1983: 142; see also Klijn 1986; note the following statement: “Egypt is a fine 
example of burning questions dealing with orthodoxy and heterodoxy, and with Jewish Christianity 
and gnosis” (175). 
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period, which encompassed a variety of practices in Christianity, including gnostic 
forms of the young faith. 

Meanwhile, forces outside Christianity were affecting it as well. Pliny the 
Younger, Governor of Bithynia in Asia Minor, wrote to Emperor Trajan around 112 
CE about “the contagious disease of this superstition” (10.96), and Christian apolo- 
gists, beginning with Quadratus and Aristides, soon issued their “invitations to a 
philosophical way of life” (Koester 1982: 2.338-40). Justin also sought to demon- 
Strate the truth of the Christian faith, and died around 165 CE for confessing it, as 
did the aged Polycarp. 

Then, by the end of the second century, the Greek NT was being translated 
into Latin, undoubtedly also into Syriac, and possibly into Coptic.® It is both of 
interest and of considerable significance to observe that “in the first two centuries 
all the theologians who achieved fame in the West were themselves from the East 
(from Marcion and the Apologists through Irenaeus and Hippolytus),” and, therefore, 
that “all the significant theologians of any influence in the West in the early period 
came from Eastern church backgrounds, bringing their New Testament texts with 
them” (K. and B. Aland 1987: 68). 

With the coming of the third century, issues of Christian theology and 
philosophy were pursued in increasingly sophisticated fashion by Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, and others, involving, for example, controversies 
over rebaptism, penance, Easter, the trinity, and christology. Influential centers of 
Christian scholarship existed, for example, in Alexandria and Caesarea, and Origen 
was influential in both. Manichaeism was a threat, but the greater threat in the middle 
of the third century was the brief Decian persecution, affecting Christians in cities 
throughout the empire, followed by a similar period under Valerian several years 
later. 

In the midst of these varied activities, both positive for the church’s devel- 
opment as well as negative, and occurring variously in the East and the West and 
from North to South, the earliest Christian writings were continuing to circulate. 
This can be documented in a number of ways. Colossians (4:16) shows that letters 
were exchanged between churches and read, and 2 Peter (3:15-16) confirms a knowl- 
edge of “all” of Paul’s letters, indicating that they were in movement. The Apostolic 
Fathers (ca. 90-130) quoted from the earlier Christian writings. Justin (ca. 150) knows 
two or more of our four Gospels. Marcion not only limited his canon to the Gospel 
of Luke and ten letters of Paul, but edited them critically. Tatian produced his 
Diatessaron in Syria around 175, beginning a competition between a single, har- 
monized Gospel and the four separate Gospels. Succeeding Church Fathers quoted 
from a wide range of writings, many of which were to become canonical. Final 
settlement of the NT canon was to come more than two centuries after the days of 
Justin and Marcion, though the collection and authority of the fourfold Gospel and 
of the Pauline corpus were clear enough by Irenaeus’s time (ca. 180). 

Though we can never know the actual extent of the circulation of Christian 
writings throughout the Roman world, the process was dealt a severe blow during 


6. Birdsall 1970: 345-47; cf. Metzger 1977: 8, 287-90. 
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the Diocletian persecution at the outset of the fourth century, when — beginning 
perhaps in 303 — copies of Christian Scripture were confiscated and destroyed. Over 
the following two decades, events significant for the church — both positive and 
negative — continued, culminating in Constantine’s opening of the Council of Ni- 
caea in 325 and his establishment of the “new Rome” at Constantinople in 330, and, 
of course, in the achievement by Eusebius of an Ecclesiastical History. 

The point of this hasty and quite inadequate survey of activities and move- 
ments in the first few centuries of Christianity is simply to recall the multifarious 
interactions in these tumultuous times and to suggest that copies of NT books — as 
well as those of other early Christian writings — were circulating within these 
complex situations and were interactive with the circumstances described and with 
innumerable others like them. Unfortunately, we cannot with certainty link any 
specific early MS with any specific event or person. Yet we can imagine — quite 
legitimately — the importance of biblical MSS again and again in this early Christian 
world. We can well envision their role in worship and homily, in teaching and 
polemic, in church consultations, and in times of persecution; and we can postulate 
their certain transfer from congregation to congregation, from church leader to church 
leader, and from scholar to scholar, within both orthodox and heterodox Christianity. 

It is within this background of dynamic movement, development, and con- 
troversy that the earliest NT MSS must be examined, for — as has long been asserted 
but too little exercised — the text of the NT in its earliest stages was a vibrant, living 
text that functioned dynamically within the developing church. Textual criticism, 
therefore, can never be understood apart from the history of the church.’ 


II. The Environment of the Earliest New Testament Manuscripts 


In addition to this ecclesiastical background, we need also to sketch not only the 
Situation with respect to the earliest MSS, including something of the environment 
they shared in the places where they were found, but also their general life setting 
in Christianity’s dynamic first centuries. There are innumerable difficulties attending 
these tasks, as everyone recognizes, yet this is a crucial step if we are to make 
progress. One of the difficulties is that we know almost nothing about the specific 
provenance of our early MSS, except —- of course — that the forty-five earliest ones 
all come from Egypt and that twenty of these (as well as seven others) were unearthed 
at Oxyrhynchus. Very little, however is known about Christianity at Oxyrhynchus 
at the time these MSS were used and finally discarded — although this general area 
of Egypt is known to have been a center of Christian activity at a later time, that is, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries (E. G. Turner 1968: 28). 

Of the provenance of the other earliest papyri, such as the famous Chester 


7. On the study of NT textual criticism in the context of church history, see especially 
Birdsall 1970: 311-16, 328-77; see also n. 1, above. See also K. and B. Aland 1987: 49-54, 67-71. 
The latter work, however, exaggerates the lack of attention to church history by NT textual critics, 
for viewing textual variants as products of the church’s tradition is a theme that has been pursued 
by a number of scholars over the past sixty years, though most notably by American and British 
textual critics; for a summary, see Epp 1966: 15-21. 
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Beatty (P45, P46, P47) and the Bodmer papyri (P®, P74, P’5), still less is known, though 
it was reported at the time of their purchase that the Chester Beatty papyri were 
discovered in a pitcher in a ruined church or monastery near Atfih (Aphroditopolis) 
in the Fayyim (Roberts 1979: 7), about one-third of the way down the Nile River 
from Oxyrhynchus toward Alexandria. A similar statement accompanied the purchase 
of P>2, the earliest NT fragment of all, which was assumed to have come either from 
the Fayyim or from Oxyrhynchus (Roberts 1935: 24-25; Bell and Skeat 1935: 7). 
It has also been surmised that Beatty and Bodmer codices may have come from the 
same church library, though there is no proof (Roberts 1970: 56). Among the famous 
uncial MSS, it has been suggested on occasion that Codices Vaticanus (B) and 
Sinaiticus (&) represent two of the fifty parchment MSS that, according to Eusebius, 
were ordered by Constantine around 331 for his new churches in Constantinople, 
but this identification is based, most tenuously, on Eusebius’s reference to “volumes 
of threefold and fourfold forms,” which could, of course, fit the respective three- 
column and four-column formats of the two codices. However, Eusebius’s words 
can be interpreted in other ways, and there are some reasons to think that Codex 
Vaticanus may have originated in Egypt.’ Likewise, though Codex Alexandrinus (A) 
is usually assumed to have originated in Alexandria, it might have come from 
Constantinople or Caesarea (Streeter 1924: 120 n. 1). All of this is to suggest that 
our knowledge of the provenance of early NT MSS is scant. 

Accordingly, these sparse data would seem to offer precious little as- 
sistance in an effort to link our early MSS in some direct way with early church 
history. Difficult as the process is, the fact that all of the earliest MSS come from 
Egypt makes worthwhile any and every conceivable form of investigation of the 
Egyptian environment. Artifacts and MSS from Alexandria certainly would help, 
but papyri from Alexandria and the Delta region have not survived, and the ancient 
city of Alexandria is now below sea level (Bell 1948: 10), raising several critical 
questions. For instance, were the cities in the Fayyim or those farther removed 
from Alexandria, like Oxyrhynchus, Antinoe, or Hermopolis, in close touch with 
Alexandria or largely isolated from it? With what ease or difficulty did letters and 
literature circulate in these areas? What was the general level of cultural and literary 
activity in such places? Information on these matters will help us assess the role 
that the papyrus books originating in these localities might have played in society 
and the extent to which such books circulated within Egypt and in the Greco-Roman 
world generally. 

We begin, then, by asking what we know of Christianity in Egypt in this 
period. Statements about our lack of knowledge are classic,? but the beginnings of 
Christian faith in Alexandria and in other parts of Egypt must reach back to the first 
half of the second century, even though that cannot easily be documented. One might, 
however, argue for that conclusion from our earliest NT MS, P>2. This tiny fragment 
of the Fourth Gospel was written in the first quarter of the second century, but 


8. See Metzger 1968a: 7-8; see also Birdsall 1970: 359-60. 
9. For statements from Adolf Harnack and B. H. Streeter, see Klijn 1986: 161; from C. H. 
Roberts, see the opening sentence of 1979: 1, also quoted by Pearson 1986: 132. 
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probably nearer 100 than 125;!9 the same may be said for the “Sayings of Jesus” 
fragment from Oxyrhynchus!! and of Papyrus Egerton 2, usually referred to as “the 
Unknown Gospel.”!2 The precise provenance of neither P52 nor Egerton 2 is known, 
but doubtless they are from the Fayyim or Oxyrhynchus (Roberts 1935: 24-25), and 
the “Sayings of Jesus” fragment is from Oxyrhynchus. In fact, certain affinities 
between the latter papyrus and P52 suggest to some that they could have come from 
“the same early Christian community in Middle Egypt” (Roberts 1935: 25). 

Looking at the early date of these papyrus fragments and their likely prov- 
enance in the Fayyiim or Oxyrhynchus — that is, in Middle Egypt 150 to 200 miles 
up the Nile of Alexandria — suggests that Christianity was well established in those 
areas by around 100 CE. In addition, the very likelihood that a number of the very 
early Oxyrhynchus Christian papyri were private copies — copies belonging to in- 
dividual Christians rather than to communities or churches!3 — reinforces the early 
presence of Christianity in Egypt, for the following reason: though possibly de- 
batable, it is logical to assume that copies of authoritative books would first be in 
the possession of a church or community (for liturgical and instructional use) and 
only later be copied for private use. If so, the existence of private copies so far from 
Alexandria at so early a period suggests the early origin, rapid expansion, and 
significant saturation of Christianity in at least the lower third of Egypt at an early 
time. 

Though this scenario is the most likely one, a caveat is in order. It is possible 
— following the line of argument to be presented below — that one or even all of 
these early Christian papyri could have been written elsewhere and brought into 
Egypt for use there, and such an event could have occurred immediately after the 
production of a papyrus MS or considerably thereafter. Should this have taken place 
many decades or as much as a century or more after their writing, these MSS could 
not so easily be used to document the presence of Christianity in Egypt in the early 
second century. 

Yet it must be remembered that virtually all of the papyn are from Egyptian 
rubbish heaps and presumably, therefore, were in extended use — most likely in 
Egypt — prior to being discarded. Nevertheless, the possibility that MSS like P52 
could have been produced elsewhere and imported into Egypt is a further compli- 
cating factor and gives the whole matter an ironic twist: In determining the presence 
of Christianity in Egypt, the date that a papyrus MS was discarded may be more 
important than the date of its copying.!4 If, for example, it could be determined that 


10. Roberts 1935. Though at an earlier time dated 125-150, recent opinion moves it back 
into the 100-125 period, perhaps very early in that quarter century. See Roberts 1935: 12-16; B. 
and K. Aland 1987: 85. 

11. Grenfell and Hunt (1898: 1-3 and plate) gave it the first position in their first published 
volume of The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 

12. Bell and Skeat; Koester 1982: 2.222. Roberts 1970: 62 dates it “about the middle” 
of the 2d century. 

13. Roberts 1979: 9. He says “many, but not all” of our papyri may have belonged to 
individual Christians. For more on the nonprofessional quality of these papyri, see Roberts 1970: 
62-63. 

14. I owe this point to Frederik Wisse, in discussion at the conference. 
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P52 was discarded in 175 or 200 or 250, and if we knew more about how long MSS 
were used in early Christian congregations before they were “retired” and replaced, 
we could work backward from the date of discard to the date of a probable presence 
of Christianity in Middle Egypt. Unfortunately, much less is known about when the 
MSS were cast on the rubbish heaps than about the date and provenance of writing 
— which is itself precious little — and the useful life of a papyrus MS in a liturgical 
Setting is something I have not seen discussed.!5 

The non-Christian Egyptian papyri in general, however, provide information 
on two other factors highly relevant to our discussion, and here there is greater clarity: 
first, the papyri attest extensive and lively interactions between Alexandria and the 
outlying areas, and also between the outlying areas and other parts of the Roman 
world, including Rome itself; and, second, they provide evidence of the wide circu- 
lation of documents in this early period. The following are a few examples. Papyri 
indicate that Jews were in touch with each other in the provinces.!6 One papyrus 
shows that of 325 Philadelphians registered as resident outside that village, sixty-four 
were resident in Alexandria (Roberts 1979: 4). Tax registers from Karanis suggest a 
population of five or six thousand there and “a small minority of Alexandrian citizens, 
who are probably absentee landlords,” as well as Greeks from Alexandria and Roman 
veterans; and literary texts there include Homer’s /liad and Chariton’s romance, 
Chaereas and Callirhoe (E. G. Turner 1968: 80-81). Hermopolis (up the Nile from 
Oxyrhynchus) yielded an official letter of congratulation to a certain Plution upon 
his return from Rome, including quotations from Euripides and Poimandres (Turner 
1968: 85-86). Anumber of members of the Museum at Alexandria are connected by 
the papyri with estates in the outlying country. One prominent member of this 
scholarly group, around 200 CE in Philadelphia, can also be connected with Rome, 
leading E. G. Turner to remark that he was “a person therefore who might have 
carried books from Rome to Philadelphia” (1968: 86). Other members of this 
Museum elite can be documented in Antinoe (near Hermopolis) and in Oxyrhynchus. 
Documents from Oxyrhynchus, dating from around 173 CE, involve people who were 
obviously Alexandrian scholars (one of whom is known otherwise) and who discuss 
the procurement of books. Turner’s conclusion on this is of interest: 


Here, for Oxyrhynchus at least, we tread firm ground: a circle of persons 
exchanging notes on how to procure and get copies made of works of scholar- 
ship, who are themselves professional scholars. (1968: 87) 


In addition, there is extensive papyrus evidence that documents and letters 
were brought to Egypt from a wide range of localities and from considerable dis- 
tances, including Ravenna, Macedonia, Seleucia, Ostia, Rome, and Constantinople, 
eliciting Turner’s rhetorical question, “What books or Christian texts might not have 
been carried in?” He adds that these data serve to “alert the searcher to the possibility 


15. Contrary to common opinion, papyrus is a durable substance: see Epp 1989b: 262-66 


for a summary of the issue. 
16. Roberts 1979: 4 (who refers, of course, to Tcherikover and Fuks 1957-64: vols. 1 


and 2). 
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that other literary (and religious) books, Latin or Greek, found in Egypt were the 
products of scriptoria outside Egypt,” though he admits that a desideratum in the 
field is a criterion for identifying MSS copied outside Egypt (1968: 50-51, 96).17 
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Oxyrhynchus also yielded an account of fees paid to a scribe for copying MSS. 
There were letters asking friends in Alexandria to buy paper for them, or telling family 
members that inkwells and pens had been left for their use, or revealing fine expression 
and writing style. An interesting papyrus scrap lists subjects for student declamations 
which would require the reading of Thucydides or Euripides (Turner 1968: 83-84, 87). 
In the villages in the Fayyim generally, Homer, Plato, Sophocles, and other Greek 


17. See also Roberts and Skeat 1983: 35. 
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authors are well represented (Turner 1971: 96). Moreover, the papyrus texts of the “Acts 
of the Alexandrian Martyrs,” stemming from the first three centuries, represent a 
“pamphleteering literature, probably passed from hand to hand” (Turner 1971: 96; cf. 
Roberts 1979: 3); and there is evidence of wide circulation since specimens have been 
found as far as 200 miles apart, beginning more than 150 miles from Alexandria at 
Arsinoe, then at Oxyrhynchus, and perhaps also at Panopolis, 160 miles up the Nile 
from Oxyrhynchus (Roberts: 3). From these data, C. H. Roberts concludes: 


With this analogy in mind, we shall not be inclined to accept the view of some 
scholars that until the third century Christianity was confined to Alexandria 
when Christian manuscripts of second century date have been found in Middle 
and Upper Egypt. ... There is abundant evidence of a close and continuous 
relationship between the Greeks of Alexandria and the Greek middle class in 
the provincial towns and villages at all levels — economic, cultural, and per- 
sonal. (1979: 4)18 


It is not easy, however, to determine precisely what economic, cultural, 
and personal life was actually like in a district capital such as Oxyrhynchus, where 
archaeological finds were minimal. It is, however, of interest — as we have 
already observed — how much can be discerned from “philological archaeology,” 
that is, from the papyrus documents. We know something of the number of public 
buildings from records of a night watchman’s rounds — including temples and 
two Christian churches; we have evidence, actually, of twenty temples, of gym- 
nasia, of courts for playing ball and a race course, of a theater — seating 8,000 
to 12,000 people — as well as a script on papyrus for a play of Euripides; and we 
have records of money allocated for a new street, of residents’ addresses in named 
quarters of the city, and of soldiers stationed in Oxyrhynchus.!? This is in addition 
to the correspondence and literary activity alluded to earlier, all of which adds up 
to a city full of cultural and intellectual pursuits, not to mention, of course, the 
everyday activities of life. 

Similar data could be compiled for other cities in the Fayyim or farther 
up the Nile, where papyri have been found, but what we have outlined will be 
sufficient to make the point that these were places not only of literacy but of 
literary activity and that they were in frequent and relatively easy communication 
— both through travel and letter writing — with Alexandria and other major areas 
in the Greco-Roman world. As further documentation, reference might be made, 
for example, to P. Mich. Zenon 10, a letter dated 257 BCE, which reports a 
two-month adventure by ship from Alexandria to southern Asia Minor; but the 
letter itself which told of the trip “took only nineteen days to get back to the 
village of Philadelphia in the Arsinoite nome, some 250 kilometers up-river from 
Alexandria” (Lewis 1986: 12). In addition, mundane commercial documents on 
papyrus show that the business dealings of the Philadelphian banker, Zenon, 
reached not only nearby Memphis, but all the way into the Nile Delta to places 


18. See also Roberts and Skeat 1983: 35. 
19. Roberts 1979: 81-82; see also 78-88 for other localities and cultural information. 
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like Athribis, about seventy miles from Philadelphia, and Mendes, forty miles 
farther into the Delta near the Mediterranean Sea.2° 

Though one would not hastily equate the Christian production and use of 
books with the cultural literary activity of the Greco-Roman world, yet the Christian 
papyri — in our case the NT papyri — must be viewed within this active, vibrant 
world, and viewed with every degree of legitimate historical and creative imagination 
that can be brought to bear on the subject. 


III. Textual Clusters and the Early Spectrum of 
the New Testament Manuscripts 


It is time, now, to look at the early NT text within this twofold background of the 
church-historical context and the Egyptian cultural setting as revealed through the 
papyri. We must explore how our knowledge of the NT MSS might be combined 
with the information gained from their historical-cultural environment and then break 
through, if possible, to new insights into the earliest period of textual transmission. 
Should that elude us, we may hope at least for greater clarity on the issues that 
confront us in the early formative period. 


A. Designations for the Textual Clusters 


A first step (though by no means an indispensable one) is to take seriously the clarion 
call from the early post-World War II era that we abandon the anachronistic ter- 
minology used in the period prior to the discovery of the Chester Beatty and Bodmer 
papyri. Kenneth W. Clark issued that call already in 1948, before the Bodmer papyri 
were known, by saying that “the only studies made thus far [of the Chester Beatty 
papyri] seem to approach these texts by reversing the centuries. We require a new 
mental attitude, wherein we .. . approach these earliest materials de novo,” adding 
that “we should study the third-century witnesses in their own right” (1950: 20-21). 
More widely quoted — and rightly so — has been the statement of J. Neville Birdsal! 
in 1958, who pointed out the fault “common to many contemporary scholars who 
attempt to discuss and define such early evidence as this by standards of later 
witnesses,” adding specifically: 


Beyond the fourth century the divisions of “Neutral,” “Western,” “Caesarean,” 
“Byzantine” (or corresponding terms) are apposite: but in the early period, 
which such a papyrus as p® reveals to us, these concepts are out of place. The 
task of present-day criticism is to inaugurate an era in which we begin from 
the earliest evidence and on the basis of its interpretation discuss the later. 
(1960: 7) 


So, we shall abandon the long-standing but largely anachronistic and par- 


20. Lewis 1986: 53-54. Note, incidentally, that the Zenon correspondence refers to the 
acquisition of papyrus rolls from the Delta region (54). [See now Epp 1991, esp. 52-55, and n. 25, 
below. ] 
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tially misleading designations of the past when discussing the earliest textual period, 
especially the terms “Neutral,” “Western,” and “Caesarean,” and we shall try some 
new terms. Departure from the old categories is particularly important when dealing 
with the papyri, but we should go a step further and abandon also, at least for the 
moment, the term “text-type,” since the existence of such entities in the early 
centuries has been questioned in some quarters.2! We shall substitute “textual group” 
or “textual cluster,” assuming that these terms lack the offensive implications of a 
rigidly fixed form or a tightly integrated character and that they avoid the attribution 
to textual groups of an officially conveyed status. Then, if and as appropriate, we 
may bring back the term “text-type” in the course of the investigation. 

It will be obvious to all that proposing new symbols in the field of NT 
textual criticism is an extremely hazardous venture, as witnessed by the fate accorded 
the schemes of Westcott-Hort, or von Soden, or F. G. Kenyon — all of which seemed 
appropriate enough in their respective periods of research, but, as scholarship passed 
them by, were soon out of date. Nor do I wish to suggest that proposing new 
terminology is either the burden of this paper or, for that matter, of any intrinsic 
importance. Yet, reluctance to start anew is, by default, to permit the perpetuation 
of anachronistic labels and to necessitate the repeated explanation of terms that 
already are used by all of us only with surrounding quotation marks. 

In forming new designations, ideally we should begin with terms or symbols 
that are both simple and unbiased, or — alternatively — with terminology that has 
a genuine historical basis. On the latter approach, natural designations for NT textual 
clusters, for example, would be “the P’ text,” “the P45 text,” etc., but the obvious 
danger here is the same as that which brought about our present terminological crisis: 
who can say that even MSS like P75 will remain either the earliest or the most 
distinctive representative of that particular textual cluster??? Rather, the use of arbi- 
trary symbols is preferable, though it would be advantageous if we could employ 
some symbols that, at the same time, would also recognize and recall certain aspects 
of our past scholarship that are generally recognized as valid. That would make the 
symbols both more meaningful and easier to remember. So, rather than merely 
selecting in an arbitrary fashion the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 or the Greek letters alpha, 
beta, gamma, delta (as Westcott-Hort and Kenyon did, though with different mean- 


21. Most prominently Kurt Aland; see 1965: 334-37 (and the updated German version, 
1967: 188-89); more recently, see K. and B. Aland 1987: 59-64, 103, who distinguish between 
“different forms” of the text (which they say did exist prior to the 3d/4th century) and “text types” 
(which they say existed only in the 4th century and after); cf. Colwell 1969: 55: “Very few, if any, 
text-types were established by that time [AD 200].” 

22. As to the likelihood of discovering additional NT papyri of importance, see the 
pessimistic statement in K. and B. Aland 1987: 75: “After the impressive growth in the number of 
manuscripts recorded in the nineteenth century by Gregory and in the twentieth century by the 
Institute for New Testament Textual Research, it is unlikely that the future will bring any comparable 
increases,” though they go on to allow that recent finds at St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. Sinai 
“could change the situation.” Of course, the rising water table throughout Egypt, as a result of the 
high dam at Assuan, threatens the survival of any buried papyri; yet, the long-standing pessimism 
in the past about new finds in Egypt was repeatedly falsified by fresh discoveries (see E. G. Turner 


1968: 40). 
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ings?3), I would suggest that we keep matters as simple as possible and use the letters 
A, B, C, and D when probing for the basic NT textual groups of the early period. 
These are symbols that will easily justify themselves, and yet will remain essentially 
unbiased regardless of future discoveries and developments. In this way we can make 
a fresh start — at least in appearances — with respect to our terminology, and yet 
retain connections that are sufficiently reminiscent of certain significant scholarly 
achievements in our evolving history of the text as to give the system immediate 
credibility. The four proposed groups are set forth in what follows. 

Textual Group “A” —On this scheme, “A” would designate what is 
variously called the Majority text, or the Koine, or the later Byzantine; with the letter 
“A” suggesting such words as the “average” text (in the sense of ordinary or com- 
mon), or the “accepted” text (with affinities to “textus receptus”), or the “ascendant” 
text (since it became the text that prevailed, though wrongly so), but also calling to 
mind Codex Alexandrinus (A), which is the oldest representative of this textual group 
— though only in the Gospels — and of course recalling Westcott-Hort’s desig- 
nation “Antiochian” (1881: 2.142-46). (We could use “K” for Koine, or “M” for 
Majority, but there is a nice symmetry in using four consecutive letters of the 
alphabet.) 

Textual Group “B” —The symbol “B” would be used to represent the 
character and quality of the text found in P75 and Codex Vaticanus (B), which are 
the major representatives of this textual cluster. Of the close relationship of the texts 
in these two specific MSS there can be no doubt. The symbol “B,” while it may 
appear to perpetuate anachronistic procedures of the past — in that it appears to use 
a later manuscript name for an earlier textual phenomenon — is in reality quite 
neutral when it is seen simply as one of several consecutive letters of the alphabet. 
Yet, it has the advantage of easy recognition. 

Textual Group “D” —The letter “D” (to skip group “C” for the moment) 
would designate the kind of text found in P29, P48, and P38, which in a later form is 
found in Codex Bezae (D). The use of “D” would rid us of the largely misleading 
term “Western,” but would leave us with a well-established symbol for this textual 
cluster and — again — place it in a more unbiased setting. 

Textual Group “C” —Finally, the letter “C,”’ which conveniently stands 
between “B” and “D,” would represent the “in-between” text that occurs, for ex- 
ample, in P45 and in parts of Codex Washingtonianus (W). The letter “C,” of course, 
recalls the term Caesarean,” though this is a name that should no longer be perpet- 
uated; yet no harm will be done if, for some, it serves to recall the general kind of 
text found in this cluster. 

Before offering further explanations of this scheme, it should be observed 
that those who eschew the identification of text-types in the early period of NT 
textual transmission (See n. 21 above) will object to the entire enterprise; but such 
an approach appears to reflect more an obscurantism than a realistic attempt to come 
to terms with the early data, limited though it is. It seems to me that we should use 
as judiciously and as creatively as possible the data we have and venture boldly 


23. See Taylor 1963: 6-7; Kenyon 1949: 197. 
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toward some scholarly progress — we should take risks, forge new paths — rather 
than close off the future by preemptive decisions or through judgments that by their 
very nature preclude advances in our knowledge of the past. 


B. Definitions of Textual Clusters 


The next steps are to define these textual clusters in greater detail (using the fresh 
symbols) and then to show how they are to be viewed dynamically within their 
general life-setting in those earliest centuries of Christianity. Naturally, there is a fair 
measure of tentativeness in all of this, but that— as we say — “goes with the 
territory.” Though textual criticism has shown itself to be — by its very nature — a 
highly conservative discipline, an overly cautious attitude when exploring theoretical 
issues wil] forestall the progress so urgently required in the field. We need to open 
some new windows, and — if possible — a few doors as well! A general survey of 
the situation of the text in the earliest known period will set the stage for these closer 
definitions of textual groups. 

The forty-five earliest NT MSS which are currently known, that is, those 
dating up to and including the turn of the third/fourth centuries, present us with a 
number of differing textual complexions. Everyone recognizes this, though not all 
agree on how they are to be differentiated or what to call them or what the range of 
difference means. These and other difficulties abound as we try to interrogate these 
aged witnesses and as we attempt to use them in theorizing procedures. Perhaps the 
most obvious difficulty is that most are highly fragmentary in nature. Yet, the first 
principle to be adopted in assessing the fragmentary papyri is clear enough: “If a 
fragment preserves a passage where there is any variation in the tradition, it is quite 
sufficient to signal the textual character of the whole manuscript,” as Kurt Aland 
and Barbara Aland affirm in their recent book (1987: 58).24 

A second difficulty is that all forty-five of these earliest MSS — as well as 
all the other NT papyri — are from Egypt, and Egypt only. Does this mean that the 
array of textual complexions they present all originated in Egypt? In answering that 
question, we should resist the temptation to look to later NT MSS that may represent 
other places and draw any conclusions; rather — at least at this stage of investigation 
— we should stay with the earliest MSS only and restrict our analysis to them alone. 
But does that not preclude the possibility of offering any sort of answer as to whether 
all the NT texts found on papyri originated in Egypt? No, for it seems to me that we 
do have a path toward an answer, though — by the nature of the case — it cannot 
be decisively demonstrated. 

The answer as to whether the varying textual complexions of the earliest 
papyri all originated in Egypt — and, therefore, the answer to the more substantive 
question as to whether Egypt is representative of the entire early history of the NT 
text — that answer was implicit in our description of the movement of population 
and the circulation of letters and literature in Egypt in the first centuries of the 


24. They support the principle with the everyday analogy that “there is no need to consume 
a whole jar of jelly to identify the quality of its contents — a spoonful or two is quite enough!” 
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Christian era. That is, if — as we have shown — there existed a lively and vigorous 
movement of people back and forth between Alexandria and the Greco-Roman world 
to the east and west and north, and also between Alexandria and the upper regions 
of Egypt, especially the Fayyaim and centers like Oxyrhynchus, and if — as we have 
shown — there was a brisk circulation of letters and of literature in these same areas, 
then we are compelled to give up, first, the notion that all of these textual complexions 
necessarily originated in Egypt, and, second, that they remained in or were confined 
to Egypt. In fact, the evidence from the non-NT papyri which reveals dynamic 
interchanges of people, letters, and books to and from Egypt, as well as within Egypt, 
actually would permit us to go to the logical extreme — if we wished — of asserting 
that none of the NT textual complexions necessarily originated in Egypt, though 
there is no reason to carry the matter that far. Suffice it to say that the breadth and 
intensity of the intellectual commerce between Egypt — even Middle and Upper 
Egypt — and the rest of the vast Mediterranean region between 30 and 300 CE?5 
supports the strong possibility — indeed the strong probability — that the various 
textual groups presented by our Egyptian papyri represent texts from the entire 
Mediterranean region (including, of course, those texts that might have originated 
in Egypt itself). 

A dynamic view of NT textual transmission, then, envisions considerable 
movement of NT MSS to and from Egypt and within Egypt, at least in the period 
up to the Diocletian persecution beginning around 303. It also permits us, by infer- 
ence, to put to rest the question as to whether Egypt adequately represents the textual 
spectrum of earliest Christianity — we may presume that it does. 

Another line of argument can be employed to support the same conclusion 


25. The case for the widespread and speedy transfer of letters in the Greco-Roman world 
has now been presented, with detailed documentation, in Epp 1991, especially in the section on 
“The Speed of Transferring Letters” (52-55). Here it is shown, from dated and docketed papyrus 
letters —i.e., letters containing both the date of writing and the date of receipt — that letters could 
travel some 800 miles in two months; or some 350 miles in thirty-six days; or 125 miles in three 
weeks, or some 400 miles in fourteen days; or 150 miles in four, six, or seven days; or fifteen miles 
in the same day, to cite several actual examples. The study concludes that: 


The evidence sampled here — and there is much more — documents. . . the prompt 
transfer of letters throughout the Greco-Roman world. This lively activity occurred not 
only within Egypt (i.e., between the Delta, the Fayyum, and upper Egypt), but between 
Egypt and places as far removed as Ostia in Italy, Cilicia in Asia Minor, Sidon in Syria, 
and Arabia — to mention only a few specific examples cited above. These data can be 
combined with other evidence of brisk “intellectual commerce” and dynamic interchanges 
of people, literature, books, and letters between Egypt and the vast Mediterranean region 
during the broad NT period to permit at least two claims about the early NT manuscripts: 
(1) the various textual complexions (usually called “text-types”) represented by the ear- 
liest NT papyri — all of which were found in Egypt — did not have to originate there, 
but could easily, in a matter of a few weeks, have moved anywhere in the Mediterranean 
area. Moreover, if some of these textual complexions did originate in Egypt, the dynamic 
situation meant that they would not — could not — have been confined to Egypt. There- 
fore, (2) it is not only theoretically possible, but quite probable that the present array of 
text-types represented in the Egyptian NT papyri do, in fact, represent text-types from 
the entire Mediterranean region, and, furthermore, that they could very likely represent 
all of the existent text-types in that large region in the early period of NT textual 
transmission. (55-56) 
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in a more explicit fashion. Recently C. H. Roberts (with T. C. Skeat) has made a 
case that the nomina sacra (the uniform abbreviations of divine names and sacred 
terms in MSS) were a Christian creation established either by the church at Jerusalem 
before 70 CE, or by the church at Antioch slightly later — as a kind of “embryonic 
creed” of the first church — and that from there they “spread to Egypt and every- 
where where Greek was written.” This system, Roberts says, “was too complex for 
the ordinary scribe to operate without either rules or an authoritative exemplar” — 
because without one or the other it would have been difficult, even in a small 
Christian community, to determine which usages (of the secondary nomina sacra) 
were secular and which were sacred.2° In addition, a case can be made that the 
nomina sacra and the codex form of book not only were both Christian inventions, 
but that both came into existence at the same place at about the same time. Moreover, 
both phenomena share the same characteristic: each serves effectively to differentiate 
Christian books from both Jewish and secular books (Roberts and Skeat: 57-58). 

The presence in Egypt of “this remarkably uniform system of nomina sacra” 
in the earliest Christian MSS (all of which were codices) only slightly more than a 
century after their invention calls for explanation. Roberts’s conclusion is that already 
“at an early date there were standard copies of the Christian scriptures” (1970: 64). 
On this theory, such standard copies would have to have been established in Jerusa- 
lem or Antioch and transmitted, either directly or through other centers, to Egypt. 
Others think that the nomina sacra (and also the codex form) might have originated 
at Alexandria or even Rome.2’ The point is that a highly technical, rigidly practiced 
Christian procedure was well established in Middle Egypt prior to the time of our 
earliest NT papyri, which in a rather striking fashion, regardless of its place of origin, 
attests to the active movement of NT MSS within the eastern Greco-Roman world 
— and at the very least attests to early and active textual transmission within Egypt 
itself. 

Though no one yet is asserting that the nomina sacra procedures and 
practices suggest that Christian scriptoria existed prior to 200, that is at least a 
possibility. What these practices do suggest with more certainty, however, is that the 
churches in this earliest period, at least in the East, were perhaps not as loosely 
organized as has been assumed,?8 and, therefore, they also were not as isolated from 
one another as has been affirmed. Indeed, at least one “program of standardization”? 
— the nomina sacra —was certainly functioning with obvious precision and care. 
Moreover, the exclusive use of the codex by Christians for biblical books in the 
earliest period (Roberts and Skeat 1983: 42) evidences a second standardization 
program — the very form that the books assumed appears to have been a matter of 


26. The basic case is made in Roberts 1979: 44-46, where he argued for Jerusalem, but 
it is revised and supplemented in Roberts and Skeat 1983: 57-61, where Antioch is favored. 

27. See Roberts 1979: 42-44; for arguments against Alexandria especially, see Roberts 
and Skeat 1983: 54-57. 

28. These two points are made against views taken in K. and B. Aland 1987: 55-56, 59. 

29. The phrase is from K. and B, Aland 1987: 59, where, in their discussion of P45, P46, 
and P%®, they do at least allow for the possibility that the MSS could have been “imported from 


elsewhere.” 
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policy. We should not, then, “rule out of court” the likelihood that additional standard 
textual procedures were in operation at this very early time. 

When — at long last — we now analyze the textual characteristics of our 
earliest NT witnesses, noting differences among readings that are sufficient to dis- 
tinguish separate textual complexions, and when we subsequently trace lines of 
connection with later MSS of similar textual complexions, we must take these factors 
into account. Other significant observations will arise in the process of sketching the 
composition of the various textual clusters, to which we now turn. 

Members of the “A” text group —The “A” text cluster, that is, the “ac- 
cepted” text or the Koine or later Byzantine textual group, need not be further 
considered here, for the early papyni are not involved (although a few papyri of the 
sixth and seventh centuries do represent the “A” text). Furthermore, everyone rec- 
ognizes that this textual group exists, though not until the fourth century — that is, 
after the period of the earliest papyri. Moreover, everyone also acknowledges that 
this can actually be called a “text-type.”3° The recognized constituent members can 
be found in the standard handbooks.?! 

Members of the “B” text group —The place to begin a description of the 
“B” textual cluster is with the striking and highly significant fact that the texts of 
P75 and Codex Vaticanus (B) are almost identical, a fact which demonstrates that 
there is virtually a straight line from the text of a papyrus dated around 200 to that 
of a major, elegant MS of 150 years later.32 Does this permit us to expect — or to 
require — that similarly direct connections will be found between other early papyri 
and certain later MSS? Not necessarily, for both the discovery of the NT papyri and 
the survival of later MSS are random phenomena, and no uniform or complete 
representation of the textual spectrum can be expected to have been preserved for 
us. So we take what we have, both of the early papyri and the later witnesses, and 
attempt a creative reconstruction of the transmission process, recognizing that it will 
always be partial and less than fully satisfying. Precisely because this is the situation, 
the close affinity of P?> and B is all the more striking, for it demonstrates that an 
early papyrus can stand very near the beginning point of a clearly identifiable and 
distinctive textual group that has been preserved with a high degree of accuracy over 
several generations and through a period that often has been assumed to have been 
a chaotic and free textual environment. 

If we had several pieces of evidence like the P’5-B relationship, it would 
be plausible to argue that the situation was not chaotic, but quite orderly. Although 
that evidence eludes us due to the randomness of the survival of papyrus, the evidence 
we have does, to a certain extent, move in that direction. For it was more likely a 
semblance of standardization, rather than accident, that permitted the text of Vati- 
canus — over several generations — to maintain its close affinity to that represented 
in P75, Vaticanus was not copied from P75 — they had a common ancestor (Fee 1974: 
33-40) — so one must ask about the transmission process that would have produced 


30. See, e.g., K. and B. Aland 1987: 51, 64-69. 

31. E.g., Metzger 1971: xxx-xxxi; Metzger 1968a: 213. 

32. This hardly requires documentation, but both references and evidence may be found 
in Fee 1974: 24-28 [now Chapter 13]. 
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this very similar resultant text. To answer that P75 is a MS with a “strict” text (K. 
and B. Aland 1987: 64, 93, 95) may be descriptive, but it does not answer the question 
“why?” Indeed, the very employment of the term “strict” in describing some early 
NT papyri implies — though it does not prove — that a form of standardization was 
Operative in the transmission process already at an early time. 

As a matter of fact, the discovery of P’ nullified an older view of stan- 
dardization, for the close affinity of P’5 with Codex Vaticanus swept away the 
cobwebs of a long-standing and commonly held notion that Codex Vaticanus reflects 
only a third/fourth-century recension. On the contrary, it can be demonstrated that 
the P’5-B textual tradition represents a relatively pure form of preservation of the 
text of a common ancestor,33 and that P’5, therefore, is not itself an editorial adap- 
tation or recension.34 We are left, then, with the undoubted fact that a distinctive 
kind of text, with both antecedents and descendants, existed in the very early period 
of NT textual transmission. That text actually exists in an extant document from 
around 200 CE. It also had earlier antecedents, although it is difficult to specify their 
dates. However, a dynamic view of textual transmission — combined with the nomi- 
na sacra evidence — would suggest that not only the text of P75 and its antecedents, 
but also other early NT papyri have a significantly earlier history in Judaea or Syria, 
as well as in Egypt. Moreover, there are enough hints that some early procedures of 
standardization were involved in the process to warrant calling the P’5-B cluster a 
“text-type.” Therefore, I would not hesitate to affirm the existence of at least one 
text-type — which we can designate the “B text-type” — in the second century. 

The slightly earlier P65 is usually associated with P?> and the later Vaticanus 
in this textual group. It has been argued that P® is the product of a scriptorium.?° 
Whether or not this is the case, the papyrus was produced by a “scribe-turned- 
recensor,” who (though a careless workman) was himself correcting his text against 
a second exemplar and, in addition, appears intent on producing a more readable, 
common Greek style by abandoning Johannine style on numerous occasions (Johan- 
nine style, that is, as it is found in P’?> and B). Thus, his text moves away from that 
of P75 (and toward the kind of readings later seen in the “A” type of text), though 
overall the text of P® still is closer in character to that of P75 (and B) than it is to 
other MSS,>° though it falls short (by at least ten percentage points) of the seventy 
percent agreement required by current practice to demonstrate textual affinity (see 
below). Yet, to place a text like P® in a “text-type” like “B” does not diminish “B” 
as an actual text-type, for the motivations of the scribe of P66 — both his efforts to 
make the text readable and his quasi-scholarly activity in comparing and correcting 
his copy to a second exemplar — can be adequately recognized, providing thereby 


33. See the compelling series of arguments that lead to this conclusion in Fee 1974; on 
the recension view, see 20-24; on the view that there is a common ancestry of the MSS, see 33-40. 

34. Fee 1974: 32-33; cf. K. and B. Aland 1987: 64, 93, 95, where the term “strict” implies 
the same conclusion. 

35. E.g., by Emest C. Colwell and Gordon D. Fee; for documentation and arguments, 
see Fee 1974: 30-31. On the “impossibility” of Christian scriptoria before 200 (except perhaps in 
Alexandria “about 200”), see K. and B. Aland 1987: 70. 

36. Fee 1974: 30-31; cf. Fee 1968b: 9-14, 35, 76-83. 
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an explanation for his departures from his text-type norm. It may be a “wild” member 
of the group, but it is a group member nonetheless.3” 

If this is an adequate analysis of PS and of its relationship to P75 and 
Vaticanus, then we learn something significant about “text-types.” A text-type is not 
a closely concentrated entity with ngid boundaries, but it is more like a galaxy — 
with a compact nucleus and additional but less closely related members which range 
out from the nucleus toward the perimeter. An obvious problem is how to determine 
when the outer limits of those more remote, accompanying members have been 
reached for one text-type and where the next begins. We shall return to this issue in 
a moment. 

To these witnesses for the “B-text” — P75, Vaticanus (B), and P6 — can 
be added others, both among the papyri and among later MSS that share a similar 
textual complexion. These identifications necessarily must be quite tentative with 
respect to the fragmentary papyri. In addition, the classifications for all MSS should 
really be structured separately for various sections of the NT, particularly for the 
Gospels, for the Pauline letters, for Acts and the General Epistles, and for Revela- 
tion, because many MSS confine their contents to one of these groups. The matter 
is more complex, however, for “the textual history of the New Testament differs 
from corpus to corpus, and even from book to book; therefore the witnesses have 
to be re-grouped in each new section” (Colwell 1961: 138 = 1969: 55). This is 
primarily the result of the way in which books were grouped in the transmission 
process, for the makeup of MSS varies vastly and many different combinations of 
books are to be found as one moves from MS to MS.38 In addition, a number of 
MSS show “block mixture,” that is, they contain sections reflecting one distinctive 
kind of text, and other sections reflecting another. Thus, any classification of MSS 
will lack the desired precision and neatness. 

By definition, textual clusters, and especially text-types, can only become 
visible and be identified when lines of connection can be drawn between and among 
a number of MSS which share a similar textual complexion. Furthermore, standards 
must be established both to determine relationships between MSS and to differentiate 
distinctive textual groups from one another. These standards cannot be impression- 
istic or based on random samples, but must be grounded in a scientific and full 
comparison of agreement/disagreement in variation-units (or in test readings, when 
large numbers of MSS are under consideration). The isolation of the variation-units 
(or test readings) must then be followed by quantitative measures of textual simi- 
larities and differences. These methods have been extensively explored and utilized, 
as well as substantially refined, in the current generation of NT textual criticism.39 
As to the definition of “text-type,” no one yet has surpassed that offered by Ernest C. 
Colwell: 


37. A. F. J. Klijn’s description of P66 as “Neutral in a non-pure way” is accepted and 
confirmed by Fee 1968b: 35. 

38. See K. and B. Aland 1987: 78-79 for statistics. 

39. See the important theoretical work, and its application, by Gordon D. Fee, especially 
1968a [now Chapter 12]. 
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The quantitative definition of a text-type is a group of manuscripts that agree 
more than 70 percent of the time and is separated by a gap of about 10 percent 
from its neighbors. (Colwell-Tune 1963: 29 = Colwell 1969: 59) 


Although highly fragmentary MSS do not lend themselves readily to this 
process, yet the readings within their variation-units can be fully compared with 
those of any other MS. To such results the criterion earlier quoted must be applied 
(see n. 24 above): the textual character of a whole MS can be signalled even by a 
fragment’s agreement with a variation in the textual tradition; therefore significant 
agreement with other MSS should qualify even a fragmentary witness as a member 
of a textual cluster. The randomness of the fragmentary papyri raises additional 
questions, however. For example, in these situations is seventy percent agreement 
still the minimum to qualify as a “fellow member” of a textual group? 

In spite of all these contingencies, the process of assessing textual complex- 
ions can go forward and relationships can be established. In the case of the B-text, 
the later “trajectory” of transmission would include — beyond P75, Vaticanus (B), 
and P6& — the fourth-century Codex Sinaiticus (8) (though not in John 1-8), Codex 
L (eighth century), and minuscules 33 (ninth century), 1739 (tenth century) (except 
in Acts), and 579 (thirteenth century), to mention only the most obvious. 

Members of the “C” text group —In line with our stated principle of 
beginning at the beginning, we start with one of the early papyri that clearly differs 
in its textual complexion from that represented in the “B” text, namely, P45. Since 
textual groupings can be defined only when lines of connection can be drawn to 
other similar MSS, we want to know if such connections exist for P45. Since the time 
of its discovery and initial analysis, its most interesting connections have been found 
to be with Codex Washingtonianus (W) of the fifth century, but only in Mark 
5:31-16:20 (since W is a classic example of block mixture). Elsewhere in the 
Gospels, its text has been described as “intermediate” between the Alexandrian 
(= “Neutral”) and “Western,” to use the usual designations (Metzger 1968a: 37) and 
the usual methods, or — to use our designation — its text stands between the “B” 
and “D” textual groups. Thus, P*5 was linked to a textual group called “Caesarean,” 
a text-type considered, until recently, as a well-established one standing midway 
between “B” and “D.” This is not the place to review the exigencies of the so-called 
“Caesarean” text (see Hurtado 1981), but it is sufficient to say that the P45-W kind 
of text cannot be described as either “Caesarean” or “pre-Caesarean” in Mark. Rather, 
it constitutes its own group, with further developments evident in f!3, but with no 
significant connections with its previously regarded “Caesarean” fellow members, 
chief among which were Codex Koridethi (©) and minuscule 565 (Hurtado: 88-89). 
Yet the affinity of variation-units between P45 and W in Mark virtually reaches the 
seventy percent mark (68.9%), with P45 and f!3 registering 55.3% agreement, but no 
other MS reaching more than 44% agreement with P* (Hurtado 63; cf. 86-87). 
Hence, the line or “trajectory” of the P4 or “C” text, to the extent that it can be 
recognized at present, extends from P45 to W (in Mark) and secondarily to f!3. Codex 


40. See Epp 1989b, where the treatment of the papyri in the history of NT textual criticism 
is treated in detail. 
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W, by the way, appears to have been written in Egypt,*! but — on the basis of 
principles earlier enunciated — it would be premature and unwarranted to draw the 
conclusion that it might represent a text-type of Egyptian origin. 

In the case of the “C” text, we cannot readily refer to the standard handbooks 
to find its constituent members. This is due to the fact that so much has changed in 
the discipline in the past decades. 

Members of the “D” text group — Finally, four or five MSS (including one 
uncial) from the third or fourth century form another early cluster: P29, P48, P38, 0171, 
and perhaps P69. These have a connection with Codex Bezae (D) of the fifth century. 
The reality of a D-text (long known as the “Western” text) is not doubted, although 
it has recently been asserted that its existence “as early as the second century” is 
“quite inconceivable.”42 Admittedly, the chronological gap between the earliest rep- 
resentatives and the major MS that connects with them is greater than the gap between 
P75 and Vaticanus (B), yet it is no greater than that between P4 and Washingtonianus 
(W). Of course, no one will claim that if we had extensive portions of P29 or P48, or 
of the other early MSS in this group, they would be virtually identical to Codex 
Bezae. This later MS, Codex Bezae, has a complex history of its own, and the text 


41. H. A. Sanders 1912: v, though he gives no reason or explanation for the fourth century 
date. 

42. K. and B. Aland 1987: 55. However, their conception of the D-text is not clear, as 
appears from their several statements on the subject: (1) The claim that “it is quite inconceivable 
that the text of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis could have existed as early as the second century” 
(55). (2) The assertion that Codex Bezae’s “tendentious revision (or more probably that of its 
ancestor of the third/fourth century) is based on a papyrus with an ‘early text’ of this kind” (51). 
(3) The reference to “the phantom ‘Western’ text” (55). (4) The statement, while speaking of the 
“Early Text” (prior to the third/fourth century), that “we also find manuscripts, although only a few, 
which approach the neighborhood of the D text” (64). (5) The affirmation that these pre-third/fourth- 
century MSS include “some which anticipated or were more closely akin to the D text, but not until 
the fourth century . . . did the formation of text types begin” (64). (6) Finally, the claim that “the 
text found in Codex Bezae . . . represents (in its exemplar) the achievement of an outstanding early 
theologian of the third/fourth century” (69). 

Apparently the Alands wish to differentiate between the “D text” and the “Western” text 
(as a geographical designation) (67-69), insisting that the latter is a “phantom” [yet for generations 
no one has seriously suggested that the “Western” text was western]. A curiosity, therefore, is their 
repeated emphasis that there could be no early “Western” text because “no important personality 
can be identified at any time or place in the early Western church who could have been capable of 
the singular theological achievement represented by the text of the Gospels and Acts in the ancestor 
of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis (D)” (69; cf. 54). Indeed, if one wanted to make the case (though 
no one does) that the “Western” text was western, it would not be essential to identify a specific, 
known individual capable of producing it; after all, the canonical Epistle to the Hebrews was 
produced by someone not only unknown to us now, but also unidentified in antiquity (witness 
Origen). In the final analysis, the Alands affirm that “only the Alexandrian text, the Koine text, and 
the D text are incontestably verified” (67; cf. 243), but this apparently means the D text only after 
the second century (if we take seriously the strong statement on p. 55). Of these six statements (in 
the preceding paragraph), it seems that numbers 2, 4, and 6 are correct. 

At the Notre Dame conference, Barbara Aland appeared to accept the term “proto” or 
“pre-D-Text” to describe the kind of text in MSS like P29 and P48, implying that the D-text (though 
in her view not in existence until the beginning of the third century) represents a process, developing 
from a “proto D-Text” to a later, established “D-Text.” In their book (p. 93), the Alands do refer to 
p29, P38, and P48 as “precursors or branches of the D text.” Yet, note their caution about using the 
prefix “pre-” for any textual group (67). 
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it contains has evolved over more time and perhaps through greater exigencies than 
did the text of Vaticanus, though it has been almost impossible to determine the 
nature and scope of those situations. Yet — and this is crucial — lines of connection 
can be drawn from the four or five early MSS to Codex Bezae, and a further 
“trajectory” can be traced into the tenth century in minuscule 1739 (Acts only) and 
to the thirteenth century with minuscules 614 and 383. 

It is significant that all five of the early MSS placed in this category contain 
portions of Luke-Acts (0171 also contains a portion of Matthew), and that three of 
them contain only portions of Acts (P29, P38, P48). It is well known that the textual 
distinctives of Codex Bezae are more prominent in Luke-Acts (and especially in 
Acts) than in Matthew, Mark, or John. Though accidental, it is nonetheless extraor- 
dinary that it is precisely the most noteworthy portions of the later representative, 
Codex Bezae, that — relatively speaking — are so numerously represented by very 
early MSS. Certainly that lends more credibility to the connection with Codex Bezae 
than would otherwise be the case, and just as certainly it lends greater credibility to 
the identification of a “text-type” that includes Codex Bezae as a prominent member. 

The preceding is simply a sketch of the constituent members of each group; 
many more could be added to the “A,” “B,” and “D” clusters (though not so easily 
to the “C” cluster [but see below]). However, our interest lies in the NT papyri and 
whether more of them can be fitted into the textual scheme outlined above. It would 
be premature — and presumptuous — for me to imply that independent judgments 
permit me to place the various remaining papyri into these groups, but many of them 
have been categorized by other individuals according to their textual complexions, 
and the following is at least suggestive of the result (though new assessments and 
measurements undoubtedly are in order).*9 


1. The “A” group: P84 (6th); P&, P74? (7th); P42 (7th/8th) 

2. The “B” group: P52 (2d); P46, Po4+67, P66 (2d/3d); P}, P4, P15, P20, p23, 
p28 p39, p40, p47, p49, p53, pS, P75, p91 (3d); P13, P16, P72 [in Peter], P92 
(3d/4th); P10, p62, P71, P86 (4th); P59, P57 (4th/Sth); P14 (Sth); P56 (Sth/6th); 
P33+58 (6th); P3, P43, P44, P55 (6th/7th); Pl, P31, P34 (7th); P60, P61? 
(7th/8th). 

3. The “C” group: P* (most of Mark). In addition, though fresh assess- 
ments must be made, the following papyri are identified as mixed, with 
elements of “B” and “D”: P27 (3d); P37? (3d/4th); P8, P35 (4th); P36 (6th). 

4.The “D” group: P5, P29, P48, P69? (3d); P37?, P38, P72 [Jude], 0171 
(3d/4th); P25? (4th); P19? P21? (4th/Sth); P41 (7th/8th). 


Though the placement of each papyrus in these categories is subject to 
review and possible revision, this is a beginning. These lists take into account the 
papyri through number 76, with the addition of P&, P8, P91, and P92, for decisions 
on textual groupings are not readily available for the rest. Yet, sixty-one of these 


43. I simply rely on Metzger 1971: xxix-xxx, and his earlier groupings in 1968a: 247-55, 
with modifications from other sources. I have consulted the original publications of the most recently 
available papyri and have adopted the editors’ judgments when given. 
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eighty papyri can be placed into various textual groupings, or seventy-six percent of 
them. If their respective categorizations can be sustained, then seventy-six percent 
is a significant proportion. The textual complexion of the remaining ones will need 
to be clarified or initially determined (if possible). An obvious difficulty is that the 
procedure of classifying textual fragments really works only when there is a later 
comparative basis in larger bodies of surviving text that permits us to identify the 
kind or character of text that a particular papyrus represents. Small fragments that 
issue in no clear lines of connection to later materials are difficult to classify. 

Can this proposal on early textual groupings be buttressed in any other way? 
Certainly the quotations of Church Fathers from the same period are essential aspects 
of the data and should be utilized in the process of discriminating among early textual 
groups, and — though more complex and difficult — the early versions should be 
employed in the same way. The standard handbooks will indicate the textual groups 
that the various early Fathers and versions support, but such a discussion would take 
us well beyond the reasonable scope of the present paper. 


IV. Conclusion 


Did “text-types” exist in the first two centuries of Christianity? If so, how early and 
where? Though exact answers cannot be given to the latter questions, I have estab- 
lished reasonable grounds for concluding that three identifiable text-types were in 
existence around 200 CE or shortly thereafter: a “B” text-type, a “C” text-type, and 
a “D” text-type. I have also furnished reasons for justifying the existence of these 
text-types already in the second century. Though some may consider the “reasonable 
grounds” to be “speculative,” I would rather call them “creative.” Essentially, I have 
argued as follows: 

(1) The dynamism of the early Christian environment in the first three 
centuries stimulated the movement of Christian writings (whether later to become 
“canonical” or “noncanonical”) over wide areas of the Greco-Roman world and 
encouraged their use in various aspects of the liturgical and theological/intellectua! 
life of the church. 

(2) The dynamism of life in the Greco-Roman world — even in the outlying 
areas of Egypt (where most of the NT papyri were discovered) — permitted relatively 
easy travel and rather free transmission of letters and documents, so that the earliest 
NT papyri — though they have survived accidentally and randomly — are generally 
representative of the earliest NT texts used by the Christianity of the time in all parts 
of the Greco-Roman world. Incidentally, it is of more than passing interest that the 
NT papyri contribute virtually no new substantial variants, suggesting not only that 
virtually all of the NT variants are preserved somewhere in our extant manuscript 
tradition, but also that representatives of virtually all textual complexions have been 
preserved for us in the papyri. 

(3) Several hints, found in the NT (and in other Chnistian) papyn themselves, 
suggest that standardization procedures were in existence already in the late first or 
early second century for the transmission of Christian texts, such as the codex form, 
the nomina sacra techniques, and the possible presence of scriptoria. These stan- 
dardization procedures permit us to claim that our very earliest NT papyri had 
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antecedents or ancestors as much as a century earlier than their own time. This point 
is supported by the demonstration that the P75-B text had a common ancestor earlier 
than the third-century P75 itself. 

(4) By tracing lines of connection from the earliest papyri to later MSS with 
similar textual complexions, the broad spectrum of the early NT text can be viewed, 
revealing a range of differing textual complexions, which — at their extremes — 
merge with or blend into one another. To employ another model alluded to earlier, 
a number of distinctive textual trajectories present themselves. This model has the 
advantage of envisioning, in a chronological, developmental fashion, extended series 
of related MSS in distinctive groups. Such trajectories not only begin with one or 
more papyri and extend forward for several — and sometimes many — centuries, 
but they also extend backward to the hypothetical antecedent manuscripts/texts that 
preceded the earliest papyri. As we have observed, P?> had an antecedent whose 
existence can be established even though that MS itself is not extant, and the same 
kind of text appears later in Codex Vaticanus. The result is that a genuine trajectory 
can be drawn from a very early (though non-extant) MS to P’>, and then to Codex 
Vaticanus, and on to later witnesses. Moreover, since no canonical NT books were 
authored in Egypt, the texts had to travel to Egypt; hence, MSS copied anew in Egypt 
have trajectories reaching back to their antecedents in other parts of the very early 
Christian world. 

What is striking in this process is that one or more of the earliest papyri 
almost immediately can be connected with an early major uncial MS that has a 
simular textual complexion. The major, nonfragmentary uncials from the fourth and 
fifth centuries are Sinaiticus (X), Vaticanus (B), Alexandrinus (A), Ephraemi (C), 
Washingtonianus (W), and Bezae (D). Four of these connect with papyri to form our 
distinctive early textual groups: Vaticanus and Sinaiticus for the “B” text-type; 
Washingtonianus for the “C” text-type; and Bezae for the “D” text-type. Another 
uncial, Alexandrinus, represents the later “A” text-type and, not surprisingly, con- 
nects with some sixth- and seventh-century papyri; the remaining uncial, Ephraemi, 
is a mixed, composite MS. If such lines of connection could not be drawn, the claim 
for early “text-types” would be less credible, though by no means discredited. 

If all the groups presented as neat a picture as the B-text trajectory described 
earlier, the trajectory model would be the most appropriate one, especially if the 
MSS representative of each text-type showed the requisite seventy percent agreement 
among themselves and also the required ten percent difference in the percentage of 
agreements with the members of the adjacent text-types. Such a ten percent gap can 
generally be shown when measuring MSS that have extensive portions of text 
(whether papyri, uncials, or minuscules), but such measurements are difficult and 
less significant when attempted with the fragmentary papyri. Therefore, unless 
measurements of the latter can be refined, it may be preferable to employ the 
“spectrum” model when describing the early text-types. 

On the spectrum model, the primary colors (distinct text-types) can be seen 
immediately, namely, the B, C, and D text-types in the earliest period. As we look 
further along in time, the A text-type presents itself as an identifiable hue on the 
textual spectrum. Many of the fragmentary papyri (as specified in the lists for the 
various textual groups above) will reveal the same strong colors that identify a 
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text-type, but others will appear as shades of the brighter hues, and the early papyri 
will range broadly across the spectrum. Yet a spectrum is a spectrum: it has concen- 
trations of primary and secondary colors, with gradations of merging and blending 
hues between them. This very well portrays the early textual situation, with three 
(or four) primary concentrations that represent clearly identifiable early text-types 
and a spread of MSS between them. 

(5) Therefore, (a) since clear concentrations of MSS with similar textual 
character existed in the earliest period of transmission accessible to us, and — to 
change the figure — since lines of connection can be drawn from the papyri to major 
MSS with recognizable textual complexions, and (b) since these concentrations or 
lines of trajectory identify clusters that in turn differentiate themselves sufficiently 
from other clusters, the claim that at least three “text-types” existed in the dynamic 
Christianity of the second century may be made with considerable confidence. 
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METHOD AND USE OF PATRISTIC EVIDENCE 


CHAPTER 15 


THE TEXT OF JOHN IN ORIGEN 
AND CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA: 
A CONTRIBUTION TO METHODOLOGY 
IN THE RECOVERY AND ANALYSIS 
OF PATRISTIC CITATIONS 


Gordon D. Fee 


New Testament textual criticism has tended to view patristic citations with consid- 
erable ambiguity. On the one hand, because the Fathers so often quoted from memory 
and thus tended toward imprecision and conflation, we are told that their evidence 
“must be treated with extreme caution” (Markham and Nida 1966: 23). On the other 
hand, because they are generally earlier than most of the manuscript evidence, 
patristic citations are viewed by some as the royal road to the original NT text.! 
Unfortunately, extreme caution has often led to total neglect; however, their elevation 
aS primary evidence seems to be due to lack of proper caution. 

The thesis of this study is that in order to rescue patristic citations from 
oblivion (or neglect, due to uneasiness about ambiguity) and to allow them their 
proper hearing as textual data, two urgent tasks are before us: 1) To collect, evaluate, 
and present all the data of each Father’s NT text, and, as much as possible, to attempt 
a critical reconstruction of that text. 2) On the basis of such reconstructed texts, to 
evaluate (in some cases, re-evaluate) each Father’s text as to his place in the history 
of the NT text. 

The present study, therefore, is an attempt to offer methodology for both of 
these tasks and to illustrate the methodology with the reconstructed text of John 4 
in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria. 


I 


A few years ago in a study dealing with the use of the Fathers in NT textual criticism, 
Professor Jack Suggs suggested: “More ambitiously [than merely presenting all the 
data], we might aim at publishing ‘critically reconstructed’ texts of these patristic 


1. See esp. the work of M.-E. Boismard, in a series of articles in Revue biblique (1948, 
1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1957). Boismard’s principles and resultant text have been adopted by 
D. Mollat in his translation of John in the Jerusalem Bible (Paris, 1960). For a critique of Boismard’s 
and Mollat’s use of patristic evidence see Fee 1971b [now Chapter 16]. 
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witnesses” (1957: 147). I would urge that such critical reconstructions, especially of 
the biblical texts of the early Greek Fathers, are currently the most urgent need for 
the study of patristic citations in NT textual criticism. 

The most obvious demonstration of this judgment is that there are presently 
available reconstructed texts, or at least presentations of the full textual data, for 
most of the key Latin Fathers, while on the Greek side we have only the full NT 
text of Clement of Alexandria? and Nonnus,‘ and the Gospel of Mark in Chysostom.> 

We are not lacking studies of the other Greek Fathers’ texts, but such studies 
give results only, usually in the form of variants from the TR, or simply statistics 
based on these variants. This is understandable, in that “results” are the end-products 
of such studies, and the limitations imposed by publication tend to be prohibitive. 
Therefore, many reconstructions, or at least collections and presentations of all the 
data, which have been made in the past twenty years continue to lie in general 
inaccessibility in American universities in the form of unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tions.¢ 

The needs here are several: 1. Presentations of a Father’s text in the form 
of variants from the TR usually mean that one cannot discover a Father’s agreements 
with the TR when some part of the manuscript tradition varies. What this means 
further is that one can never collate the Father's text with any other text. Therefore, 
the amount of agreement or disagreement of a Father with the whole manuscript 
tradition is based on an arbitrary — albeit at times useful — outside factor. It is 
precisely this methodological failure which is the weakness of many attempts to 
place the text of a Father within the history of textual transmission. 

2. It is difficult to assess the results of studies where only lists of variants 
are presented. My own efforts in trying to reconstruct the texts of Origen and Cyril 


2. AMBROSE: (Luke and John) Rolando and Carigliano 1945; (full NT) Muncey 1959. 
AUGUSTINE: (Gospels) C. H. Milne (Cambridge, 1926). 
CYPRIAN: (Acts) P. Corssen (Berlin, 1892); (full NT) P. Heidenreich (Bamberg, 
1900); (full NT) H. von Soden (TU 33; 1909). 
IRENAEUS: (full NT) W. Sanday and C. H. Turner (Oxford, 1923); (Gospels) 
B. Kraft (Freiburg, 1924). 
LUCIFER CAGLIARI: (Gospels) A. M. Coleman (Amsterdam, 1932). 
TERTULLIAN: (full NT) H. Roensch (Halle, 1870); (Matt, John) G. J. D. Aalders 
(Amsterdam, 1932). 
3. Mees 1970. Although this supersedes Barnard 1899, it must be used with care. Cf. 
infra, n. 16. 
4. Janssen 1903. This must be used with extreme caution. 
5. Geerlings and New 1931: 121-42. This has the disadvantage of having been collected 
from Migne. [See now Fee 1979a for a critique and new presentation of the data.] 
6. I am aware of the following: 
ATHANASIUS: (Gospels) G. Zervopoulos (Boston U., 1955). 
BASIL: (Gospels in Moralia) H. H. Oliver (Emory, 1961). 
CLEMENT ALEX.: (Gospels) R. J. Swanson (Yale, 1956); (Paul in Stromata) J. A. 
Brooks (Princeton, 1965). 
CYRIL ALEX.: (Gospels) L. H. Witherspoon (Boston U., 1962). 
DIDYMUS: (Gospels) W. C. Linss (Boston U., 1955). 
EUSEBIUS CAES:.: (NT in Demonstratio) H. S. Murphy (Yale, 1951); (full NT) M. J. 
Suggs (Duke, 1954); (Gospels) D. Volturno (Boston U., 1956). 
ORIGEN: (Matt in comm. in Matt.) K. W. Kim (Chicago U., 1946). 
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for this study have taught me a new caution about lists of variants. Too often there 
has been an uncritical acceptance of a reading which can clearly be shown to be 
secondary to the Father. Two examples will suffice: 

a. In Tasker’s study of the text of John in Origen’s commentary on John, 
he includes as Origen’s text the co before gdgayéAdtov at 2:15 (1936: 149). This 
happens to be the reading of a non-Origenic lemma put at the beginning of Book 10 
by another hand.’ Three times in the commentary (including his real lemma at 10.20) 
Origen cites this passage, besides four adaptations which include the words xo.noas 
POAYEAALOV Ex oxyoLrviwv. In none of these does wg occur. Therefore, in spite of its 
now early contemporary support in P®& and P”, w> peayéAAtov simply is not the text 
of Origen. 

b. In Kim’s study of Origen’s text of John in his On Prayer, Comm. on 
Matt., and Against Celsus, he lists Origen as allegedly supporting the alleged 
Caesarean group (f! 124 565 et al.) in the omission of td0v A€yw tiv at 4:35 (1950: 
74). But this “omission” stands at the beginning of the cited portion (covering vv. 
35-36), which reads: “. . . b10 tod xvpiov AEyetal: Exaoate Tos OpBadporvs 21d.” This 
is an argument from silence of the weakest kind. In the Comm. on John Origen does 
in fact five times cite the passage only from éxagate to ndn, but these are interspersed 
among four full citations of the verse (at least from ovx on), in none of which is the 
clause missing. One surely is not prepared, on the basis of the shortened form of 
citation, to argue that Origen is using two different texts, one with and one without 
the clause! 

The point here is that a full presentation of the data, and a critical assessment 
of it, would tend to eliminate such dubious “variants.” And even if one feels that my 
criticisms are im error, it is only the full textual data that will help one to make that 
judgment. 

3. If the texts of the Fathers are going to have general usefulness in the 
various apparatus critici, it is important to eliminate as much ambiguity as possible 
when a Father has more than one citation of a passage. This problem has been most 
recently highlighted by the UBS edition of the Greek NT. For example, in the first 
100 variants in the Gospel of John, the evidence of Origen is cited in 48 instances, 
in 32 of which he is listed as supporting two or more readings! Although it is true, 
as the editors acknowledge, that “a Church Father not infrequently quotes the same 
passage in more than one form, often from memory rather than consulting a manu- 
script, and may therefore appear in support of different readings” (Aland et al. 1966: 
XXX), It is also true that much of the uncertainty is due to the (necessary) use of 
uncritical editions, or to the uncritical evaluation of the Father himself, that is, his 
citing habits, the kind of work in which the citation is found, etc. 

Such ambiguity will often be eliminated when a Father’s biblical text has 
been critically reconstructed. For example, in UBS? Origen is cited as supporting 
both évervev and evecvav at John 2:12. It is true that in the Commentary at 10.3 and 
13.39 extant MSS of Origen read éuetvev. But at 10.1, in a passage which has the 


7. Not only is such a long lemma at the beginning quite unlike anything else in the 
Commentary, but it fails also when collated with the lemmata and text of the commentary that 
follows. This is also Preuschen’s judgment (GCS 4.170) [See now Fee 1973a]. 
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effect of a lemma, Origen’s text reads éyetvav.8 That the plural is his correct text is 
made clear in a comment at 10.9; there he affirms that not only Jesus, but also his 
mother, brothers, and disciples éxet épetvav. 

Given the need, however, there is still a question of method in presenting 
such a text. Ideally the presentation should attempt to reconstruct the text that a 
Father used, either across a lifetime, or in a given work. Therefore, evaluation of 
cited material is a must, especially an evaluation of the Father’s accuracy. But the 
presentation must also be complete, including all known citations and adaptations 
from all available sources. 

There are two alternative methodologies which can do both. The common 
one is followed by Sanday and Turner’s edition of Irenaeus’s NT text (1923), and 
more recently by Mees in his study of Clement of Alexandria (1970). Here every 
citation or adaptation is listed separately, and the apparatus lists textual data, includ- 
ing agreements/disagreements with the MS tradition. In such editions the evaluation 
takes place either in footnotes or in the discussion of the text itself. 

The alternative is the one offered in this paper, where the texts of John 4 
in Origen and Cyril are given. Here there is a running text of the Father, as much 
aS one can reconstruct it from his literary remains. With the text there are two, 
sometimes three, apparatuses. The first is a list of citations/adaptations available only 
in translation. These are not used in the reconstruction of the text because, at least 
in Origen’s case, they are not always trustworthy representations of Origen’s Greek 
text and need to be evaluated on their own.? The second apparatus includes the 
references to all citations, the extent of text of each citation, and the complete text 
of all adaptations with verbal significance. The third apparatus lists, and frequently 
discusses, all variations, including MS variations to a single citation and any varia- 
tions in the Father’s citing of a passage. !° 

A word is necessary here about the terms “citation” and “adaptation.” In a 
forthcoming article in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1971b [Chapter 16]) I have 
offered the following definitions for patristic evidence: 

Allusion: Reference to the content of a biblical passage in which verbal 
correspondence to the NT Greek text is so remote as to offer no value for the 
reconstruction of that text. 

Adaptation: Reference to a biblical passage, which has clear verbal corre- 
spondence to the Greek NT, but which has been adapted to fit the Father’s discussion 
and/or syntax. 

Citation: Those places where a Father is consciously trying to cite, either 
from memory or by copying, the very words of the biblical text. Anyone who works 
closely with a given Father’s text will probably make a further distinction in this 
category by noting citations at times to be “strict” or “loose.” 


8. Preuschen (GCS 4) edited the text to read Eyervev against all manuscript evidence and 
against the obvious text of Origen. 

9. This is the judgment of Bardy 1920, for the Pauline citations at least. 

10. Well after this work was completed I discovered that this is very similar to the method 
of Rolando and Carigliano 1945. A comparison of their work with Muncey 1959, which also offers 
a running text, can be very instructive in some “how-to’s” and “how-not-to’s.” 
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For critically reconstructed texts such categories are not only useful, but 
imperative. Furthermore, for this study it seemed wise to err on the side of complete- 
ness, and thereby to include some significant allusions. However, for the sake of 
keeping the apparatus as uncluttered as possible, both allusions and adaptations have 
been included after the siglum “ADAPT.” 

The real danger with such reconstructions as these — and it is a real danger 
— is that one may be crossing noi only oranges and lemons, but also oranges and 
apples; that is, an eclectic text of Origen’s Johannine citations, including citations 
from the commentary, as well as the practically useless catenae fragments,! not to 
mention works written in Alexandria and Caesarea, runs the risk of trying to mix 
texts that simply will not mix. Not only may he have used different texts of John at 
different times, but his own manner of citing in a work such as contra Celsum may 
differ from that in the Commentary. Futhermore, each of his works has suffered its 
own textual fate. (It is surely not accidental that the vast majority of Byzantine 
variants from Origen’s usual Neutral text of John are found in citations where Migne 
is the best edition available!) 

Such difficulties may generally be overcome if the editor makes his priori- 
ties clear. For example, with Origen’s text I have yielded to the following priorities: 
First in importance is the text found in the Commentary on John, particularly ad loc. 
citations and adaptions. Second, the /emmata of the commentary, which in Origen’s 
text are remarkably free from later modifications (these, by the way, are often the 
only citations available). Third, citations from the commentary at places other than 
ad loc., under the supposition that he would be more likely to “look up” a passage 
here than elsewhere. Fourth, citations from other works, where geographical distinc- 
tions were always kept in view. Since this tends to present Origen’s Alexandrian 
text, readings likely to be the result of his Caesarean residence are called out in the 
text with a superscript (caes) and discussed in the apparatus. 

The same general priorities hold true for Cyril. In his case, however, one 
is dealing with a Father whose citing habits are much less exact. It is doubtful whether 
he ever consulted his biblical text when citing. He frequently — even in his Johannine 
commentary — introduces a citation py 5€ nov xal attoc 6 owtie (and he really 
means “somewhere”). Where one might expect him to have consulted his text, such 
as the catenae of proof texts in the Thesaurus, only Migne’s edition is available, and 
there the text has been thoroughly conformed to the Byzantine text-type. Further- 
more, he habitually cites some passages in conflation,!* which are separated in the 
commentary ad loc., thus indicating that they are habits of memory and certainly do 
not reflect any available copy of John. Therefore, I have yielded to the text of the 
commentary as having first priority, with /emmata second, and variants from else- 
where in the commentary and from all other works a distant third. 


11. My experience with the Johannine text in these fragments confirms the judgment of 
Brooke 1896: 1.xxv: “They are practically useless for textual purposes.” 

12. For example, he conflates John 6:51 and 33 as éyw elu 6 Getosg 6 Cav 6 éx tod otpavot 
xatapas xat Cwnv dd0v6 to xdopw (ador. 9, ador. 12, apol. orient 97, apol. Thdt. 39, Chr. un., glaph. 
Lev, Is. 3.2, Is. 3.5, Is. 5.6, Joel 1.15, Amos 8.11, Mic. 7.14, Lc. 12.10, Le. 22.14, Jo. 1.6, Jo. 4.4, 
hom. div. 15, synous. 3, thes. 11). He does the same with John 14:10 and 12:49; John 14:9, 10:30, 
and 14:10; and several others. 
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The texts here given, of course, are not suggested to be absolute. One can 
use only the materials at hand. Emendations are a tenuous procedure at best. Because 
of the clear proclivities of Origen, I have been tempted to emend his citations at 
times, especially those preserved only in the catenae fragments. The closest thing to 
emendation, therefore, occurs in an occasional bracketed reading, and the discussion 
is given in the textual notes.!9 

The point is, finally, that not only is this an attempt to recover Origen’s and 
Cyril’s texts of John, but also to present all the available data for such a recovery. 
The advantages to such a presentation are not simply to be found in the saving of 
space. One now has a text which is easily collated with the MS tradition, as long as 
such collating is done judiciously. Furthermore, the text of John from any single 
work can be quickly recovered from the apparatus, if this kind of study is desirable. 


Il 


According to Kirsopp Lake, the chief value of patristic citations “consists in the 
opportunity which they afford us of localising and dating various kinds of text in 
mss. and versions” (1928: 48). For this reason, the great majority of studies of Fathers’ 
texts have been efforts to show their textual relationships with the Greek and ver- 
sional evidence. However, as noted above, few of these studies have escaped the 
secondary methodology based on agreements in variants from the TR. Although this 
method might work accidentally — when a Father’s text is particularly close to a 
given MS or text-type — it is especially inadequate in texts with an appreciable 
amount of “mixture.”!4 

The obvious faults of the method may be illustrated from Cyril’s text of 
John 4. In this chapter his text varies from the TR 35 times, three of which are 
singular and one subsingular (4:37, word order with 579). In the remaining 31 his 
text has the following agreements: B 22, L 22, & 21, D 19, Origen 18. However, by 
simply adding one other factor, one may see how totally misleading such “agree- 
ments” are. Cyril’s text has the following number of agreements with the TR against 
these MSS: B 19, L 11, & 46, D 35, Origen 18. This should mean that ultimately 
his text will be more like that of Codex L than the others. But even these figures 
will not tell the whole story until the various agreements among these MSS vs. Cyril 
and the TR are noted. The final absurdity of all this is that in the first set of figures, 
Origen has extant text only at 25 points of variation, so that apart from the giving 
of percentages even the number of agreements vs. TR is misleading.!° 


13. See, e.g., Origen’s text at John 4:10. 

14. Although not put quite in these terms, this methodological failure was noted first by 
Murphy (1954: 167-68) in his study of Eusebius’s Demonstratio Evangelica. 

15. This methodological failure renders almost valueless a large portion of several of the 
unpublished dissertations on Fathers’ texts. This is especially true of L. H. Witherspoon’s study of 
Cyril, G. Zervopoulos’s of Athanasius, and W. Linss’s of Didymus. Zervopoulos, for example, shows 
Origen in agreement with Athanasius in John an incredibly low 23%, while D has a 27% and & a 
46% agreement, and the highest agreement is with B (47%). Witherspoon’s statistics are about as 
useless. His method “accidentally” shows the highest relationship with L, but other relationships, 
compared with those in this study, are quite out of line. 
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What is needed, therefore, is a method based on direct comparisons of texts 
which can effectively show the relationships of a Father’s text with all known MSS 
and text-types. There are two ways of doing this, depending essentially on the amount 
of extant text recoverable from the Father’s writings, or on the variable nature of 
extant text. 

When a Father has a small amount of text, usually in the form of short, 
random citations from a Gospel, such as Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, and 
Didymus in John, then the method used by Mees in his recent study (1970) is 
excellent. With complete disregard to the TR; he has analyzed the text of Clement 
by direct comparison with the MSS themselves. For each NT book he discusses 
variants under kinds of relationships, depending on the witnesses available. For 
example, he discusses Matthean citations first in relation to each of the available 
papyri, then to the “so-called Western text,” then to the “Eastern textgroup” (rela- 
tionships with B and X& are presented individually), and finally to “other groups.” 
Under these groups he also notes kinds of variations, such as “short text” and various 
kinds of grammatical variants. In John’s Gospel he does much the same, except that 
the major analysis consists of the various relations with and against P66 and P75. 
Although Mees’s work has too many errors in details to be used without caution,!® 
his methodology is basically sound and should correct the rather too easy inclusion 
of Clement’s text amoung “Western” witnesses. 

When a Father has a larger amount of text, such as Origen and Cyril in 
John, the method used in the following paragraphs shows not only a profile of general 
relationships but also the details of relationships with individual MSS.!7 

The first step of this method is to collate the Father’s text with “control” 
MSS, selected to give a broad cross-section of the various textual traditions. For this 
study I have collated Origen and Cyril with the following: 


p66 P75 B C — “primary” Neutrals (proto-Alexandrian) 

LW ¥ 33 579 892 1241 — “secondary” Neutrals (later Alexandrian) 
X% D b e — Westerns 

© 1 13 — Caesareans 

AEGAQ TR — Byzantines 


16. Mees does not always use care in his listing of Clementine readings; nor does he 
properly distinguish between citations, adaptations, and allusions. For example, he lists the citation 
6 mlotevwv Exe Conv aiwviov (Str. V.85.1) under John 3:15, with an apparatus of variations and a 
discussion in his section on Clement’s text “gegen Pap. 66, Pap. 77”! Barnard was more nearly 
correct in listing it under John 3:36. But surely this is a citation of John 6:47, since it only 
approximates the other passages, but is in fact an exact citation of the clearly prevailing Egyptian 
text of 6:47. Further, under John 3:29 a loose adaptation from Exc. Thd. 65.1 is listed (correctly), 
but to list variants from such an adaptation (Clement’s reading of Eotws as an alleged agreement 
with D) seems to be a questionable procedure. Cf. further the review by Swanson 1970, who notes 
similar errors, as well as many others in the citing of supporting evidence. 

17. With slight modifications, this is essentially the method worked out by Colwell and 
Tune 1963, which J have used elsewhere on straight text MSS (1968a). H. H. Oliver’s unpublished 
dissertation (Emory Univ., 1961) on the Gospel text of Basil’s Moralia follows such a method. See 
also the recently published study of the text of Epiphanius by Eldridge 1969. 
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47.4 90.7 
38.9 62.5 
51 64.6 
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41.2 
93.8 
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56.7 
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39.2 
37.8 
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62.5 
66.7 


L 
68 
72.2 
70.7 
45.7 
69.1 
73.2 
74.7 
52.6 
61.9 
64.9 
66 
67 
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72.2 
74.2 
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42.3 
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TABLE 15.1 
PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN MSS. AT 97 VARIATION-UNITS IN JOHN 4 


A 
61.9 
63.9 
61.5 
39.2 
83.5 
62.9 
63.2 
45.7 
93.8 
91.8 
67 
58.8 
80.4 
82.5 
92.8 
75.3 
74.2 
71.1 
80.4 
83.5 
65.6 
37.8 
37.8 
92.8 
66.7 
68.8 


(3) 
66 
62.9 
59.4 
38.1 
80.4 
57.7 
63.2 
48.5 
79.4 
79.4 
64.9 
60.8 
80.4 
773 
81.4 
773 
73.2 
71.1 
80.4 
74.2 
62.5 
40.5 
41.9 
78.4 
58.9 
65.6 


¥ 
70.1 
72.2 
67.7 
41.2 
81.4 
74.2 
72.6 
45.4 
77.3 
78.4 
82.5 
69.1 
82.5 
77.3 
77.3 
73.2 
62.9 
78.4 
78.4 
77.3 
63.5 
37.8 
41.9 
16.3 
73.6 
75.0 


Q 
58.8 
59.8 
57.3 
36.1 
79.4 
55.7 
58.9 
43.3 
90.7 
88.7 
66 
56.7 


1 
64.9 
66 
62.5 
45.4 
69.1 
62.9 
59.5 
45.4 
71.1 
71.1 
67 
58.8 
75.3 
77.3 
73.2 
71.1 
70.1 
72.2 
72.2 
71.1 
66.7 
47.3 
48.6 
73.2 
66.7 
62.5 


13 
59.8 
62.9 
55.2 
38.1 
68 
51.5 
61.1 
48.5 
75.3 
75.3 
56.7 
54.6 
74.2 
73.2 
62.9 
70.1 
70.1 
62.9 
68 
69.1 
71.9 
36.5 
41.9 
75.3 
54.2 
62.5 


33 
Ted. 
77.3 
67.7 
44.3 
73.2 
70.1 
77.9 


50.5 


67 

71.1 
79.4 
68 

71.1 
71.1 
78.4 
68 

72.2 
62.9 
70.1 
71.1 
76 

43.2 
43.2 
70.1 
69.4 
771 


579 
57.7 
59.8 
63.5 
35.1 
82.5 
66 

63.2 
42.3 
773 
78.4 
67 


58.8. 


80.4 
80.4 
78.4 
75.3 
72.2 
68 

70.1 
77.3 
63.5 
28.4 
37.8 
78.4 
65.3 
68.8 


892 
66 

69.1 
64.6 
48.5 
78.4 
64.9 
65.3 
51.5 
81.4 
79.4 
72.2 
63.9 
83.5 
74.2 
77.3 
77.3 
71.1 


1241 
63.5 
66.7 
60.4 
40.6 
57.3 
57.3 
67 


b 
41.9 
43.2 
39.7 
64.9 
37.8 
41.9 
46.6 
56.8 
39.2 
39.2 
39.2 
40.5 
37.8 
40.5 
37.8 
35.1 
47.3 
36.5 
43.2 
28.4 
44.6 


45.9 


Cyr 
71.9 
76.2 
70.5 
48.9 
69.8 
71.9 
75.5 
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All variants are listed where any two of these agreed against the rest. There are 97 
such variants in John 4, which yield the percentage of agreements found in Table 
15.) 

The relationships of these MSS to Origen and Cyril are found in Table 15.2, 
grouped in descending order of agreement. 


Table 15.2 Percentages of Agreement in John 4 between Origen and Cyril 
and the Control MSS Selected for This Study 


Origen Cyril 
B 91.7 L 77.1 
C 85.7 33 77.1 
p75 84.5 P66c 76.0 
p66" 83.3 C 75.5 
Poéc 80.6 y 75.0 
y 73.6 Poo" 71.9 
Cyr 71.4 B 71.9 
W 70.8 Orig 71.4 
L 69.4 p75 70.5 
33 69.4 A 69.8 
A 66.7 A 68.8 
A 66.7 579 68.8 
1 66.7 Ww 67.7 
579 65.3 892 67.7 
892 65.3 1241 67.4 
e 65.0 G 66.7 
E 62.5 © 65.6 
G 62.5 E 64.6 
1241 59.2 Q 64.6 
6) 58.9 TR 64.6 
b 58.8 1 62.5 
Q 56.9 13 62.5 
TR 56.9 D 51.0 
13 54.2 X 48.9 
X 45.8 e 38.9 
D 38.9 b 32.9 


This table clearly shows Origen to be a strong Neutral witness in John 4, with a very 
distant relationship to the basic Western witnesses. On the other hand, while Cyril 
appears to be more Neutral than Western, and is “secondary” within that tradition, 
his profile is far less sharp than Origen’s. The basic reason for this lies in the 
methodology: there were simply too many cases of otherwise non-related MSS 
having apparently accidental agreements against the rest, thus raising the percentage 
of agreement of all the others. 

Therefore, a refinement was worked out to clarify the profile, in which 
variants were classified on the basis of known text-types. Apart from singular read- 
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ings, they were divided into the following classes: (N = Neutral, W = Western, etc.; 
the figure in parenthesis is the number of such variants in John 4).!8 


N1 At least 3 of the primary Neutrals, with little other support (9) 
N2 P?> B alone against all others (3) 
N3 One or a few Neutrals, with little other support (4) 
W1 X& D with at least 2 OL against all others (8) 
W2 X Dor W with OL or OS support against all others (29) 
W3 X and/or D with OL and/or OS, with some Caes. against most of 
the rest (6) 
W4 X& D alone (or with one OL) against all others (6) 
WS Most OL with some Caes. against most of the rest (3) 
W6 OL with little support against all others (11) 
C Isolated Caes. with little or no support, against all others (9) 
NW1 The majority of Neutrals, with & and/or D and most OL, against 
_ most of the rest (14) [This category = “early” vs. “late”’] 

NW2 Same as NW1 but with more “late” support (8) 

NW3 A few Neutrals, with & and/or D and some OL, against most of 
the rest (4) 

NB1 The majority of Neutrals, with some Caes. and Byz. against most 
of the rest (4) [The Westerns read with the majority of 
Byzantines] 

NB2 A few Neutrals, supported by a few Byz. against the rest (1) 

NWB A few Neutrals, Western (sometimes Caes.), and Byz. against 
most of the rest (17) 
MISC A few, mostly non-related, MSS against all the rest (18). 


When Origen’s and Cyril’s texts were collated against these classifica- 
tions, their textual character became immediately clear. Neither of them has been 
influenced in any way by either the Western or Caesarean MSS. Cyril shares no 
readings of 63 in the Western categories, nor any of the nine Caesareans. Origen 
has a single, although somewhat doubtful, Western reading in class W3 (om. eis 
autov at 4:39 with X*° a e 482), and a single Caesarean reading from his clearly 
Caesarean period (om. idov Aéyw tpiv at 4:35 with fam. 1 124 565 1241 in his 
Comm. on Romans). 

The best way to discover the true nature of their Neutral relationships is 
from variants in N1, N2, NW1, NW2, and NB1. The following table puts these 
relationships into clear focus (in a descending scale, the figures in the first column 
are numbers of agreement in 9 variants in class N1; in the second column are 
agreements in 26 variants in classes NW1, NW2, and NB1): 


18. In the interest of space, these lists could not be included in the paper. The complete 
list, with supporting witnesses, may be obtained from the author. 
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Table 15.3 Manuscript Agreements with Classes of Variants 


N1 (9 variants) 


NW1, NW2, NB1 (26 variants) 


B -9 B - 24 
p75 - 8 C - 24 
Origen - 6 (of 7) p75 - 23 (of 25) 
p66 - 7 Origen - 17 (of 20) 
C -7 p66 - 22 
W -4 Ww - 20 
L -3 Cyril - 20 
A -2 L - 19 
Y -2 33 - 19 
33 -2 1241 - 14 
579 -2 Y - 13 
892 -2 579 - 9 
1241 -2 892 - 8 
Cynil -1 Chrys - 7 (of 25) 
Chrys - 1 A - 6 
E - 0 E - 2 
A - 0 A = 2 
TR - 0 TR - I 


Of two extant readings in category N2 Origen alone supports P?5 B in one (4:42 thv 
hadLav oov. |. thv onv AaAtav); Cyril reflects support of P’> B in another.!9 

The verdict is clear: Origen’s text of John 4 is a “primary” Neutral. This is 
true not only of the commentary on John, but in general of Johannine citations from 
all periods. The chief reason for his failure to have a higher percentage of agreement 
with the early Neutrals (P® P75) than he does (see Table 15.2) is that in categories 
N3 and NWB, he supports now one and then the other, when they are divided. 

Finally, it should be noted about Origen’s Johannine text that his move to 
Caesarea has scarcely affected it — at least in the Commentary at John 4. The 
significance of this is that this part of the Commentary is in Book 13, which was 
written during his Caesarean period. As Lake has clearly shown, Origen began to 
use a Caesarean text of Mark at least from Book 10 on, and used it the rest of his 
life (1928). This simply does not hold true for his text of John 4, although further 
judgments must wait until this study is completed for the whole of John. 

Cyn, on the other hand, is just as clearly “secondary” Neutral as Origen 
is “primary.” This is attested both by his failure to read more of the purely Neutral 
variants (N1, N2) and by his high level of agreements (with W L 33) where variants 
may be classified as “early” and “late.” 


19, At 4:52 there are the following variants (Cyril’s conflation is probably a reflection 
of the text of P’5 B): 

tag’ AVTIWY THY WEaV EGHLAYW Q 1241 pler TR 

THY WoaV mag’ avTwWV P65 X& CD WO f! fI3 33 579 892 pc 

THV WOAV EXELVTV PB 

TAQ’ AVIWV THY WOAV EXEL VAY Cyril 
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It is precisely this secondary character of Cyril, L, and 33 to B that led Hort 
to distinguish between his Neutral and Alexandrian text-types (WH 1881: 2.130-32). 
Although it is not a primary purpose of this paper, one may, on the basis of Tables 
15.1 and 3, make some preliminary suggestions as to the nature of the Egyptian text, 
and show thereby Origen’s and Cyril’s place in the “history of transmission.” 

In the first place, there are two levels of “primary” Neutrals: 

1) P75 B Origen, which have approximately 90% agreement among them- 
selves, about 80% with the second level (P6 C), about 70% with the third level (L 
33 Cyril), and from 70% to 55% with the fourth level (¥ 892), at the lower end of 
which there is a similar agreement with the Byz and TR. 

2) P6& C, which have approximately the same agreement with each other 
as with P75 B Origen (about 80%), but a 10% spread to the next level (L 33 Cyril), 
with whom they agree at about the same percentage as do P75 B Origen. All other 
percentages are about the same as those of level 1, except for slightly higher agree- 
ments with the Caesareans and the TR. Therefore, they are second level because 
they tend to fluctuate slightly from the basic text of P75 B Origen. 

There are also two levels of “secondary” Neutrals: 

3) L 33 Cyril. The first characteristic of this level is that they have their 
highest percentage of agreement with each other and . There is not a great spread 
to the next level of agreements (both levels of “primaries”). After that they agree 
about the same with the fourth level of Neutrals and with the Byzantines. This means, 
therefore, that while still basically Neutral texts, they have begun to absorb a good 
number of readings which later became standardized in the Byzantine text. From 
Table 15.3, W also clearly belongs to this level. The percentages of W in Table 15.1 
are misleading because it tends to go its own way so often, and it is one of the only 
Neutral MSS which has had a generous amount of Western influence in John 4. 

4) Finally, there is a group of MSS (W 579 892 1241 A) which may be yet 
distinguished from the full Byzantines as having about a 15-20% spread between 
their highest agreements and the “primary” Neutrals, which in tur is about 10% 
higher than the full Byzantines have with P* B. A glance at Table 15.3 defines these 
yet more sharply in terms of “Neutral” relationships. 

It will be also noted that codices E G A Q and the TR clearly form a text-type, 
in the same percentage categories as P’5 B. Codex A, therefore, is in no way a Neutral 
MS in John (at least in chap. 4). 

Furthermore, it will be noted that the above “levels” are only meaningful 
for MSS which are in these two text-types. All other relationships must be investi- 
gated individually, although this may be done with reference to the Neutral and 
Byzantine text.20 


20. For example, I did a quick check on Chrysostom’s text in the Homilies on John. In 
Table 15.3 he has one reading in column 1, and seven of twenty-five in column 2. This would seem 
to place him at level 4 above. However, this is quite misleading; for the one omission in column 1 
is the only reading he shares with the Neutrals; however, he reads 9 of 63 Westem variants, and 
none of the Caesarean. His text therefore appears to be “on the way” toward the Byzantine text-type. 
Where he reflects earlier readings they are predominantly Western, quite often in agreement with 
the Old Syriac. Is there a possible hint here as to the nature of the text of Antioch? 
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Finally, whatever other role may be assigned to the texts of Origen and 
Cyril, one can make some rather positive claims about their place in the history of 
the NT text. Certainly neither was the creator of a text; each simply reflects the 
predominant text of Alexandria in his day. Furthermore, the Neutral text-type is 
almost certainly not recensional in any traditional sense of the word. If it existed 
prior to Origen (P75 and his own exemplar), then who in Alexandria either could 
have, or would have, cared to create it? The relationship of the Alexandrian text 200 
years later (Cyril) to the Byzantine is a more complicated problem. I have shown 
elsewhere that a Byzantine type of textual transmission (smoothing out the text) goes 
on as early as P& (1968b). The origin of this text as a text-type is still one of the 
knotty problems of our discipline. 

In any case, a full presentation and thorough investigation of all the Fathers’ 
texts, including such men as Asterius the Sophist, who quite early (before 340) has 
an abundance of Byzantine readings, is necessary before the history from 200 to 500 
can be written with greater accuracy. 


The Texts 


The rationale for these texts is given in the body of the paper. A few words about 
Sigla are necessary. 

The works and abbreviations follow Lampe’s Patristic Lexicon. Since the 
majority of Origen’s citations are from the GCS series, locations are given by vol. 
no., page, and line. In other instances the abbreviation for the edition is also given 
(e.g., M for Migne). The same holds true for Pusey’s first five volumes of Cyril’s 
works. Most of the works in Pusey’s volumes 6 and 7 are now found in a much 
better edition by E. Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum (ACO). 

In the text itself items in parenthesis are not found in the Father’s text, but 
are given to provide context to the reconstruction. Usually these are reconstructions 
based on adaptations. Brackets have a twofold use: 1) to indicate doubt in my mind 
as to whether the true text of the Father is ever recoverable, because of his own 
and/or manuscript ambiguity, and 2) to indicate readings which are suspect because 
they differ from his ordinary text-type, and which are available only in poor editions 
or generally useless sources. The siglum (caes) in the body of the text of Origen. 
means that a variant noted in the apparatus may possibly be a reading resulting from 
his Caesarean residence. 

In the reference apparatus the /emma, when extant, is always given first, 
followed by full citations, then partial citations (with extent of text), and finally 
adaptations/allusions, which are given in full. 

In each instance the references from the Commentary appear first; citations 
from other works follow in alphabetical order. When an adaptation includes several 
verses, it is given in full in the first verse, with diagonal lines indicating approximate 
verse divisions. In the second and following verses, a cross reference is given. — 

In the adaptations, the words, or parts of words, reflecting the Father’s 
biblical text are in italics, for convenience’ sake. 
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ORIGEN 


1 (ws ovv eyvw o xuptog ott yxovcav) of Dapioato: St. "Inaods 
Thelovas padyntag moet xal Barriter [H]* "Ilwavvng. 2 — (xattor ye) 
"Tnaotc abtég obx eBdreritev, GA’ of pabytal abrod — 3 dpixev thy 
Toudalay xat dnxiASev elg thy Tadrtralaev. 4 ber (8c) adrdv ddpyecdur 
Sta vig Lapnpelas. 5 (epyerar ovv ete modtv the Lapaperas Acyouevyy 
Luyap) rAnclov ro} ywplov 6 Ewxev “laxaB 1H "Iwonp (tw view 
avtov' 6 nv Se exer) my} tod "TaxwB. & (ovv) “Inaoitc xexoma- 


6 ADAPT. [6-7] ... et ibi invenies puteum, supra quem Salvator 
noster sedebat requiescens post itineris laborem tunc / cum veniente muliere 
Samarttana et volente haurtre aguam de puteo. hom. 12.1 in Num. (7.94.13); 
Ipse Dominus cum ex itinere fatigatus fuisset. hom. 10.5 in Gen. (6.100.5). 


1 ADAPT. [1,3,4,6] xat patvetar dia to eyvwxevar tovg Pagioatoug ots 
Inaove ndAstcovag patntag noes xat Panties <n» Iwavyn¢e | agiee tyv Lovdaray 
xat anegyouevog etc tv IadsAaay, / ote ede autov dteoyecdat dia tng Lapageras, 
/ xat yevopevog mapa ty ayy rou laxwB pyar to° Jo. 13.39 (4,264.23); [1,2] 
Kat o pev rapa ty Iwawy Inooug yrywoxetat napa tog Pagioatorg BantiLwy, / 
ev tots patytat, avtov Bantwv ... Jo. 10.8 (4.178.7). 

2 ADAPT. [1,2] see. v. 1; 0 yap Xptotoc, Incovg wy, xav py Bovansde 
autog oux eBanriev, add’ of pafytat avtov, autog wy o npopntys, Jo. 6.23 
(4.133.23); Xprotog ouv ev vdatt ov Barriler, add’ ot pabytat avtov' Jo. 6.23 
(4,133.33). 

3 ADAPT. [1,3,4,6] see v. 1; [3-6] xpoetrav youv tive tpoxov aginaty 
tyv Lovdatay wat azetow etc tov Tadtdasav o xvptog, / Stnynoapevog te, emer 
edet avtov duegyecbat dia tno Lapaperag ta dAcyoueva / AAnotov tov ywelov o 
edwxev laxwB tw Iwong | napa tm myn tov laxwB, ... Jo. 13.54 (4.284.16). 

4 ADAPT. [1,3,4,6] see v. 1; [3-6] see v. 3; [4,6] we ote azo Iepoao- 
AuLwWV dinoyeto dia ty¢ Lapagperas <eig ty Tarviatav xa / pSacac ext to 
@peap xomuaoag ex tne odowogias exabecdn rap’ avtw, ... comm. in Ml. 
27:7 (10.520.12). 

5 ADAPT. [3-6] see v. 3. 

6 ADAPT. [1,3,4,6] see v. 1; [3-6] see v. 3; [4,6] see v. 4; etnep 
Se LN CYLVETO TL YPHOtWLov ex Tov Tlelv ao THS TYG, out av exadeleto ent TH 
nnyn o Inoove, ... Jo. 13.4 (4.229.25); n Se me Lapapertidos OUX OVda WEG 


* PREUSCHEN, GCS, p. 264: ‘‘<#> Rasur and. St., von d. Ausgg. 
erg.’’; BROOKE, I, p. 289: ‘'%#] om. ut videtur’’. 
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xMG &x THC Sdotmoplacg exadéleto (ovtws) ext tH MmyYN'? Gea Fv 


(we) Ext. 

7 “Epyetat yuvn (ex tag Lapaperag) avrAjoat dw. (Aceyet) 
abt & “Incotg, Adg pot metv: 8 of (yap) padntal autod amedrnrv- 
Sercav cig thy roAw, Iva tpopac ayopdawot. 9 (....) Oo yap cvyxpav- 
tat lovdator Lapapetratc. 10 anexpldy [6]? “Inootc xat elxev avry, 
Ei deus thy Swpecy tod Sod xal tle Eotiv 6 AEywv aot, Ads pot Tetv, 
ov av Frmoas abrov ual ESwxev &ve cor bdwp Cav. LL xat AEyer aUTH 7 
yuvn, Kupte, otte &vtAnua Eyets xat Td opéap eotiv Badd > nod_ev obv 


7 ADAPT. [6-7] see v. 6; Da mihi bibere. hom. 10.3 in Gen. 
(6.96.10). 


extn aptetar. Jo. 13.29 (4.254.8); extov ev ty Lapapetx napa ty ANyy Tov 
TaxwB eStSabev. Jo. 13.64 (4.297.22); mug to pev’ exateleto ent nnyng o 
Inoovus. fr. 74 in Jo. (4.541.16); extn yap wea tye quepag nv. fr. 52 in Jo. 
(4.526.18); [6,8] extyn¢ woeac ms nuepag ovans o Inaous ev ty anyn xadeadarg 
Sterey9y tH Lapapertids, | tw padntwv ext tw ayogacat toopas anedAnAvbotuv’ 
fr. 59 in Jo. (4.532.4). 

7 ADAPT. ovov emt thv Lapaperti80¢g ott etxwv avty o Inaove, dog pot 
mew. fo. 20.41 (4.384.1); apa nmpovooupevog woeretag mg [LedAAovaNS Et tO 
avtAnoat vdwg ex THG mYNS coxecdat yuvatxoc. fr. 52 tn Jo. (4.526.20); out’ 
av eheyev Ty Lapapertidt, doc woe mee. Jo. 13.4 (4.229.27). 

8 fr. 53 in Jo. (4.527.3). ADAPT. [6,8] see v. 6; 04 5e wadnrat ... ane- 
Anavéotwv ecg tnv nolw, wa toopag ayogaowow. Jo. 13.32 (4.256.9). 

9 Jo. 13.9 (4.233.32), Jo. 20.385 (4.373.25). ADAPT. tows 8 av 
emCntyjoete tig thy attiav dt’ nv Jovdator ov cvyyowvtat Lapapetrat. fr. 53 
in Jo. (4.526.24). 

10 fr. 74 tn Jo. (4.541.19); [10-11] a ... wv fo. 20.41 (4.384.2); Jo. 
13.1 (4.226.15); ov ... wv Jo 13.7 (4.231.28), Jo. 13.8 (4.233.12). 

11 (10-11) Jo. 20.41 (4.384.4); xupte ... Badv Jo. 13.7 (4.231.24); 
oute ... Badv Jo. 13.9 (4.233.34), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.35 (4.260.20). 


>» Two catenae mss. for fy. 74 read ent ty¢ yng. Cf. P8* 1241. 

© omit yap Jo. 13.9. 

4 The 6 is in the present text of fr. 74. However, Origen’s text of 
John in the catenae has been notoriously conformed to a later textual 
tradition. Since Origen’s text is most like that of B and P75, and since 
these two iss. are consistently anarthrous with this idiom, the appearance 
of the article is highly suspect. Cf. the commentary at 2,19; 8,49; 54; 
13,7,8. However, the article is found at 4,13; 8,14,19. 

e av Jo. 13.1, Jo. 13.7] omit Jo. 13.8, Jo. 20.41, fr. 74 in Jo. 
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Eye, to Odup vd Cv; 12 ur ob pelGwv ef tod matpd¢ hud “laxaf, 8 
SéSuxev huty td ppéap xal abrdg EE adrod Emev xal of viol adrod xal 
ta tpéupara abtod; 13 danexplOn 6 "Inoote xal elxev adt7, Tae 6 
tlywy &x tod OSatog tobrou! Sifqjoes méAtv’: 14 &¢ F av als éx rod 


13 [13-14] omnis, qui biberit ex hac aqua, iterum sitiet. hom. 7.5 
in Gen. (6.76.4). 

13 [13-14] omnis enim qui biberit ex aqua ista, sitiet rursum. hom. 
13.4 t% Ezech, (8.450.3). 

14 (13-14] qui autem biberit ex aqua, quam ego dedero, non sitiet 
in aeternum, sed erit fluvius in eo fons aquae salientis in vitam aeternam. 
hom. 13.4 tn Ezech. (8.450.4). 

14 [13-14] qui autem biberit de aqua, quam ego do ei, non sitiet in 
aeternum. hom. 7.5 tn Gen. (6.76.5). 

14 Qui autem biberit de aqua, quam ego do ei, fiet in eo fons aquae 
salientis in vitam aeternam. hom. 19.4 in Jos. (7.413.14). 

14 Quicumque biberit ex hac aqua, quam ego do ei, non sitiet in 
aeternum. Cant. (8.66.13). 

14 ADAPT. Qui credit inquit in me, fied in eo fons aquae salientis tn 
vitam aeternum, hom. 7.5 in Gen. (6.76.7); Quit ab Jesu aquam sibi datam 


12 Jo. 13.14 (4.238.31)sun ... IaxwB fy. 53 in Jo. (4.528.1). ADAPT. 
. €tg TOVT™E Lapapertidog Aoyov mept tov Acyopevou ur’ auTNS PPEaTOG, WE O 
laxwB edwxer arto xat avtog ef avtou extey xat of vio auto xat ta Ogeupata 
avtov, ... Jo. 13.1 (4.226.5), ev yap exisy laxwB c& autng xas of viot avtov 
xat ta Opeupata avtov ... Jo. 13.6 (4.231.10), taya Se oux adrnbeg xat to° 
laxwB ex tov ppeatog extey xat 04 viol autov xat ta Goeupata avrov: Jo. 13.9 
(4.234.1). 
13 lemma [13-14] Jo. 13.1 (4.226.10); mag ... madw Jo. 13.2 (4.227.13), 
Jo. 13.3 (4.228.7), Jo. 13.4 (4.229.24), [13-14] comm. in Mt. 12:8 (10.79.9). 
ADAPT. [13-14] ... xav vonSwow axpiBac, ex Tov Toy ev miovta ano TNS 
m™yn¢ tov IaxwB deynv radi / tov Se morta ex tov vdatoc, ov didwow o Inaove, 
mnynv vdatog ev sautm coxew addopevou etc Cwnv arwrov. Jo. 13.5 (4.230.1); 
xaL Yap EX TOUTOV, Myst, Tov vdatog Oo niwwy dipnoer nahw: fr. 54 in Jo. 
(4.528.11); Sto 0 zivwy ex tov vdatog tov voutxou dipnoes nahi. fr. 56 in Jo. 
(4.529.11). 
14 lemma [13-14] Jo. 13.1 (4.226.11); 0¢ ... atwwov Jo. 13.3 (4.228.12); 
og ... atwva [13-14] comm. in Mt. 12:8 (10.79.10), fr. 54 in Jo. (4.528.12), 
comm, in Mt. 12:8 (10.79.12), Ps. 706:5 (AS 3, p. 216). ADAPT. [13-14] 


! tov v8atog toutov lemma Jo. 13.1, Jo. 13.2, Jo. 13.4, comm. tn Mb. 
12,8] xoutov tov vdatog Jo. 13.3. 

foo Sav my lemma Jo. 13.1, Jo. 13.3, fr. 54 tn Jo., comm. in 
Mt. 12,8 (bis) ] 0 mwov Ps. 106,5; cf. adapt. in exp. in Pr, 24. This is 
almost certainly an adaptation to context, not an isolated support of X D. 
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WSatog ob éyd Sdaw adtG, [od wh Sibjoe ele tov aldva, (aAAm to 
vdwp o Swow avtw)]! yevnoetar myh év adbr@! bdatog aAAopévou ele 


biberunt et haec facta est in tts fons aquae vivae salientis tn vitam aeternam. 
Cant. 3 (8.206.16); Qsi bibst, non sitiet in aelernum. hom, 1 in Ps. 36 (M. 
12.1326); ... filet in te fons aquae salientis in vilam aelternam... hom. 
12.5 in Gen. (6.113.3); ... per affluentiam doctrinae fons aquae vivae 
salientis in vitam aeternam. Cant. 3 (8.206.21);... ubi in corde uniuscuius- 
que credentium fons aquae vivae fit salientis in vitam aeternam. Cant. 3 
(8.221.10); ... fiusnina de ventre eius fluent fons aquae salientis in uttam 
aeternam. hom. 7.3 in Is, (8.283.19); ... flumina de ventre suo educat 
aguae vivae salientis in vilam aeternam. hom. 1.2 in Gen. (6.3.26). 


see v.13; tote Se 0 miwv ex tov vdatoc, ov dwoe o Inoovs, e&e. thy yevopevany 
ev avtm anynv vdatog addouevov eco Cwrv armory, ... Jo. 13.4 (4.229.11); 
[Heracl.] xat et¢ to* ov pn dipnon Se eg tov awwva: Jo. 13.10 (4.234.20); 

. xabws avtog o Xptotog prnotv’ o muywy Ex Tov vdatog toutou ov pun dupnon 
el¢ Tov atwva, exp. in Pr. 24 (M.17.229); to Se° ov pn dewnog eto tov arwra. 
fr. 54 in Jo. (4.528.16); ... amo anyng vdatog addopevou etc Cwny autor 
pavepouueva ... J0.13.6 (4.230.382); ... tv’ ovv nu yxaptontar anynv tov 
addopevov vdatog ets Cwnv awwmov. Jo. 13.6 (4.231.8); ... ev tw xpertrove 
+S vdptag AxBovca Ex Tou vdato¢g tov yEevopevou EV avTH apxes vdato¢g aAAopuevov 
et¢ Conv arwrnov’ Jo. 13.29 (4.253.26); ovov Se exyouoa te ndy tou ahhopevou et 


Conv atwriov vdatog Sta to etpyxevat’ Jo. 13.8 (4.233.100); ... xat xnyag vdatog 
addopevou etc Cwnv atwvov. Cels, 6.20 (2.91.5); ... wa anyn vdatog addopevou 
eg Cwny atwvioyv xy ev avtoig hom. 19.4 in Jos. (7.413.14); ... addrov exovta 


Totajoug Ev autw addopEvoug ets Cwny atwriov, fr. 22 in Jer. (3.208.16); ... 
ap’ HG TmoTALOL pevoovety vdatog addouevov eg Cwny aiwviov. fr. 165 in Le. 
(9.294.22); exav exywow ev eautow.g notaousg vdatos addomevou etc Cwyy arwrvioy. 


or. 30.3 (2.395.8). 


h Siupycet comm. in Mi. 12,8 (bis), Ps. 106,5] 8unon fr. 54 in Jo. 
(bts), exp. tn Pr. 24; cf. Heracleon's text, Jo. 13.10. 

‘ The words ov uy Stwyoet etc. apparently had fallen out of Origen’s 
exemplar for the commentary due to homototeleuton (cf. C* 13 477 543 
726 1200 1375 1573 cop). Not only are these words missing from the 
lemma and the one full citation in the commentary, but also from the 
adaptation at 13.4. However the six citations in other works which in- 
clude ob ph Sibjoet ele tov aldva indicate that Origen did know the nor- 
mal text. Cf. the discussion in E. HAUTSCH, Die Evangelienzitate des 
Origenes (TU 343; 1909) 130-31. 

Iam ev auta lemma Jo. 13.1, Jo. 13.3] ev avutw myn is supported 
only by the adaptation at Jo. 13.4 (4.229.11). The contemporary P* 
is the only other Greek witness to this word order. 
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Cony alwviov. 15 rA€yer xpdg atrdv } yuvyn, Kupte, 86¢ por totro +d 
Gdwp, (va wh Sipd, pndt Sdoywyor evddde dvrrciv. 

16 déyer abrH, “Yraye pavyodv cov tov &vdpak xal cade evddde. 
17 anexployn 4 yuvh xal elev, Odx Eyw kvdpa. Abyer adt7 & "Iynaois, 
Kordig.elrag Sr. “Avdpa obx Eyw.! 18 mévte yap dvdpac Eoyes, xal viv 
dv Eyes obx Eatw cou d&vip* toto aAnbes elpynxacg. 19 Adyar adtG Ff 
yovy, Kupte, Sewpd br. xpopyrns ef ob. 20 of rattpes hudiv tv rH 
Sper tobtw moocexvvynoav’ xal Opetc™ Adyete Eri2 ev ‘lepocoAdpors 


15 Da mihi Domine hanc aquam, ut non sitiam, neque veniam huc 
haurire, hom. 7.5 tn Gen. (6.76.5). 

20 Patres nostri omnes in hoc monte adoraverunt, et vos dicitis 
quia in Hierosolymis est locus, ubi oportet adorare. princ. 1.1 (5.19.20). 


15 lemma Jo. 13.7 (4.231.21); «Spe ... avrrew Jo. 20.41 (4.384.6); 
Bog... averew Jo. 13.10 (4.235.11); 80¢ ... vdwp Jo. 13.1 (4.227.1), Jo. 
13.7 (4.231.29), Jo. 13.8 (4.233.11), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.10 (4.235.8). 

16 lemma [16-17] Jo. 13.8 (4.232.7); umaye ... evOade Jo. 13.4 
(4.229.30), Jo. 13.8 (4.233.9), Jo. 13.11 (4.235.34); puvncov ... evOade 
Jo. 13.11 (4.235.26). ADAPT. [Heracl.] ev Se o Hpaxdtewv mpog to° Aeyes 
avutn, nat, Snrov ott totouto tL Afywv, et Sererg AaBetv touto to vwp vunaye 
puwynoov tov avdga cov: Jo. 13.11 (4.235.16). 

17 lemma [16-17] amexprdy ... avdpa Jo. 13.8 (4.232.8); lemma [17-18] 
Acyer ... exw Jo. 13.9 (4.233.15); oux exw avépa Jo. 13.8 (4.233.14), Jo. 
13.9 (4.233.28); xadrwe ... av8px Jo. 13.9 (4.233.29). ADAPT. [Heracl.] 
etta mpog touto’ adndeg exgnxac ots avdoa ov exess prow: Jo. 13.11 (4.235.34); 

. gnaw, xadwe Aeyesg avdoa pon exetv. fr. 57 in Jo. (4.530.14). 

18 lemma [17-18] Jo. 18.9 (4.233.16); xevte ... avnp (om. yap] Jo. 13.62 
(4.296.6); mevre ... eoyes fr. 57 in Jo. (4.530.19), fom. yap] Jo. 13.11 
(4.236.3); xac ... avnp fr. 57 tn Jo. (4.531.6); tovto adrndeg etpyxag Jo. 
13.9 (4.233.30). 

19 lemma [19-20] Jo. 13.12 (4.236.16); Sewpw ... ov Jo. 13.12 
(4.236.29), Jo. 13.63 (4.296.7). 

20 lemma (19-20) Jo. 13.12 (4.236.17), Jo. 13.13 (4.237.16); ot ... 
npocexuvnoav Jo. 13.14 (4.238.33), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.15 (4.239.22); o- matepec 
yuwv Jo. 13.12 (4.236.30). 


k gov tov avSpa lemma Jo. 13.8, Jo. 13.8, Jo. 13.11] tov avdpa cov 
Jo. 13.4, Jo. 13.11; cf. Heracleon’s text. 

1 avSpa oux exw lemma Jo. 13.9] ovx exw avdpa fo. 13.9 (4.233.29). 
Heracleon supports the Western reading avdpa oux cyets. 

m In the citation at 4.237.16, Origen reads vpets Se, which is a con- 
textual adaptation. After mpocexivncav he has added a parenthetical 5e- 
xvicg td Dap Gelv. 

8 ott Jo. 13.13 ] omit lemma Jo. 13.12. 
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éotiv 6 téxog Sov moooxuvety Set. 21 rAéyer adtH O “Inoods, Mloreve 
ol, yovar, Ste Eoyetat dpa Ste obte év 1a Sper tobtw ote ev ‘lepoao- 
AYpoLG® TMpocxuvyceterieses) +6) matol. 22 busetg mpooxvvette 6 ovx 
olSate * hwets mpocxuvotpev 6 olSapuev, tt ) cwrnpla ex? tév ‘Tovdalwv 
éotly. 23 adr Epyetat Hoa, xal viv éartiv, Ste of dAndivol mpocxuvyntal 


21 Venit hora ut veri adoratores neque in Hierosolymis neque in 
hoc monte adorent patrem. princ. 1.1 (5.19.25). ADAPT. uti iam neque 
in monte Garizim neque in Hierosolymis sit locus, ubi oporteat adorare. 
hom. 17.1 tn Jos. (7.401.3). 

23 ADAPT. Nunc enim illud est tempus quando vert adoratores 
adorant patrem neque in Hierosolymis neque in monte Garizim, sed tn 
spiritu et veritate. hom. 13.3 in Gen. (6.118.9); ... sed vert adoratores, qui 
adovant patrem, in spiritu et veritate adorent. hom. 17.1 in Jos. (7.401.4). 


21 lemma Jo. 13.16 (4.239.26); [21,24] om ... matpr Cels. 6.70 
(2.140.21); ovte! ... matpe Jo. 13.14 (4.238.27), Jo. 13.16 (4.240.11,14); 
(Heracl.] meoteve pot, yuvat Jo. 13.16 (4.239.30). ADAPT. mag youv w Xptoros 
extdedyuynxev ovte ev Iegocoduuorg ovte ev tw twv Lapapettwv oper mQ0cxuVEL 
<w dew, .. Jo. 1.6 (4.11.14); ocov pev ovv ovderw ednAvdev yn vo tov xvptou 
ELon[Levy, WOU, OTE OUTE EV TH ODE TOUT® oOUTE Ev TEeQodOAULOLG NOOGXYYNOOLELW Tw 
nmatot, ... Jo. 18.13 (4.238.2); ore pevton ye ovte ev TH OMEL TOUTM oUTE EV 
Iegooodvupors x1g mpooxvver, ... Jo. 13.16 (4.240.23); d:omep ovx etpytat, oute 
ev IepocoAupotg mpocxuvyncete tw Sew, ara ovte ev Tepocodvpolg ngooxuvnaete 
tm mate. Jo. 13.16 (4.240.25). 

22 lemma Jo. 13.17 (4.240.28); ot ... eotwy Jo. 13.17 (4.241.28); 
(Heracl.] Jo. 13.19 (4.243.15). ADAPT. nrweg ov capes tie tpomov 1 owrngia 
ex twv Lovdatwy ywerat; Jo. 13.17 (4.242.3). 


23 lemma add’ ... wrnderqa Jo. 13.18 (4.242.8); lemma uar yap ... 
autov Jo. 13.20 (4.244.1); ad’ ... eatty Jo. 13.13 (4.238.19); epyerac 


° The word order ovte ev IepocoAupotg oute ev tw opet tovtw occurs 
in the allusion in Jo. 1.6, in Cels. 6.70, and in the Latin translation of 
de Princ. 1.1. This word order is attested elsewhere in cod. 28 and the 
lemma of Cyril of Alexandria’s commentary (although not so twice in 
the comm. ad loc:). 

pi(ecaes) Tn the citation in Cels. 6.70 Origen reads mpooxuvycovet. 
This may be a ‘‘Caesarean”’ reading (cf. fam. 13). However, it is probably 
nothing more than an adaptation to context (cf. Jo. 13.13, which is 
followed by the rather confirming adaptation in 13.16 [(4.240.25], ‘‘There- 
fore it is not said ‘neither in Jerusalem shall you worship God’ but ‘neither 
in Jerusalem shall you worship the Father’.’’). Since the Cels. reading 
comes in a citation combining verses 21 and 24, mpooxuvqsovar may simply 
be a reflection of verse 23. In any case it is a doubtful Caesarean reading. 

a ex lemma Jo. 13.17, adapt. Jo. 13.17 (4.242.3) ] ano Jo. 13.17 
(4,241.28). | 
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TMpooxuvyjsover TH marpl év mvevpate xal dAndela: xal yap & math 
tTotoutous Cntet tobe mpoaxuvodvtas adtov. 24 nvetpa 6 Sede, xal tots 
mpooxuvouvtag altov Ev mvevuart xal dAndela Set mpooxuvetv. 25 Aéyer 
aura h yuvy, OlSar br. Mecalas Epyerar, 6 Asydpevog Xprotd¢* Stay 
EXOy txetvoc, dvayyeret® hutv Exavra.' 26 Adyer adt7 & "Inoods, "Eya 
elut, & AcAGv aot. 

27 Kat exit volta FaAdov of pxdyral adrod, xal 2dabpatov Sr 
Yeta yuvarnds erdrcr° obdelo wévror ye elev, Tl Unretc; 4, Tl Acdrcte 


24 Deus spiritus est, et eos qui adorant eum, in spiritu et veritate 
oportet adorare. princ. 1.1 (5.17.2), tdem. (5.19.26). 

24 Spiritus Deus est, et qui adorant eum, in spiritu et veritate 
oportet adorare. hom. 26 in Lc. (9.153.5). 

24 Deus spiritus est. princ. 1.1 (5.18.3), tdem. (5.19.12,17), hom. 
4.1 in Lev. (6.316.16). 


. covw Jo. 13.14 (4.238.26). ADAPT. c&cotiv ouv xat ev Tw Avevpats xat 
adnGeig mpooxvvety Tw Rares ore ov povov eQystat wpa BAX xal wv ECTiY, 
... Jo, 13.14 (4.238.23); xnpyteov Se ott of adnOevor apooxvvytat ov jovov 
EV pedMoveyn WEG DAAq Kat EveoTynXULE NPOOxXUYOVaL TW NATEL EY AVEVpATE xat 
adnbea Jo. 13.18 (4.242.29); ... ev tw nvevpati xat adnberg noooxvynoets 
tw Sem. Ps. 64:2 (AS 3, p. 74). 

24 lemma Jo. 13.21 (4.244.17); Cels. 2.71 (1.193.20), [21,24] Cels. 
6.70 (2.140.23); Cels. 7.27 (2.178.17); mvevpa o Seog Jo. 13.21 (4.244.25), 
Jo. 13.23 (4.247.12), Cels. 6.70 (2.140.11), tdem. (2.140.19). ADAPT. 
oa pabwvy ort szvevsa o Peo, rvevpatixnug Axtpevwv aut@ zvevpats xas adnderg 
ouxett Se tumixag mpooxuvet Tov twv oAwV Tatepa xat Syutoupyov. Jo. 1.6 
(4.11.16), [Heracl.] xpog toutotg to° ev rvevpate xas alnberg noooxuvercdat Tov 
Beov. Jo. 13.19 (4.243.25); [Heracl.] eg pevrot ye to° xvevxya o Geog. o IIpa- 
Wewv pnaw... ta Se vous mpooxuvouvtac ev xvevyats xat adnbeg det npooxvuvery 
oapyvitery vourlwv prow: fo. 13.25 (4.248.28); ... &° wv edSakbev ott ovux ev 
Gapx des mpooxuvery nar capxivatc Buotate tov Seov aA’ Ew mvevpati, ... aa 
‘MAL OUX EV TUMOIG MpCONUVELY JEL TH MaTOL AA’ Ev adnbeg. Cels. 6.70 (2.140.24). 

25 lemma Jo. 13.26 (4.250.4); oa ... anavrn Jo. 1.5 (4.10.15), Jo. 
1.21 (4.26.6); otav ... amavra Jo. 13.27 (4.251.11), tdem. (4.251.22). 

26 lemma [26-27] Jo. 13.27 (4.251.28); eyw ... cor Jo. 1.21 (4.26.8). 
Jo. 13.27 (4.251.24), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.28 (4.252.33). 

27 lemma (26-27) Jo. 13.27 (4.251.28); ecdavpatov ... edarer Jo. 
13.28 (4,252.31). 


r ot8a lemma Jo. 13.26. Jo. 1.5] otdapev Jo. 1.21. The comment 
immediately following the lemma supports the singular as Origen’s true 
text. It begins: d&Etov Weiv mig } Lapapettig ... thy napovelav Xptotod 
mpoadoxa. So also HAUTSCH, op. cit., p. 131. 

*avayyerer Jemma Jo. 13.26, Jo. 1.21, Jo. 13.27 (bis) ] anayyere Jo. 1.5. 

t anavra lemma Jo. 13.26, Jo. 1.5, Jo. 13.27 (bts)] navre Jo. 1.21. 
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pet’ abtys; 28 dpijxev obv thy bSplav abryc H yuvyn xal aryAdev ele 
chy wddw xal ASyet Tolg &VOpwrorc, 29 Acite tSetve &vdpwrov S¢ elrév 
por navra [A] éxolyoa: pyntt obtés Eativ 6 Xprotéc; 30 EEHAdov Ex tHe 
TrOAEWS Xa Hoyovto mpd avrdv. 

31 °Ev +6 perakd jodtwv abrov of wadytal Aéyovtec, ‘Paffl, 
paye. 32 6 88 elev abtots. "Eyam Bpdow Exw payetv fv dete obx 
olSare. 33 EAcyov obv of padnral mpdc &AAHAOUS, My tig Hveyxev adie 
payetv; 34 Abyer adtotc & "Inaotc, "Eudv BoGpa éotw tva motjow 716 


34 Meus cibus est, ut faciam voluntatem eius, qui me misit, et 


28 lemma [28-29] Jo. 13.29 (4.253.7); apyxev ... yuvn [om. ovv] Jo. 
13.31 (4,255.21). ADAPT. [28-30] ewe agetoa ryv vdgiay avtng n yuvn ane- 
ABovaa et¢ tyv nodw evap tog avBownoicg: Jo. 13.28 (4.252.19); tg Lapapettido¢ 
XaTAALTOVENS tT7Y vdglay xat arednAvduLag Etc THY NOAW UTEP TOU EVaYyEALoacHat 
wa mept tov owtypos. Jo. 13.51 (4.279.14). 

29 lemma [28-29] Jo. 13.29 (4.253.8), [28-30] fo. 13.28 (4.252.21), 
Jo. 13.63 (4,296.8); mavra « exotnoev Jo. 13.29 (4.253.17), idem. (4.253,30); 
(Heracl.] pnw... Xprotog Jo. 13.31 (4.255.28). 

30 (28-30] fo. 13.28 (4.252.22), Jo. 13.30 (4.254.33); e&nrAdov [+ de] 

. Torewg Jo. 13.31 (4.255.29). ADAPT. ... exetxep xat autor eEnddoy ev 
Totouvtes Ex TG moAewo xat NOYovto xoo¢g avtov. Jo. 13.30 (4.254.29). 

31 lemma Jo. 13.32 (4.256.1), Jo. 13.32 (4.256.20). ADAPT. xat ouvye 
... eyeypamto: ev de vw petaty edeyov avtw ot padntat, oafpt, gaye. Jo. 
13.32 (4.256.22). 

32 lemma Jo. 13.33 (4.257.20); eyw ... ot8ate Jo. 13.34 (4.259.8), 
idem. (4,259.11), idem. (4.259.14), tdem. (4.259.17). ADAPT. ... ews 
Taxa PHacouev Ext to THY auTHY Powoy Payer tw viw tov Deov, NY ext Tov 
TApOVTOG OL LaDnTAL ovx oldaaw. Jo. 13.34 (4.260.11). 

33 lemma Jo. 13.35 (4.260.14); untig ... payew fr. 59 in Jo. (4.531.18). 
ADAPT. ... wymote Brerovteg te Setotepov of padntat pacity moog adAndouc- 
Hy tig Nveyxey avtm gpayew; Jo. 13.35 (4.260.21). 

34 lemma Jo. 13.36 (4.260.27); epov ... epyov comm. in Mt. 16:7 
(10.487.2); euov ... we Jo. 13.36 (4.261.19), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.38 (4.263.14); 
texetwow ... epyov Jo. 13.36 (4.261.33). ADAPT. oxep yap xat expattev 
o Incoug zowwv to bednua tov neppavto¢g avtov xa: Tedetwv avtov tO EQYyOY, ... 
Jo. 13.34 (4.259.9); ... mpwrtov pev eva nownoy to Bednua tov neEupavtog autor. 
Jo. 13.37 (4.262.22); [Heracl.] ... ott petQov eottv o etyev Bowua aye, 
omep nv Noinoa to Bednua tov neppavtog avtoyv xat tedetwoat To epyov avutov. 
Jo. 13.35 (4.260.24); ... xaSa Ayer, euxov Bowua ect tov noinoa to Bednya 


“a Jo. 13.28, Jo. 13.29 (bis) ] ooa lemma Jo. 13.29, Jo. 13.63. Al- 
though the reading of the Jemma is supported by the later citation, the 
text of the commentary reads « three times in the immediate context 
of v. 29. 
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Frypwa vou népdaveds pe xal reActadaw adtod 1d Epyov. 35 ody pets 
Aéyete Set [Ett] vetpaynves torw xat 6 Seprouds Epyerat; lob A€yw 


perficiam opus eius. hom. 7.3 in Lev. (6.381.20), Cant. 2 (8.120.9), hom. 14.2 
tn Esech. (8.453.13). | 

34 Meus cibus est, ut faciam voluntatem eius, qui me misit. hom. 
17.6 in Num. (7,165.24). 

34 Meus cibus est, ut faciam voluntatem eius, qui me misit, et 
consummem opus eius. hom. 3.3 in Is. (8.257.1). 

34 Mea est esca, ut faciam voluntatem eius, qui me misit, et perficiam 
opus ipsius. comm. in Mt. 16:7 (10.487.2). 

34 Mea esca est, ut faciam voluntatem eius, qui me misit, et perfi- 
ciam opus eius. comm. ser. 86 in Mt. (11 198.1) 


Tou meuparrog us. sel. in Num. (M. 12.584); ... ov tpomov Xptotog xexwen- 
xev, 0 edSav xoinoat to edna autouv tov matpog xat mav auto tedewwoag. or. 
26.3 (2.360.28). 

35 lemma Jo. 13.39 (4.263.32); lemma Sov ... nn Jo. 13.42 (4,267.28); 
ovy ... dy Jo. 13.40 (4.265.22); tdem (4.266.25); Jo. 13.45 (4.271.21), 
comm. tn Rom. (JTS, 13, p. 221), idem. (JTS, 14, p. 12); ovux ... epyetas 
Jo. 13.39 (4.263.36), idem. (4.264.27), Jo. 13.40 (4.267.3); ete ... epyetat 
Jo. 13.40 (4.266.14); exapate ... ny Jo. 18.40 (4.265.27), idem. (4.266.35), 
Jo. 13.42 (4.269.1), Jo. 13.47 (4.273.16), Jo. 28.4 (4.393.33), hom. 5.13 
tn Jer. (3.43.9), or. 13.5 (2.329.21); exapate ... vpav Jo. 13.42 (4.267.30); 
Seacacte ... ny Jo. 13.44 (4.271.7). ADAPT. ov yap expny pacxetv to’ 
ovy vue Aeyete ous Ett TEeGoupes Hucpat xat o Pegropuoc epystat, } ETL TeDoapA etm 
xat o Peguopog eoystat. Jo. 13.40 (4.266.8); ... amtovra etg tov Dadciaav ore 
ETL TETPAUNVOS aimev sic tov Begioyoy. Jo. 13.39 (4.265.6); ... eye ote Te- 
Teaunvos eotw xat o Begiopog egyetat. Jo. 13.40 (4.265.33); exagate touc 
opbalyuoug vywy Biorep o towouteg ovdse Peacetat tag yweas xav wat Aevxat mQ0¢ 
Beguspov nén. Jo. 13.42 (4.268.11); ... wa Beagwvtar tac yweac ots Aevxat 
ecowv np0¢ Pegeapov non. Jo. 13.44 (4.271.13); ... toug enagavtag tovc opbad- 
fhoug Kata tag uroiyxacg tou awtjpog Hwy Inaov, wa Peagwvrat tag ywoag mug 
noav devxas nooo Peguspov én, ... Jo. 13.49 (4,276.11); xat ove Aevan corey 
nén moog Bepiopov eEeott pot Aotrov AaBew ... comm. I Cor. 41 (JTS, 9, 
p. 512). 


v en. lemma Jo. 13.39, Jo. 13.39 (4.264.27), Jo. 13.40 (4.267.3); 
cf. adapt. Jo. 13.40 (4.266.8), Jo. 13.39 (4.265.7) ] omit Jo. 13.40 (4.265.22), 
Jo. 13.40 (4,266.25), Jo. 13.39 (4.263.36), comm. in Rom. (bis); cf. adapt. 
Jo. 13.40 (4.265.33) ] omit ott Jo. 13.45 (4.271.21). The adaptation at 
13.40 (4.266.8), ‘not, yet four days or yet four years. ..’’, seems to verify 
ett as Origen’s true text. However, there is an unusually high incidence 
of omission, which is the text of P’§ DL ef al. 
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Uptv, *leses) Exdoate tous dpdarpols bpav xal Feacacde tag ywpac 
bt. Acuxal elow modo Septopdv Hdy. 36 6 SeplOwv proddv AapBaver xat 
ouvayet xaoroy ele Cty ataveov, fva 6 orelowv pod yalpy xat 6 SeplCwv. 
37 év yap toute & Adyosg Eaotlv* dAnSivdsg Sti “AAAs Eativ 6 onelpwv xal 
DAG 6 FeplOwv. 38 Eyw anéortera buac Fepllew 6 ovy Yuet xexorrc- 
xate* GAAot xexomtiaxactv, xal bucte elo tov xdmov alto cicednAvdate. 

39 ’Ex 8& tH¢ méAews exelvng moAAol éExtotevoav [ele adtov]” trav 


38 alii laboraverunt et vos in laborein eorum introistis hom, 6.11 
in Ex. (6.202.19). 


36 lemma Jo. 13.43 (4.269.9), Jo. 13.47 (4.274.2); 0 Septwv ... 
‘atwvtoyv Jo. 13.43 (4.270.6), Jo. 13.43 (4.270.12), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.46 
(4,272.4), or. 13.5 (2.329.22); 0 Sepilwv prodov AapBavet Jo. 13.47 (4.274.9); 
ouvayet ... atwviov Jo. 13.45 (4.271.34); wa ... Sepilwv Jo. 13:46 (4.272.18), 
Jo. 13.48 (4.275.15), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.49 (4.276.18). ADAPT. rag o Begi-. 
Cov piobov AauPaver xat ovvayer xagmov ei¢ Cwny aiwriov wa mag 0 OneipwY opoV 
yaton xat nag o Peotlwy Jo. 13.47 (4.274.10); ... 0 onetpwy opov yaiper xat o 
Beoilwv ... Jo. 13.46 (4.272.32); eva pev ote AauPaver piovov, etepov Se ote 
ovvayet xapnov etc Cwnv aiwnov. Jo. 13.45 (4.271.27). 

37 lemma Jo. 13.49 (4.276.3), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.49 (4.276.29); ado! 

. Sepitwv Jo. 13.43 (4.270.16), tdem. (4.270.25). ADAPT. ... adrndes to: 
addog o onetowy, xat adhoc Bepitwv: Jo. 13.41 (4.267.19); xat ovtw SyAov mug 
adhoc o aonetowy xat adhoc o Beorlwr. Jo. 13.49 (4.276.11). 

38 lemma Jo. 13.50 (4.277.3), [om. eyw] Jo. 13.41 (4.267.20), Jo. 

13.47 (4.274.6); addror ... etoednrAvdate Jo. 13.50 (4.278.28), [Heracl.] vpets 
. etoednrvdate Jo. 13.50 (4.279.2). 

39 lemma Jo. 13.51 (4.279.11), [39-40] Jo. 13.30 (4.254.34). ADAPT. 

. eravaranBaver 1 ypapy ta rept Twv EAnAVSOTwWYV Ex TIS MOAEwWS TPOG avUTOV 

xa MoTEvoavtwy Oia THY papTupiay TNC yuvaixog Aeyovans OTL: ELTEY pot NaYTa 


w(caes) Qinit wou Acyw vutv comm.in Ron. (bis). Cf. fam. 1124 565 1241. 
Although this citation is from a catena, its interesting double history seems 
to make it a genuine reflection of Origen’s Johannine text during his later 
Caesarean period. A whole paragraph from Origen’s commentary has 
been preserved in the catenae under two different passages in Romans 
(under Rom. 3,21 and 7,7), and this Johannine citation appears in the 
middle of the paragraph. In both places the clause is missing, and this 
has been confirmed now by the Tura fragment (J. SCHERER, Le Caire 
1957). 

x The citation from Heracleon has the word order of D: eatw o Aoyos. 

y eg avtov Jo. 13.30 ] omit lemma Jo. 13.51; cf. adapt. Jo. 13.51, 
Jo. 13.52. Probably the omission here represents Origen’s text. If so, it 
is one of his very few Western readings (= &* 482 ae). 
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Lapapertay Sia vov Adyov tH¢ yuvatxds paptupovans bre Elarév por 
navta (&]* Exolnaa. 40 de obv HAdov mpdc adtdv of Lapapetrat, Apdreav 
avtov petvar map’ abrotc: xat Euewev exet S00 Huépac. 41 xal nord 
mAcloug énlorevaav did tov Adyov atrod. 42 tH St yuvatxl Breyov, 
Ovbxéte Sad Thy AcAukv cov** motebopev’ abtol yap dxyxdapev, xal 
oldapev Sti dAndiig ottds eotiv®> 6 cwthp tod xdcpou. 


oga exotnoa. Jo. 13.51 (4.279.20); 7 prev ovv apyy twyv ano te Lapaperac 
meatevovtwy moAAwv nv o Aoyos tTHS yuvaixos pagtYeoVONS OTt, ELEY pot MayTa 
a exoinoa. Jo. 13.52 (4.281.2); [Heracl.] 0 8° Hpaxtewy to pev ex tno nodews 
avVTL TOU’ Ex TOU xoGLOU eFetdnpev’ to Se° dia tov Aoyoy ty¢ yuvaixos. Jo. 13.51 
(4.279.31). 

40 lemma [40-41] Jo. 13.52 (4.280.5); [39-40] we ... avtote Jo. 13.30 
(4.255.2); nAdov ... Leapapertat Jo. 13.30 (4.255.4); epewev ... ynuepag Jo. 
13.52 (4.280.10). ADAPT. ... o¢ Lapage:tas epwrwoww tov Inoouv, ovy ta 
fey ev tT) rode, Aa nag’ autos. Jo. 13.30 (4.254.26); ... xa agwrwy avroy 
Hewat mag’ avtoi. ov yeypamrat Se peta touto, ott etonAfev et¢ THY TAL, 
ar’ eperver exes Ovo nueoac. Jo. 13.30 (4.255.6); ... o Iwawne ov rerotnxev to ° 
nowtwy avtov o Lapaperrat erceASetv ete THY Laapetav, y etoedfetv etc THY TOAty, 
arn peat nag’ autor. Jo. 13.52 (4.280.21); ... ov prot xar emewev ev ty 
moAet exetvy Ovo nuepas yn epetvev ev tH Lapapetg, adr’ evewev exer. Jo. 13.52 
(4.280.25); ... ott dvo nueoac petvag exes mapa tog Lapapevow ... Jo. 13.39 
(4.264.32); ... xatodimwv tous cowtnoavtag avtoy uewwas nap’ autos. Jo. 13.56 
(4.287.13). 

41 lemma [40-41] Jo. 13.52 (4.280.6). ADAPT. [41-42] » 8 avknatc 
xat o rAndvcpLOg tav WOAA@ mAetovwy mtotTEvovtwy / ouxett dia tov Aoyow tN¢ 
yuvatxog | advan dia tov Aoyov autov. Jo. 13.52 (4.281.4). 

42 lemma Jo. 13.53 (4.281.27); ovxett ... xoapov Jo. 13.30 (4.254.13). 
ADAPT. [41-42] see v. 41; apvouvrat my dia try Aadiay me yuvatxog motiv. 
AXPELTTOV EXELVNG EVPOVTEG TO AxXNxXOEVaL aUTOV TOU GWTNPOG, WoTE xaL EldEVat OTE 
adnGwes ovtocg eativ 0 owtne tov xoopov. Jo. 13.53 (4.281.300); adda ye ava- 
yxatotata mpog thy Stapopav tov Aoyou twv Layapettwv eotiv ovxets dia trv Aadiav 
TLOTEVOVTWY TYG ‘YUVALKOG GAA’ axNnxOOTMY KaL ELOOTWY OTL OUTOG EOTLY 0 OWTNE 
tov xoopov. Jo. 13.53 (4.283.16); [Heracl.] HpaxAewy Se amdovotepov exdc- 
Buwv to’ ovxets dca tH ony Aahav mictevopey Prot AEtTELV TO LLOVHY. ETL LEV YAP 
TpoG To’ autoL yao axnxoaper, xat oWapev ots oUTOG EGTILY O OWTNE Tov xogpLoU 
eyjaw. Jo. 13.53 (4.283.22). 


ta Jo. 13.30. Jo. 13.52] osa lemma Jo. 13.51; cf. adapt. Jo. 13.51. 

*s Origen’s text is that of P7§ B; Heracleon reads thy ony Amttav 
with the majority. 

v” alnfws outros scotty lemma Jo. 13.53, Jo. 13.53 (4.281.32) ] 
outog eotiv adndws Jo. 13.30 ] omit wanSw¢ Jo. 13.53 (4.283.18) and 
Heracleon. 
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43 Mera 8& tag SU0 Huépac EbHAdev exctdev ele thy Padrrdalav: 
44 adbtds yao "Inaotc tuaptipyncey Sti rxpopyrns ev tH [Sle narpld: 
Tidy ox Exer. 45 Ste obv FAdev elo tay Tadralav, edéEavro abrov of 
TaAtrator, mavra Ewpaxdtes baace eExolncev tv ‘Iepocodvmots év ty 
Eopty, xxl avtol yap FAdov elo thy EoptHy. 

46 “HAdsev obv madi ele thy Kava tig Tartralac, dxou éxolyce 
to BSwp olvov. xal hv tig Bacrrtxds od 6 vide nodéver Ev Kapapvaouu. 

47 (.... amndSev) mpdc abtov xal nowra tva xataB7 xal laonrar 
adtoU Tov vidv, Euedrev yao amodvjoxery. 

48 (....) "Eav wh onueta xat tépata toyte, ob wy mrotevonte. 


43 lemma [43-44] Jo. 13.54 (4.283.30). ADAPT. adAa xat ev tot 
cEng oux etpnta: yeta de tag duo nusouc eknidey ex me Tmodews adda xa efnd- 
Bev exedev. Jo. 13.30 (4.255.8). 

44 lemma [43-44] Jo. 13.54 (4.283.31), Jo. 13.54 (4.284.1), stdem. 
(4.284.5), idem. (4.284.8), Jo. 13.55 (4.284.30); mpopytme ... exer fr. 60 
in Jo. (4.532.14). 

45 lemma Jo. 13.56 (4.286.1), Jo. 13.39 [om. ovv) (4.265.2); mavra 

. eopty Jo. 13.56 (4.286.8). ADAPT. erg yap tive tomov tog Iadtdatacg 
edefavto avtoy Eewoaxotes mavta oca exoinoev ev IepocodAvpotg ev tn Eooty. Jo. 


13.54 (4.284.12); ... paptupovpevoug Sta touto autov SedeySar, exer elPovres 
ét¢ tyv eogtny ev Legocoduuotc navta ewoaxaci a exotnoev exet o Inaoug. Jo. 
13.56 (4.286.18); ... eABovta autov eo trav FadsAaay edefavto navta ewea- 


xOTES OGA EnoinoEv Ev toL1g Tepocodvuots. Jo. 13.56 (4.286.24). 

46 lemma vddev ... owov Jo. 13.57 (4.287.25), lemma xa... Kapap- 
vaoon Jo. 13.58 (4.288.10). ADAPT. [46-47] 0 Se Bacthixog rept viov we 
ETL vooouvtos xat anotynoxew peddovtog ... comm. in Mt. 15:27 (10.62.3); 

. OTL mapayevoevosg et¢ thy T'aAtharav yAdev etc tyv Kava tno FadsAatac onov 
MPOTEpOV TeOLNKEV TO VdwE owov. Jo. 13.39 (4.265.10); ara xat pretax touTo 
ott nAver evo tyv Kava tno Tadsdaag aveypave. Jo. 13.54 (4.284.13). 

47 ADAPT. [46-47] see v. 46; ... yevomevog ngo¢ autov xa Eegwtwv, 
iva xataBn “at tacntat avtov tov wov: epediev yag anodynoxew. Jo. 13.58 
(4.289.28); ... tov de aadevnoavta avtov viov ev Kaoapvaoun xa peddovta 
azxodvnoxev, Jo. 13.58 (4.289.17); ... 0 Bactrtxog yevouevog z00¢ avtov, orws 
xataBn etc TO YwWELOV THE voouv Tov nawWiov xa taoNTar tov vevoonxota. Jo. 
13.59 (4.291.14); [Heracl.] evta to: ex tng Iovdatag ecg tyv Tadtdaav ... 
nuedhev anobrynaxev. Jo. 13.60 (4.291.29). 

48 eav ... matevonte Jo. 13.59 (4.291.12), Jo. 13.63 (4.296.18), Jo. 
13.64 (4.297.5), fr. 179 in Mt. (12.86.4), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.60 (4.292.5), 
eav ... vdynte Jo. 13.59 (4.289.31). ADAPT. ... wa ot pn adArwe mortevov- 
TEG EGY un Wwo OnuEeta xat TEeQata MLoTEvowot. comm. in Mt. 15:27 (10.62.9). 


cc oga Jo. 13.39, Jo. 13.56 (4.286.8), adapt. Jo. 13.54, Jo. 13.56 
(4.286.25) ] a lemma Jo. 13.56, adapt. Jo. 13.56 (4.286.18). The lemma 
appears to be secondary in this instance. The citations in the immediate 
context read ooa. 
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49 (....) [xaréBySt amply dxoSavetvy td matdlov pov.]*4 

50 Topevou: & ulds cov F%. 

51 43y (8c) advod xaraBalvovrog of SovAct amjvrmcav adbra 
AEyovres Stt 6 mate abrod T7.e¢ 

52 (.... ott exydes) dpav éBSdunv apijxev abrov 6 muperdc. 

53 (....) xal érlorevcev abrdg xal 4 olxla adrod Sy. 54 roiro 
Se méAw Sedtepov onpetov txolycev 6 ‘Inaotc eAdav Ex ti¢ "loudalac 
ele thy Tadvdalav. 


49 (Heracl.} Jo. 13.60 (4.292.8). 

50 Jo. 13.59 (4.290.10); 0 utog cou Cy Jo. 13.39 (4.265.13), Jo. 13.59 
(4.291.17), Jo. 13.62 (4.295.17), [Heracl.] Jo. 13.60 (4.292.14). 

51 ADAPT. epoeatvetat Se avtov to abtwya xat ex tou dn avtov xata- 
Bawvovrag toug dovdoug aut@m aznvrnxengt, Aeyovtag ots 0 naig autouv Cy. Jo. 
13.58 (4.288.20); ourot [or Sovrot] ... xat anavtwot te ratot evayyeAtopevor 
mv Cwnv tov SepamevBevrog Sia tov’ o maig cov Cyn. Jo. 13.59 (4.290.13); 
[Heracl.] 0 aatcg cov C7. Jo. 13.60 (4.292.23). 

52 ADAPT. ov patny Se woav efdouny aginow avrov o xugetoc. Jo. 
13.59 (4.290.17). 

53 lemma wat... odn Jo. 13.58 (4.288.11); [Heracl.] emxotevoev ... 
oan Jo. 13.60 (4.292.31). ADAPT. ... xat 7 otxta avrov oAn rneniotevxetw 
Jo. 13.58 (4.288.25). 

54 lemma Jo. 13.62 (4.294.9); touto ... Inoovug Jo. 13.63 (4.296.15), 
tdem. (4.296.35); [Heracl.] ex ... TaAckatav Jo. 13.60 (4.291.29). ADAPT. 
xatedAbwv Se ex rng Tovdatag ecg ctyv Tadddacay nwg rovto devtegov onpetov 
renoiujxev o Inoovg. Jo. 13.59 (4.290.23). 


44 This is from Heracleon. 

ee The reconstruction of this verse relies chiefly on the adaptation 
at Jo. 13.58. The only variation from this in the second adaptation is 
the reading cov for avtov. For the same reconstruction see HAUTSCH, Die 
Evangeltenzitate, pp. 131-32. 
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CyRIL 


1 ‘Qc¢ obv Eyvw 6 xUptog Ett FHxovcav of paptcator St. ‘Inaovc 
mAclovag padyntas moret xai Barrifer® 4 "lwavwns 2 — xatror ye avrdc 
"Inaods obx éBantilev, aA’ of padytal adrod — 3 apyxe tHv ‘lovdalav 
xal anynrde madrw elo mv Tadrrralav. 4 Eder SE advtov du€pyeotaur dra 
<H¢ Lapapelac, 5 Epyetar obv ele mda tHe Lapapelac Asyowevny Luyap, 
mAnotov tol ywelov & Eduxev "IaxaB "lwonp tH vid avtov* 6 hv dé 
éxet mNYH ToD "laxwmB: 6 obv "Inaotc xexomaxme ex tHG ddotmoplac 
exadtéCeto obtws ext tH mY’ Bea Fy wo? Exry. 

7 “Epyetat yuvh éx tio Lapapetacg avtAjoar Swe. Aéyer abt 
6 "Inaotc, Adg pot metv: 8 of yap padnral abrod amednrUSercave ele 


1 lemma [1-3] Jo. 2.4 (3.261.13). ADAPT. to yop wo ovv eyrw ie- 
yelv tov aytov evayyedtaotny ... Jo. 2.4 (3.261.20); evtevdev totyapouv eyrw- 
KEVAL PNHOLV O EVAYYEALOTNS Toy xUgLOY OTL NxOVGaY ot Pagicaw: ott InoovG mAEtovac 
pabtntas nove 1 Iwavyvng. Jo. 2.4 (3.262.24). 

2 lemma [1-3] Jo. 2.4 (3.261.14). 

3 lemma [1-3] Jo. 2.4 (3.261.15). 

4 lemma [4-5] Jo. 2.4 (3.263.1), Jo. 2.4 (3.263.20). 

5 lemma [4-5] Jo. 2.4 (3.263.1). 

6 lemma ny ... ™m myn Jo. 2.4 (3.264.22), lemma wea ... exTm 
Jo. 2.4 (3.266.20). ADAPT. ... n3y yeyovwsg 0 owmp ext ty anyn xatadrvet 
tov laxwB. Jo. 2.4 (3.264.25); xatadrver Se xexontaxwe ex tno odomoprias, we 
yeypantat, ... Jo. 2.4 (3.265.6); wou xexomiaxev (xexomtaxwe B) ex (aro B) 
tno odowogiac. Jo. 2.4 (3.265.17); ... xattor nar xexpnxws ex ty¢ odowto- 
@lac, wo yeypantat... Jo. 2.4 (3.291.19); adda xar ote THv twv Lapapertwy 
Steder ywpav, xexunxe Se ex tno odoinooiac, xada yeypantat, exadeCeto ext tH 
xnyn. Jo. 10.2 (4.573.31); aX’ wo extny ewas mv weav pnow, ... Jo. 2.4 
(3.266.28); ... twa tpoxov xexomaxev Ex tno odowtogiacg o tw tdtw RvevpaTt 
atepewv oupavoug. Nest. 5.2 (ACO 1.1.6 p. 97); ... xa ott ovy o Seog exo- 
TMLAGEV EV TH OdOLNONLA, HAA’ oO avadAnodets avdpumoc. resp. 5 (5.586.4). 

7 lemma [7-9] Jo. 2.4 (3.267.4); 80¢ pot mew Jo. 2.4 (3.268.1). 

8 lemma [7-9] Jo. 2.4 (3.267.5); arednrvbyoav ... ayopacwaw Jo. 
2.5 (3,292.1). 


*xat Bartiter is lacking in the adaptation (3.262.24). Cf. cod. 71 
1194 sy‘. 

> ws B, Pusey] woee D, BE, Aub, Migne. Cf. the adaptation (3.266.28) 
for Cyril’s true text. 

c anednAvtetcav Jo. 2.4] arednrvdnoav fo. 2.5 (B, Pusey), amedv- 
$yoav (D, E, Aub, Migne). 
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thy mow, va tpopas d&yopacwoar. 9 Aéyer abt H yuvh } Dapapetric, 
lag od "lov8atog Sv map’ éuotd metv altretct yuvaixds Lapapetridoc 
obays;* 0b yap! ouyypdvrat “Tovsator Lapapeltats.« 10 drexplOy 
"Inoots xat elxev att, El {Seu thy Swpedv tov Seo xal the dorw 6 
AEywv cot, Adg por mietv,® ob! &v Fraas abrdv xal ESuxe [dv]! cor 
SSwp Cav. 11 Asyer abr 4 yovh, Kupre, obte &vtAnpa Evers nal cd - 
pptap tort Badd: rébdev odv Exerg th OSwp vd Cv; 12 ph od pelSov 
[el]* cod matpd¢ hudv "laxadB, 85 ESwxev fyiv td ppéap tobto! xal 
autos EE abtod Exte xal of viol adrot xal ta Spéupara adrod; 13 axe- 


9 lemma [7-9] Asya ... Lapapertig Jo. 2.4 (3.267.6), lemma [9-10] 
mwWG ... Lapaperrac Jo. 2.4 (3.268.3), nwg ... ovone Jo. 2.5 (3.286.2), 
ov ... Lapaperrace Jo. 6 (4.108.21). 

10 lemma [9-10] arexprdy ... avuty Jo. 2.4 (3.268.5), lemma [10- 
Il] a... Cov Jo. 2.4 (3.268.11), glaphy Gen. 4.4 (M. 69.197), hom. pasch. 
18.5 (M. 77.817); eae ... autov Jo. 2.4 (3.269.1). ADAPT. axoSaupaterv 
yap avaretdwv tay tov deov dwoeay, tuutng cxutov etapeper yopyyov. Jo. 2.4 
(3.268.26). 

11 lemma(10-11] Aeyer ... yown Jo. 2.4 (3.268.13), lemma xupie ... 
wo. Gav Jo. 2.4 (3.269.27). 

12 lemma [12-13] Jo. 2.4 (3.270.7); un ... tovto Jo. 2.4 (3.270.20), 
Jo. 3.6 (3.474.12); un ... Iaxwf8 Jo. 2.4 (3.271.12). 

13 lemma [12-13] amexpiOy ... auty Jo. 2.4 (3.270.9); lemma [13-15] 
mag... mardw Jo. 2.4 (3.271.7); mag ... mordw Jo. 2.4 (3.271.19); [13-14] 
wag... mardw Jo. 3.6 (3.470.10), Jo. 3.6 (3.474.16), Jo. 5.1 (3.689.22), 
glaph. Ex. 2 (M. 69.445), Js. 1.2 (M. 70.96), Js. 4.4 (M. 70.1060), Js. 5.2 
(M. 70.1217), Is. 5.4 (M. 70.1296), J Cor. 5.1 (5.290.26), hom. pasch. 18.5 


(M. 77.817). 


a mew atetc Jo. 2.5, Jo. 2.4 lemma (D, E, Aub, Migne) ] Untete metv 
vdwp Jo. 2.4 lemma (B, Pusey). Although the readings of Codex B are 
generally superior, the evidence for mew attet¢ in the later citation 
in the commentary makes this singular reading of B suspect. 

e¢ Yap. ovo. Jo. 2.4 lemma (D, E, Aub, Migne, Pusey), Jo. 2.5] ovongs 
Lap. Jo. 2.4 lemma (B). Cf. P’§ pe. 

t yap Jo. 2.4 lemma} omit Jo. 6. 

* Cod. B concludes the lemma with ovons. However, this ms. regu- 


larly shortens lemmata. 
bh 80g pot mew fo. 2.4 lemma, glaph. Gen. 4.4, hom, pasch. 18.5 ] 


omit Jo. 2.4 (3.269.1). 

! The citation in hom. pasch. 18.5 reads ovx for ov. 

1 av glaph. Gen. 4.4, hom. pasch. 18.5] omit Jo. 2.4 lemma 

« et Jo. 2.4 lemma (D, E, Aub, Migne), Jo. 2.4 (3.270.20) [D, E, 
Aub, Migne], Jo. 2.4 (3.271.12), Jo. 3.6] omit Jo. 2.4 lemma (B, Pusey), 


Jo. 2.4 (3.270.20) (B, Pusey]. 
1 touto Jo. 2.4 lemma, Jo. 2.4 (3.270.20) ] omit Jo. 3.6. 
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xpl8y “Inootcs xat elmev abet7, Wa&e™ 6 xivwv éx tod b8ato¢ tobtou 
Sufjoer mad: 14 b¢ 8 av aly Ex tod BSatog oF Eyw How abrG," 
od wy Sibjoer ele tov aldiva, dA Th BSwp 6 SHaw® abTG yevjcetar 
év adres? myh bdatog aAAopéevou elc Cwrv alwviov. 15 A€yer mpd¢ 
advov 4 yuvy, Kupre,? 866 pot toto 1d Bdwo, fva wy SiS unde Eoywpar 
Evade avtietv. 

16 Agyer adrp 6 "Inaotcs, “Yraye pavncov tov &vdpa cout xal 
EAD EvddSe. 17 dAéyer abr FH yuvy, “Avdpa obx Eyw. Asyer adry 6 
"Inoots, Kardic elmecg Sti k&vSpa odx Eyw't 18 mévte yap &vdpac! Eayec, 
xal viv dv Eyerg obx Eott cov avyp* toUTo aAntes eloyxac. 19 Asyer 


14 lemma [13-15] Jo. 2.4 (3.271.7), [13-14] Jo. 3.6 (3.470.10), Jo. 
3.6 (3.474.17), Jo. 5.1 (3.689.23), Zs. 1.2 (M. 70.96), Zs. 4.4 (M. 70.1060), 
Is. §.2 (M. 70.1217), Is. 5.4 (M. 70.1296), I Cor. 5.1 (5.290.21); [13-14] 
og... atwva glaph. Ex. 2 (M. 69.445), hom. pasch. 18.5 (M. 77.817). ADAPT 
ar’ cEet aynv ev eavtw rpog Cwnyv atwrvioy anotpepety toyvovoav. Jo. 2.4 
(3.271.22). 

15 lemma (13-15] Aeyer ... yuvn Jo. 2.4 (3.271.10), lemma [15-16] 80¢ 

. avtrew Jo. 2.4 (3.272.7); xupie ... avtdew Jo. 3.6 (3.470.17). 

16 lemma [15-16] A\™evet ... Inooug Jo. 2.4 (3.272.8), lemma vunaye 
... evbade Jo. 2.4 (3.272.15), Jo. 2.5 (3.289.8). 

17 lemma [17-19] Jo. 2.4 (3.273.1). ADAPT. anodeyetar Se ypyor- 
ws avdga Acyovoay ovx eve, ... Jo. 2.4 (3.273.111). 

18 lemma [17-19] Jo. 2.4 (3.273.2). 

19 lemma [17-19] d\evet ... yuvn Jo. 2.4 (3.273.4); lemma xupte ... 
ov Jo. 2.4 (3.273.15). 


mxat mag glaph. Ex. 2] omit I Cor. 5.1 ] mag rell. 

2 ov py Stdnoete erg tov atwva, adM« to vdwo o Swow aut lemma Jo. 2.4, 
Jo. 3.6 (3.470.10) [B, Pusey], Jo. 5.1, (glaph. Ex. 2, hom. pasch. 
18.5) ] omit Jo. 3.6 (3.470.10) (D, E, Aub, Migne], Jo. 3.6 (3.474.17), 
Ts. 1.2, Is. 4.4, Is. 5.4, I Cor. 5.1. The omission here is scarcely due to 
homoioteleuton as it probably is in C* 13 477 543 1200 et al. Nor did Cyril 
probably ever have a ms. with this ‘‘short text.’’ This is another example 
of the fact that Cyril has one text in his Bible, but tends to follow short- 
ened and/or combined forms when citing from memory. 

° §wow lemma Jo. 2.4 ] Swow eyw Jo. 3.6 (3.470.12 in B)] eyo Swow 
Jo. 5.1. Again this fluctuation is typical of Cyril when citing from mem- 
ory, which he is probably doing in the latter two instances. 

P ev autw lemma Jo. 2.4, Jo. 3.6 (bis), Is. 1.2, Is. 5.2, Is. 5.4, I Cor. 
5.1 ] avtw Jo. 5.1, Is. 4.4. 

a xupte Jo. 3.6 ] omit lemma Jo. 2.4. 

r tov avdpae cov Jo. 2.4] cou tov avdpa Jo. 2.5. 

© ott avdpa oux exw lemma Jo. 2.4 (D, E, Edd.) ] omit B. 

t avdpag B, Pusey ] omit D, E, Aub, Migne. 
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abt® 7 yuvn, Kupte, Sewpd Str mpophmms el ob. 20 ol narépes Jud 
ev TG Spet route mpocexivyncav: xal bets A€yere Ste Ev ‘TepocoAvpony 
catly 6 téz0g Sov mpooxuvety Set. 21 Adyet adr7 6 Inootic, Wloreves 
Hot, yUvat, Ore Epyetar dpa Ste obte ev tH Sper todty ote Ev ‘Iepogo- 
Apo’ mpooxuvynoete +H matpl. 22 dyete mpooxuvetre 5 obx olSate- 
Huets™ mpooxuvoupev & olSapev, Ett 4} awrnpla ex tdav "lovdalwv early. 
23 Gd’ Epyetar Opa xal viv gotiv, Ste of aAndivol mpooxuvytal mpoc- 
xuvyjoouat tH Tatpl év mvevpate xal dAndela xal yap 6 mathe toLtovToUs 
Cntet tod mpooxuvotvras alrév. 24 rvetuo 6 Sede, xal tovg mpooxu- 


20 lemma [20-21] Jo. 2.4 (3.274.1), Jo. 2.5 (3.286.6); o ... mpocexu- 
vnoav Jo. 2.5 (3.274.25). 

21 lemma (20-21) Acyea ... Incoug Jo. 2.4 (3.274.3), lemma morteve... 
ratot Jo. 2.4 (3.275.1), Jo. 6.1 (4.202.23), [21-24] ador. 1 (M. 68.136). 

22 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.276.4); (21-24) ador. 1 (M. 68.136); Avcad. 113 
(ACO 1.1.5 p. 90), Chr. un. (SC 97, p. 472), dial. Trin. 6 (M. 75.1061), 
Pulch. 11 (ACOI.1.5 p. 31); vpets ... ot8apev Jo. 2.5 (3.284.1), inc. untgen. 
(SC 97, p. 262), schol. inc. 2 (ACO 1.5.1 p. 230), Thds. 32 (ACO I.1.1 
p. 63), thes. 9 (M. 75.117); ott ... eovw Abac. 3,3 (2.128.5). 

23 lemma (23-25) Jo. 2.5 (3.284.14), [23-24] Jo. 6.1 (4.202.25). 
(21-24] ador. 1 (M. 68.136). ADAPT. adndivor Se ovteg apooxvvntat, xgo0- 
xuvouLLeV ev mvevjats xas aAndera ty Sew xat nator. Jo. 2.5 (3.282.7); ... 
xaf’ ov os adndivos: mpooxuvyta: mY ev mMvsvpATs atpElav mpocotcoUT Tw Sew 
xar mater. Jo. 2.5 (3.285.6); xat tives pev os alndivor npooxurntat, tive Se .. 
Zach, 11,13 (2.467.1). 

24 lemma [23-25] Jo. 2.5 (3.284.16), Jo. 4.5 (3.588.16), [23-24] Jo. 
6.1 (4,202.29), Jo. 10.2 (4.557.10), [21-24] ador. 1 (M. 68.136), dial. Trin. 
7 (M. 75.1085), ¢ Ps. 774,4 (M. 69.1269), Is. 1.5 (M. 70.236), Is. 4.1 (M. 
70.857). Is. 4.1 (M. 70.912), Is. 4.5 (M. 70.1108), Zach. 8,7 (2.387.18), 
hom. pasch. 6.6 (M. 77.516), hom. pasch. 10.4 (M. 77.629), hom. pasch. 20.3 
(M. 77.845), hom. pasch. 29.2 (M. 77.965), Juln. 4 (M. 76.696), Juin. 10 
(M. 76.1029), thes. 35 (M. 75.652); mvevpa o Seog Jo. 2.5 (3.284.25), Jo. 
4.3 (3.552.16), dogm. (5.550.11), ep. Calos. (5.604.4), Le. 72,70 (M. 72.732), 
vesp. 2 (5.577.200), resp. 10 (5.593.4); xatt ... mpooxnuvety ador. 9 (M. 
68.589); ADAPT. yatpet ty aArndety war tovg ngooxvvovvtas avtov, ev adn- 
Berg xat nvevpate Bovretat moooxuverv. Jo. 6 (4.104.11). 


u moteve lemma Jo. 2.4(D, E, Aub, Migne), Jo. 6.1, ador. 1] motevcov 
lemma Jo. 2.4 (B, Pusey). 

v hoc. ord. Jo. 6.1, ador. 1 ] ev lepocodAupotg oute ev tw opet toute 
lemma Jo. 2.4. The word order of the Jemma is attested elsewhere, as 
far as I know, only in cod. 28 and in three citations by Origen (Jo. 1.6 


(allusion]; Cels. 6.70; prince. 1.1 ({Latin)). 
~ Part of the ms. tradition of schol. inc. 2 and Thds. 32 add 5c; 


all others lack the conjunction. 
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volvTag above év mvevLaTL xat dAndelay Set mpooxuvetv. 25 A€yet aUTH 
h yuvh, OtSauev St. Meclug Epyetat, d Aeydpevos Nptotdc* Stav EAdy 
Exetvoc, AvayyeAet? Hutv mavta. 26 Aéyer abt 6 ‘Inoovds, "Eyw ett, o 
AGAGY GOL. 

27 Kal éxt tovtTa FAdov of patyral abrod, xat edavpatov Str 
WET yuvarxds Edadret’ ovdelg pévtot ele, Ti AwActc; H, Tt Cntete per’ 
avtys;** 28 apyxev obv thy dplav abtig H yuvn xal anrAtev el¢ thy 
mOAw xal Adyer totc avFpwroi, 29 Acidre Were KvF—pwrov S¢ elxé 
wor» mavta ae énolyca’ pte oltdg Eotiw O Xptotdc; 30 eEHASov4s 
éx tHG mOéAewWS xal Apyovto mpd¢ autév. 

31 ’Evee ta petakd jnowtwv avtov of padytal adrod A€yovtes, 
‘PaBBl, pave. 32 6 Sé elmev attotc, "Eyw Bpdow Exyw payetv jv bpets 
ovx ot8arte. 33 Ereyov odv of radytai mpdg aAAMAOUG, My tte Fveyxev 


25 lemma (23-25) dAevyer ... yuwvn Jo. 2.5 (3.284.18); lemma ordapev 
. mavta fo. 2.5 (3.285.3), Jo. 2.5 (3.286.15), Jo. 5.1 (3.673.21), Jo. 

6.1 (4.189.23), Ps. 39,2 (M. 69.981), Is. 5.4 (M. 70.1312). ADAPT, ... 
Etta Aeyouans exetvyng ote EAP Meotag anayyeder nui navta. Le. (5.472.31). 

26 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.285.17); eyw ... cor Jo. 2.5 (3.286.22), Le. 79,75 
(M. 72.873), Le. (5.473.1). 

27 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.287.4,11,24). 

28 lemma agpyxev... modAw Jo. 2.5 (3.288.5); lemma [28-29] nat Ae- 
yet totg avdpwrotg Jo. 2.5 (3.289.3). 

29 lemma [28-29] Jo. 2.5 (3.289.3); ADAPT. devre xat ete ona ov- 
vetwsg Jo. 2.5 (3.289.17). ' 

30 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.289.24). 

31 lemma [31-32] Jo. 2.5 (3.291.6). 

32 lemma [31-32] 0 ... auto fo. 2.5 (3.291.7); lemma ceyw ... o8ate 
Jo. 2.5 (3.292.4), ador. 16 (M. 68.1060), glaph. Gen. 3.4 (M. 69.169), Mic. 
5,7 (1.686.19), Abac. 3,74 (2.159.5), Le. 19,15 (M 72.874), Le. (5.473.5). 

33 lemma [33-34] Jo. 2.5 (3.292.13). 


x autw Is. 4.1 (M. 70.912); all others avutov. 

¥ ty aAndeca ador. 1; all others adndeta. 

t avayyerct lemma Jo. 2.5, Jo. 2.5, Jo. 5.1, Jo. 6.1] amayyerer Ps. 
39,2, cf. adapt. ] evayyerer Is. 5.4. 


Gntets 
as ti Aadetc, n te Cntetg pet’ avutyng (B, E, Pusey) ] zt Aarero n tt AaAEtC 


wet’ avtng (D, Aub, Migne). 
bb not B, D, Pusey ] omit E, Aub, Migne. Cf. W ff?. 
cc « B, Pusey ] ooa D, E, Aub, Migne. 
dd cEyASov B, Pusey ] +ovv D, E, Aub, Migne. 
ee ev B, Pusey ] ev Se D, E, Aub, Migne. 
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aUTa payetv; 34 Abyer abrots & Inco, "Eydv Beds totw (ve norjow'! 
tO SéAnua tod néutaveds pests xal terermow abtot td Epyov. 35 ody 
duets Aéyetve Set (’Ent]*! tetpdpnvdc!! dors xat & Peprapds Epyetar; dod 
Myo Vutv, KK Exdpare tobs dpharpovs bydiv!! xal Sedoacde tag yapas 
btu Acuxal elar mpd¢ Seproudv Hdy.2™ 36 69" DeplCav prcddv AnpPaver 
xal ouvayer xaprdv el¢ Cwhv aladviov, va & orelpwv duo yalpyn xal 6 


34 lemma [33-34] Jo. 2.5 (3.292.14,20); evov ... epyov Jo. 10.2 
(4.574.7), glaph. Gen. 3.4 (M. 69.169), Abac. 3,74 (2.159.6), Mic. 5,7 (1. 
686.21). ADAPT. Bowyua yap ewa Acywv caut~ Suprnpectatev to moiNjaaL TO 
Belnua tov mepwaytog autoy xat tedewwoat avutov to epyov, ... Jo. 2.5 
(3.293.1); avrog totyapouv urapywv o utoc to ayadov tou natpo¢ Gednua, te- 
Aetot To EGyov avToV, awiypLa TOLG MoTEVOVELV el¢ auTov avadetxvuuevos. JO. 
2.5 (3.294.13). 

35 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.295.14,25), [35-36] ador. 3 (M. 68.292), [35-36] 
ador. 17 (M. 68.1093), [35-36] glaph. Num. (M. 69.621), [35-36] Os. 2,23 
(1.80.24); ovy ... epyetat Jo. 2.5 (3.295.22). 

36 lemma [36-37] Jo. 2.5 (3.296.16), [35-36] 0 ... atwwov ador. 3 
(M. 68.292), [35-36] xar o Sepilwv ptcfov AcuBaver xat 0 cuvaywv ador. 17 
(M. 68.1096), [35-36] xt 0 ... atwwov glaph. Num. (M. 69.621), [35-36] 
“at oO ... atwviov Os. 2,23 (1.81.1). ADAPT ovvater yap 8y mavtw¢ av- 
totg tov ec Cwny awioy amotpepovta xapnoy, Jo. 2.5 (3.297.9). 


'! xotnow lemma Jo. 2.5, Jo. 10.2, Abac. 3,14, Mic. 5,7} now glaph. 
Gen. 3.4. 

ce nepavtog ps lemma Jo. 2.5, glaph. Gen. 3.4, Abac. 3,14. Mte. 
5,7 (B, D, Pusey); cf. adapt. Jo. 2.5 (3.293.1) ] matgog pou Jo. 10.2 Mie. 
5,7 (A). 

hh ovy lemma Jo. 2.5, ador. 17, glaph. Num., Os. 2,23, Jo. 2.5] ovxs 
ador. 3. 

" ott ett lemma Jo. 2.5, (B, Pusey), Jo. 2.5 (B, Pusey), glaph. Num. } 
ott lemma Jo. 2.5 (D, E, Aub, Migne), Jo. 2.5 (D, E, Aub, Migne), ador. 3, 
ador. 17, Os. 2,23. This same kind of fluctuation may be found in Origen’s 
several citations of this passage. Cyril tends to cite it without en. This 
probably reflects his true text, which at this point would be in agreement 
with P7§ and L, as well as several others. 

11] tetpapnvog demma Jo. 2.5, Jo. 2.5, ador. 3, ador. 17, Os. 2,23 ) 
tetpaunvov glaph. Num. 

kk Codex B omits uuw in the lemma. 

1 usw] omit glaph. Num. 

mm The lemma places ndy at the beginning of verse 36. Cyril does 
not comment on the passage in such a way as to make his text certain, 
nor does he cite verses 35 or 35 separately; however, he probably under- 
stood the adverb to belong to the end of verse 35, as is suggested from the 
following comment under verse 35: Aeuxalverar S¢ méneipédg te xal Erowoc 
75y mpd¢ to mioredetv yeyevnuévog ... (3.296.7). 

a2 o lemma Jo. 2.5, ador. 3] xat o ador. 17, glaph. Num., Os. 2,23. 
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Depl{av. 37 ev yao tovtTw 6 Adyos dAnSivdg eottv, Ste “Addo Eortly 6 
omelpwv xat dAdoc 6 Depl{wv. 38 éyd anborerra buac Depllew 6 ody 
bets xexomidxate * KAAOL xexoTaxcdor, xal buetc cic tov xdr0v adTéV 
elocAnavdate. , 

39 °Ex dé tig mbAcws exelvng moAAol érlotevcav ele avtov tév 
Lapaperta@v dia tov Adyov tig yuvarxds paptupovane Sti Elné poe nave 
50a érolnaa. 40 ac obv HASOv mpdg abtov of Vapap|ettar, >? Howrey adrov 
wetvar map avTotc’ xal Evetvev éxet Sto Huépac. 41 xat oAA@ TAclouc 
érlotrevacav di& tov Adyov avtoU, 42 tH te yuvarmt Ereyov Sti Odxéte 
Sia Thy ahy AaArav Trotevopev’ adTOL yap axyxdapev, xal oldapev Sti 
obtbs Eotiv aANDGS 6 GwtHp TOU xdcpLov.%4 

43 Meta 5& tag Slo huépag ebiASev exetbev cic thy Tadtralav. 
44 abtds yap “Inoots éuaptipyoev ott noopyrys ev tH (dla marpldr 
tiny obx Eyer"! 45 bts obv HAdev cis thv Daxarratav, edeEavto avrov 
ot Tadrtdator, mavta éwpaxdtes Soa énolnaev ev ‘IepocoAvuots Ev tH 
Eopty, xal abrol yap HRAdov el¢ tHY EopTHv. 

46 *H)Sev obv madw elo my Kava rio Doadtvatuc, dz0u exolnoe 


37 lemma [36-37] Jo. 2.5 (3.296.17). 

38 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.297.22). 

39 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.298.10). ADAPT. Saupater yap Atav o eveyye- 
Atatng MoAAoucg et¢ Xpltotov xnemtotevnevat Aeywv dia tov Aoyov to yvvaixos. 
Jo. 2.5 (3.298.15). 

40 lemma [40-41] Jo. 2.5 (3.298.24). 

41 lemma [40-41] Jo. 2.5 (3.298.25). ADAPT. zoddot yap extarevoay 
d:a tov Aoyov avtov. Jo. 2.5 (3.299.13). 

42 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.299.18). ADAPT. evyywxevar S€ pact, oterep 
Ely Gapws o Tov xoouov awrtno. Jo. 2.5 (3.299.23). 

43 lemma [43-44] Jo. 2.5 (3.299.26). 

44 lemma [43-44] Jo. 2.5 (3.299.27). ADAPT. ... xa yaw, ott 
peu“aotugnxev avtog (autotg B) o Inaovg (swe B) ore mpomytne ev ty dig na- 
tows tiny ovx evyet. Jo. 2.5 (3.300.10). 

45 lemma Jo. 2.5 (3.300.26). 

46 lemma nrSev ... otvov Jo. 2.5 (3.301.5); lemma [46-48] nv ... 
Kagepvaoun Jo. 2.5 (3.301.14). 


oo uperg assumptum ex B (Pusey). 

pP Codex B ot Lapapertat mpog avurtov. 

aq xoonov lemma Jo. 2.5 (B, Pusey); cf. adaptation ] add o Xptatoc 
lemma Jo. 2.5 (D, E, Aub, Migne). Although one cannot make too great 
a case from omissions in a loose citation, the adaptation here seems to 
confirm the omission as the true text of Cyril. 

rr tiny oux exet lemma Jo. 2.5 (D, E, Edd.); cf. adaptation ] atupo¢ 
lemma (B). 
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td Gdwp olvov. Fv Sé tig Baortixds od 6 ulds Hodéver tv Kapepvaoty. 
47 ottog axnoboag Str “Inaotc fuer tx tHg “loudalag ele hv Todrudclay, 
anyadve mode abtov xal qoara tva xaraBy xal lacntar adtod tdv uldv, 
Euedre yao d&rodvjoxev. 48 elev obv 6 “Inootc mpd abtdy, "Eav pi} 
onucta xal tépata (Were, ob up} miavevontre. 49 Abyer mpd¢ abrdv 6 
Bacvritxds, Kupre, xat&Byds molv axofavety td madlov pov. 50 Agvet 
aut@ 6 “Incotc, Ilopedou: 6 vide cou UF. éxlorevoevy 6 &v9pwrog TH 
Ady @ elrev & "Iyaotc xal Exopedeto. 51 Hdy St adrod xaraBalvovros of 
SodAot abrot [bryvrjocav}'s alta xal annyyetrav Aéyovres Ett 6 ulé¢ 
cou C7. 52 émiseto obv nap’ abtdiv thy dpav éxelvyy,'t év J} xopbdtepov 
Eoye: xal elrov alte bt1 XSe¢ Gpav EBSdunv apijxev abrdv 6 rupetic. 
53 Eyvw odv 6 mathp St: Ev éxelvy ty Gog év F elev abt 6 'Inaotc,’" 
Sti”™ & uldcg cov Uj. xal enlorevcev™® abtdcg xal 4 olxle abrot SA7. 
54 totro md&Atv Sevtepov onuctov’ énolncev 6 “Inaotc thSav ex 76 
"TlouSalag ele thy Tarvialav. 


| 47 lemma (46-48) Jo. 2.5 (3.301.14). ADAPT. euedde yao anobtyjoxew 
o nag Jo. 2.5 (3.302.20). 

48 lemma [46-48] emev ... avtov Jo. 2.5 (3.301.17); lemma [48-49] 
cav ... matevonte Jo. 2.5 (3.302.3), dial. Trin. 6 (M. 75.1060). 

49 lemma [48-49] Jo. 2.5 (3.302.3,11). ; 

50 lemma dAcya ... Cy Jo. 2.5 (3.302.22); lemma (50-51) extatevoey ...- 
exopeveto Jo. 2.5 (3.303.3); mopevov ... Gy Jo. 2.5 (3.302.28), Arcad. 220 
(ACO 1.1.5 p. 118). 

§1 lemma [50-51] Jo. 2.5 (3.303.4). ADAPT. anayyeddovar Se my tov 
ratdog Sepanaav unavtmvres otxetat opov ... Jo. 2.5 (3.303.11). 

52 lemma [52-54] Jo. 2.5 (3.303.17). ADAPT. avanuvdavetat nag’ av- 
TwY THY WAY ME ETL TO xpELTTEV tov vacouvTos formes. Jo. 2.5 (3.303.23). 

53 lemma [52-54] Jo. 2.5 (3.303.19), Arcad. 220 (ACO 1.1.5 p. 118). 

54 lemma [52-54] Jo. 2.5 (3.303.21). 


* urnvrncav adapt. Jo. 2.5] annyenoavy lemma Jo. 2.5. Although 
one may not have certainty in such cases, it seems more likely that Cyril's 
text is to be found in the adaptation, and that later scribes conformed the 
lemma to their current text. 

*t exewnvy lemma Jo. 2.5 (B, Pusey) ] omit lemma Jo. 2.5 (D, E, 
Aub, Migne). 

%u wea lemma Jo. 2.5, Arcad, 220 (VA Schwartz) ] ynyepa Arcad. 220 
(SD). 

"Y o Incoug lemma Jo. 2.5 ] omit Arcad. 220. 

~~ ott lemma Jo. 2.5 ] omit Arcad. 220. 

xz extotevoey lemma Jo. 2.5] add ec avtov Arcad. 220 (SD read ent- 


oteoay), 
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CHAPTER 16 


THE TEXT OF JOHN IN THE JERUSALEM BIBLE: 
A CRITIQUE OF THE USE OF PATRISTIC 
CITATIONS IN NEW TESTAMENT 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


Gordon D. Fee 


The difficulties in recovering the biblical text of the early Church Fathers are known 
to all who have worked in the field of textual criticism and may be found in any of 
the standard manuals. Such difficulties stem both from the Father himself and from 
copyists and editors. 

As to the Church Father: Did he cite Scripture by looking up the passage, 
or from memory? If, as was usual, it was from memory, can his memory be trusted 
to reproduce the copy of Scripture he must have possessed? Furthermore, it is perhaps 
presumptuous to assume that any Father, writing over a thirty-forty-year period, had 
only one Bible; and perhaps it is folly even to assume he had only one Bible at any 
given time. (After all, as early as Origen, there is acknowledgment of many copies 
of Scripture.) Then, too, some Fathers tended to relocate from time to time (Irenaeus, 
Origen, Athanasius, Chrysostom), so that not only may they have used different 
Bibles in a lifetime, but also Bibles from different geographical centers with different 
kinds of texts. 

As to scribes and editors: All the scribal questions asked of the NT MSS 
themselves must also be applied to the Father’s biblical text. It has long been 
recognized that the monks of the Middle Ages, to whom we are indebted for many 
of the extant copies of the Fathers, often tended to conform biblical passages to 
a more contemporary text. And editors are not faultless. This is true not only of 
the older, and sometimes less critical editions (which Migne reproduced, adding 
his own errors), but also of such editions as E. Pusey’s of Cyril of Alexandria! 


1. It was suggested by Nestle (1901:145), without indication of evidence, that “as late as 
1872, an Oxford editor, in bringing out Cyril of Alexandria’s Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. John, wrote down only the initial and final words of the quotations in his manuscript, and 
allowed the compositor to set up the rest from a printed edition of the Textus Receptus.” This is 
not at all true of the Johannine citations; others I have not checked. But Pusey did make some 
editorial blunders. For example, he tended to conform many of Cyril’s citations to one another, 
often from work to work, and sometimes even without MS support. E.g., all MSS of the commentary 
on Zeph 3:16 read his citation of John 15:13 as follows: peitova taving tig dyamng ovdeic Exet (a 
reading also found in the fragments of his Luke comm. [PG 72.725]). Pusey, however, has conformed 
it to read tavtyns a&yannv with the normal text. At the same place in the commentary he makes Cyril 
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and of some of the editors in the GCS.? 

It is not surprising, therefore, in light of such difficulties, that patristic 
Citations have assumed a supportive role, and are generally relegated to a place of 
tertiary importance, in the quest for the original NT text. 

However, there has been an occasional demurrer. In 1903 F. C. Conybeare 
confidently predicted that “scores of old readings will be restored in the text of the 
New Testament” from further careful editing of the Greek and Latin Fathers (1902: 
113). About the same time the German philologist F. Blass was actually producing 
such texts of the Gospels (1901a, 1901b, 1902). Using the combined evidence of 
the early uncials (with a preference for the Western ones), the OL and/or OS, and 
the Church Fathers, especially Chrysostom and Nonnus, he edited a Greek text of 
John quite unlike any other that has ever .been published. Its chief characteristic 
was lectio brevior potior, which meant not simply omitting the well-known “long 
texts” of the TR (e.g., 3:13; 5:4; 6:51; 7:46; 8:59; 11:41; 16:16), but also hundreds 
of nouns, pronouns, adverbs, and phrases of various kinds, which Blass felt had 
Crept into the Greek tradition as attempts to smooth out John’s originally terse 
prose.? 

For the most part this work was considered a curiosity — or was not con- 
sidered at all¢ — until the Dominican M.-E. Boismard gave it a fresh and thorough 
airing in a Series of articles in the Revue biblique. 

The first of these appeared in 1948 and set the pattern for the rest. With 
uncommon thoroughness Boismard brought together all available evidence for the 
text of John 5:39. He then discovered in the versions and Fathers (the only Greek 
evidence, the Egerton papyrus) two other text forms, differing from the common 
text. From these he reconstructed the “lecon primitive” — év alc doxeite Cwnv Exerv- 
AUTAL UAQTVOOTOLV WEQL EUOD. 

The role of the Fathers in this article was spelled out in much greater detail 
in “Critique textuelle et citations patristiques” (1950), where he argued that “there 
exists a patristic textual tradition differing from the MS tradition, and almost 
completely unknown by the latter” (388-89). He gives several examples from John 
(12:32; 14:2; 14:23; 17:5; 17:21), each of which has the common feature of being 
a “short text.” 

This paved the way for “Lectio brevior, potior” (1951) where, following 
Blass’s lead, he worked his way through John 7, giving thirty-seven illustrations of 
a “short text” attested chiefly in the versions and Fathers, Chrysostom and Nonnus 
again being the most important. In a subsequent discussion he chose several of these 


read the future €&ete in a citation of John 16:33 against all manuscript evidence, because apparently 
he decided that that was Cyril’s usual text (which it probably was; but since éyete is found in other 
citations [Ador. 5; Hom. div. 7], it is probably best to edit on the basis of MS evidence alone). 

2. See Suggs (1958: 141 n. 1), who calls attention to this in Heikel’s edition of Eusebius. 
Examples may also be found in Preuschen’s edition of Origen’s Commentary on John; e.g., the 
reading of Ewervev 1. Evervav in John 2:12 against all manuscript evidence. 

3. A word count in John 4 is interesting: TR 958, WH 912, Blass 856, with 14 more in 
brackets as doubtful! 

4. I found no mention of it at all in the standard manuals: Lake 1928, Vaganay 1937, 
Souter 1947, Kenyon 1949, Vogels 1955b, Greenlee 1964, Metzger 1968a. 
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as the original text. The next two articles (1952, 1953) brought the theory to bear 
on specific passages of John, while the final article on P® (1957) actually spelled 
out a new theory of text-types, the second of which is the “short text” (Tatian, sys, 
geo, pers, eth, Chrys, Non), and the third the Western (X D, most of the OL). 

The chief implications of this labor appear to be twofold: preference for the 
shorter text as the primitive text of John,° and the use of patristic citations as primary 
evidence in the discovery of the primitive text. 

In general, this work has received scarcely more notice than Blass’s.® 
However, the advent of D. Mollat’s translation of John in The Jerusalem Bible (JB) 
has taken Boismard’s theories out of the laboratory into the market place in a 
permanent form.’ Mollat offers 185 separate textual notes in the original French 
edition, seventy-two of which explain the choice of a “short text” variant, while 
thirty-four others choose a more common reading with the alternative short form left 
in the notes (although Mollat obviously prefers these at times to the actual text of 
his translation’). Sixty-nine others discuss variant readings not involving addition or 
omission. Two others are given only because they indicate disagreement with the 
Vulgate; while one offers a plausible emendation (19:29). There are only seven notes 
where Mollat chose a “long” text; and this includes the pericope adulterae, which 
is included even though non-Johannine, because “the passage was accepted in the 
canon and there are no grounds for regarding it as unhistorical” UB, note u). What 
is significant in these notes 1s Mollat’s overwhelming preference for Boismard’s 
text-types 2 and 3. The chief support for his short text turns out to be, in this order 
of preference: X, sys, OL, Chrys, D, Nonnus.? 

While the whole text — and textual theory, which I call “eclectic Western” 
—has inherent interest for a more detailed critique, my interest in this paper is 
Boismard’s and Mollat’s use of patristic citations. Although their work is to be 
appreciated as a truly original attempt to get back past the third century, there are 
considerable grounds for doubt as to whether their text really does so. 


I 


In the first place the basic methodology is open to question. It is one thing to put all 
the evidence on equal footing and to try to push back through various kinds of 


5. For Boismard this was not simply an unqualified choice of a short text as original. It 
was, first of all, a stylistic consideration. “Rough,” short prose is for him a part of Johannine style. 
Cf. 1951: 164-66, and Mollat 1960: 62-64. 

6. The exceptions: Suggs 1958: 144-45; Duplacy 1959b: 48-51; Birdsall 1957a: 200-205, 
1957b: 61-63; Mees 1968: 116-18; Klijn 1969: 36 n. 4. 

7. Mollat 1960; ET, The Jerusalem Bible (1966). The nature of this text has been briefly 
noted by Rhodes 1970. 

8. E.g., see the notes on 1:12, 7:26, 11:50, 12:32, and many others. 

9. Cf. the author’s own statement of preference for a short text based on stylistic 
considerations: “Le Sinaiticus nous est apparu comme un témoin souvent trés probe de ce style, en 
accord fréquent avec le codex de Béze dans une partie notable de |’évangile. I] nous a semblé 
représenter dans |’ensemble ‘une tradition moins contaminée que le Vaticanus’ (M.-E. Boismard). 
L’accord du texte de saint Jean Chrysostome avec la tradition syro-latine nous a également servi 
de base pour la restitution de legons qui nous semblaient primitives” (65). 
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conflations and omissions to a primitive text which best explains all others. But it 
is quite another to reconstruct this primitive reading on a purely eclectic basis, so 
that by a process of picking and choosing one “creates” an original reading that is 
supported in toto by no single piece of evidence. Yet this is precisely the nature of 
Boismard’s resultant text for such passages as John 1:12-13 (1950: 401-8); 1:18 
(1952); 6:22-24 (1953: 359-70); and 11:48-50 (1953: 350-53).!0 

For example, Boismard’s resultant text of 1:12-13 is: 


Soot b€ éniotevoav eis abtov, 

Edwxev avtots EEovoiav téxva Beod xAnOjvat-: 
O¢ ox &E aiuatwv Ovde Ex GaExOs, 

GA €x Geot eyevvyOn.!! 


But one wonders whether his evidence is really evidence at all. The first two lines 
are derived from two very “loose” citations by Tertullian (where he appears to have 
been influenced by 1 John 3:1) and from the alleged “omission” by several Fathers 
of tots motevovorv cig 10 Ovopa avtov. This “omission,” unknown to the entire 
manuscript tradition, is supposed to reflect the earlier, short form of the text, before 
éniotevoav was corrupted to €Aafov. 

The third line has a similar lineage. First, various MSS and/or Fathers drop 
one of the phrases of the common text (thereby showing its “fluidity”); second, 
Boismard’s reading is said to be found in Justin, Epiphanius, Babai the Great, the 
Acta Archelai, some MSS of the Ethiopic, and (indirectly!) in Augustine and Am- 
brose. But this is an improper use of patristic evidence. Justin’s “citation,” for 
example, which gives “proof of its antiquity,” is such a distant allusion that one is 
hard pressed to discover it (Dial. 135.6: “Even so it is necessary for us here to observe 
that there are two seeds of Judah, . . . the one begotten by blood and flesh, the other 
by faith and the Spirit”). The other patristic evidence is equally as allusive, for in 
no instance can it be demonstrated that the Father was actually trying to cite John 
1:13, nor is it even clear that the passage was in mind at all. 

To use such evidence as a primary source for reconstructing original read- 
ings seems to be a doubtful procedure. 


Il 


The second charge that can be leveled against Boismard’s and Mollat’s use of the 
Fathers is their neglect of the Hortian rule: Knowledge of documents should (indeed, 
for the Fathers must) precede final judgment upon readings.!* This is most apparent 
in their heavy reliance upon Chrysostom and Nonnus. 


10. Cf. also 2:12 and 9:24 in JB. 

11. Although this is not the text of JB, it is suggested by Mollat as perhaps original: “La 
lecon originale est peut-étre représentée par Je texte plus court encore, que l’on trouve chez plusieurs 
Péres et dans plusieurs Mss de la vers. éthiopienne: ‘ni sang ni chair.” Comme dans le v. précédent, 
la legon courante est probablement une ‘legon confluente’ ” (69). 

. 12. This was briefly noted by Birdsall 1957a: 205. 
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The text of the Fourth Gospel known to Nonnus is recoverable only from 
his remarkable paraphrase of the entire Gospel, composed in hexameters sometime 
after 431. But despite R. Janssen’s attempt to reconstruct his Johannine text (1903), 
and despite Boismard’s arguments as to what certain words in the paraphrase must 
have reflected of the original (1948: 13), Nonnus’s text simply cannot be used as a 
primary source for the recovery of the text of John, especially for a short text. Two 
things militate against it: (1) it is a paraphrase in the fullest sense of that word; 
scarcely a word recalls the actual language of John itself.!3 (2) It is a metrical 
paraphrase, which means that many of his “omissions” may very well be in the 
interest of meter. 

The text of Chrysostom fares just a little better. In the first place, most 
Johannine citations are found in his homilies on John, where there is a rich, but as 
yet poorly edited textual tradition.!4 Furthermore, as Bebb suggested long ago, 
citations may be expected to be less exact in homilies than in “controversial treatises” 
(1890: 216). The fact is, Chrysostom’s biblical quotations are imprecise to a fault. 
For example, at John 4:49 there are the following variants in the manuscript tradition: 


amoGavetv to matdtov pou =P P75 BC LN WO Byz pler TR 
amoGavetv TO MaLdtov D f! 565 

amo8avetv tov maida pou = g 

amo@averv tov vov pou §=—— A f!3 pc 


In the homily ad loc. Chrysostom cites the passage three times in a short span. They 
read: 


MOLV ANOBAVELY TOV ULOV LOU 
NOLV n anoBaverv To TAaLdtov Lov 
Nouv anoBavetv to mard6tov 


Are we to argue that Chrysostom knew three different text forms? Does omission of 
ov in the third instance constitute support for the Western “short text”? Is xatdtov 
his true text on the basis of two to one? Probably no to the first two questions and 
yes to the third, but on other grounds than count; and this is only one example of 
the enormity of the problem (cf. the three consecutive citations of 7:17 ad loc.). 
Furthermore, there is an extremely high incidence of singular readings in 
Chrysostom’s text, which also points to imprecision. In the text of the homilies, I 


13. John 5:39, for example, reads: 

Cearta Seogentwv paotevete O€apata PipAiwv, 

"Hotv Eyerv EdmeoGe YOOVOV MAALVavEEL xVKAW. 

Zwnv ov wvdotoav’ Evi Toagiéecor 5€ xeivat, 

Maotiginy Poowoly Env togytoor pv6w 

*ASavaiw oadmyt. 
Janssen’s reconstruction: égevvate tag yoagas, év ale doxeite Cwnv aiwviov Exerv xai éxetvai eiov 
ai pagtugotvoat meot Epo. 

14. Harkins 1958: 404-12 promised an edition which has not yet appeared. 
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counted nine singulars (one is supported by cod. 544) in the first seventeen verses 
of John 7 alone. If such readings indicate poor copying on the part of a scribe (see 
Colwell 1965), how much more do they represent loose citing habits on the part of 
a Father.!5 

The point is, as R. M. Grant argued some years ago, that “patristic citations 
are not citations unless they have been adequately analyzed” (1950: 124). Such an 
analysis should attempt at least two things: (1) to gather all the data from the literary 
remains of each Father and, as much as possible, reconstruct his biblical text;!6 and 
(2) to evaluate the Father’s citing habits in various kinds of works for accuracy of 
quotation. And this should be done before the evidence of that Father is brought to 
court. 

A further word is in order here about item (1) and our general need to use 
greater semantic precision when referring to a Father’s text. Since not all “citations” 
are truly citations, one must not only be aware of the differences, but must also insist 
on them when reconstructing a Father’s text, or when citing his text as evidence. In 
a review of Muncey’s presentation of the text of Ambrose, J. Duplacy indicated four 
categories: reminiscence, allusion, citation adapted to context, true citation (1959a: 
393). I would offer three categories, combining two of Duplacy’s, with the following 
definitions: 

Allusion. Reference to the content of a biblical passage in which verbal 
correspondence to the NT Greek text is so remote as to offer no value for the 
reconstruction of that text. This is probably what Duplacy means by “reminiscence.” 

Adaptation.'" Reference to a biblical passage, which has clear verbal corre- 
spondence to the Greek NT, but which has been adapted to fit the Father’s discussion 
and/or syntax. This is probably Duplacy’s “allusion” and “citation adapted to con- 
text.” 

Citation. Those places where a Father is consciously trying to cite, either 
from memory or by copying, the very words of the biblical text. Anyone who works 
closely with a given Father’s text will probably make a further distinction in this 
category by noting citations at times as “strict” or “loose.” 

It should be noted at this point that allusion, adaptation, and citation are 


15. It may also be of interest to note that for Blass, Boismard, and Mollat, Chrysostom 
does not become a textual hero until John 7; but it is somewhere from homily 48 (on John 7:1-8) 
and following that the homilies grow decidedly less detailed. Thus the first twenty homilies are on 
the first chapter of John, but chs. 18-21 have only six homilies altogether. It is at least possible, 
although I have not had opportunity to investigate it fully, that his “short text” citations are part of 
this tendency toward less detail. 

16. Suggs 1958: 147 has suggested: “More ambitiously [than simply presenting all the 
data a la P. M. Barnard’s text of Clement], we might aim at publishing ‘critically reconstructed’ 
texts of these patristic witnesses.” I would argue that for patristic citations to become fully useful 
such reconstructions are imperative. For a methodology, along with the reconstructed text of John 
4 in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria, see Fee 1971a [Chapter 15]. For the Latin Fathers, cf. the 
excellent work on Ambrose in Luke and John by Rolando and Corigliano 1945. This is superior in 
every way to Muncey 1959. Muncey’s incompleteness, as well as his failure adequately to evaluate 
the data, generally negates the usefulness of his study. 

17. I am indebted to J. N. Birdsall for this happy choice of words to describe this kind 


of citation. 
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not in themselves value words. Indeed, it may be clearly demonstrated that adapta- 
tions and allusions at times have more “value” than citations in discovering the 
Father’s true text.18 However, anyone working closely with a Father’s text, and trying 
to reconstruct that text, should make some value judgments, based on his knowledge 
of the Father’s citing habits, or on the condition of the preservation of his works. 
Thus a citation from memory from a Father like Cyril of Alexandria, where he 
introduces the biblical text py 5€ xov xat attocg 6 owtne (which he does regularly, 
and he really means “somewhere”), is not of the same textual value as a citation in 
his commentary on John, where he cites the passage and makes a point of the very 
words used. 


iil 


The third weakness of Boismard’s and Mollat’s use of the Fathers is related to the 
problem of “short text.” I note three items: 

1. There are several instances where their brevior conflicts with difficilior 
(cf. Mees 1968: 116-18). In fact, a random sampling of the notes in JB suggested 
that the “short text” preferred by Mollat was a smoothing out of some rather awkward 
Johannine expressions. For example, given an “original” text of John 7:42 that read 
xal ao ByOr€eu tig xouns Aavid (sys, Blass) or xat ano BnOdéep tic xwpng (eth, 
Chrys, Cyril, Mollat), what scribe anywhere would add 6xov iv [Aavid] after xopys? 
Yet this clause, awkward and therefore “more difficult” though it is, is typically 
Johannine (cf. 1:28; 10:40; 11:32; 12:1; 20:19). Therefore, it is clearly original on 
all counts. 

This, too, is a good example of how not to use versional and patristic 
evidence — especially for “short text.” The “omission” in sy’ may be easily ex- 
plained as a “translational” omission, not the reading of its Greek exemplar.!? The 
translation is a bit free, to be sure, but one suspects that this is part of the character 
of the Vetus syra. 

The evidence from the Fathers is even less convincing. Chrysostom’s only 
citation of this passage is in his homily ad loc., where he is suggesting the reason 
for Christ’s not having cited Scripture at 7:38. The reason, he says, is that “their 
understanding [of Scripture] was corrupt,” which he then illustrates with a catena of 
Johannine passages, of which portions of wv. 40-42 are a part: oi péev yag EXeyov: 
otros éottv 6 moogHTHS [7:40], &AdOL SE Ereyov, Sti MAava tov GyAOV [7:12]: GAAot SE 
EXeyov, ov Ex tic Padtaiac Eoyetat 6 XQuotoc, GAAa ano ByOdéep tig xwpys [7:41-42! 
cf. 7:52]: GAAo1 5€ EXeyov, 6 XQLOTOS Gtav EQxETaL, OVSEIS yLVwWoxEL MOBEV EottL [7:27] 
(PG 59.785). One may as well argue from such “evidence” that Chrysostom’s text 
of John also “omits” ody 7 youon elnev Sti Ex tod OneQuatosg Aavid from v. 42. 


18. For example, see Origen’s text of John 2:15. In two citations of the passage (lemma 
Jo. 10.20; Jo. 13.56) the verb avéotgepev (Avactoépw) appears. But in five adaptations, four of 
which occur in the commentary ad loc., the verb appears in modified forms and always as a form 
of avatgénw. Origen’s text, therefore, is almost certainly dvétoepev, which has been conformed by 
copyists in the two citations. Cf. the discussion by Hautsch 1909: 128. 

19. Cf. the text of the NEB (Tasker 1964: 42) with the translation: “. . . from David’s 
village of Bethlehem”! 
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Cyril, on the other hand, cites the passage three different times Vo. 5.2; 
Is. 5.4; Nest. 3.3). In the Isaiah commentary he does indeed omit Sxov jv Aavid, 
but in the other two instances the phrase is included. One has three choices: either 
(1) Cyril knew two different text forms, and cited now one and then the other; or 
(2) later scribes added the missing clause in Jo. and Nest; or (3) Cyril knew only 
one text form — the “long” one — and omitted the clause himself in a memoriter 
citation in the Isaiah commentary. A complete study of Cyril’s citations will reveal 
that number 3 is the only viable choice; for examples of this kind of “omission” 
in Cyril may be multiplied, where we have more than one extant citation of a 
passage. 

2. This leads one to note further that the exactness, or lack of it, on the part 
of a Father must also be reckoned with when he has only one extant citation of a 
passage. Two or more citations, all identical, tend to reinforce one’s conclusions 
about a Father’s text. And even when the citations differ, there are usually some 
bases for decision (context, kind of work, geography, etc.).2° But to place heavy 
emphasis on a single citation with an “omission” from a Father like Chrysostom or 
Cyril seems to be a case of bad judgment. 

3. A short text based on a Father’s citation is a particularly precarious 
argument from silence. This is especially true of “silence” either at the beginning or 
end of the cited portion. A case in point is Boismard’s alleged omissions by the 
Fathers of toig motevovotv cic 10 Ovoua avtod in John 1:12. Among those listed as 
supporting the omission are Origen (in a citation preserved in Pamphilus), 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Cyril. While it is true that for each a citation of v. 12 
may be found which concludes with yevéo@at, it is further true that these Fathers 
elsewhere cite the passage by including v. 13, and in every instance the disputed 
words are also included. The point is obvious: All these Fathers knew a Greek text 
which contained the concluding words of v. 12, but sometimes they simply stopped 
citing at yeveo@an. 

In the same vein one wonders about Mollat’s curious omission of xvote at 
11:21 (cum B sys [he erroneously includes Chrys]) and 13:37 (X* 33 565 sys’ cop 
Chrys Non). This vocative occurs thirty times in John, and there is textual evidence 
(of sorts) for the omission of it in twenty-two instances. One could at least hope for 
consistency. Sinaiticus omits xvge three other times (4:19; 13:6, 9), sys two others 
(4:11; 21:17), and Chrysostom, when one uses his evidence e silentio, twelve others 
(4:15, 49; 6:34, 68; 11:3, 27, 34, 39; 12:21; 13:6 [1/2]; 14:28; 20:15). If this seems 
unfair, it should be pointed out that the patristic evidence at 13:37 is of the same 
kind as all the others — “silence” at the beginning of a cited portion.?! 

The only places where such omissions may be regarded as valid evidence 
are those where it would seem to be highly unusual for a Father to have omitted the 


20. One wonders, e.g., about the value of Boismard’s including Cymil’s three citations as 
supporting the omission of éx tis yfi¢ from John 12:32 (1950: 391), when he cites the passage 
twenty-eight other times with the phrase, including the fragment from the commentary ad loc. 

21. Blass omits xugte eight times, with three more in brackets as doubtful. Even he is 
not fully consistent: On the combined evidence of Chrys and Non alone, he omits it at 11:34, puts 
it in brackets at 11:3, and keeps it at 6:68. 
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disputed words, had he known them. Thus Hort says of some patristic citations of 
John 3:13: “It is morally certain that most of them would have included 6 @v év t@ 
oveava, if it had stood in the texts used by the writers” (1881: Appendix 75). But 
even here one must use caution about this “moral certainty.” 


IV 


What shall we say, then, finally of the use of the Church Fathers in the recovery of 
the original NT text? 

1. As primary evidence they offer little help. In spite of much that is of 
great worth — Mollat’s translation I find particularly excellent — Boismard’s textual 
theory is not likely to hold up under careful scrutiny. 

It must be granted, however, that there are some unusual readings in the 
Fathers not found in the manuscript tradition which deserve special attention. One 
such is the variant at John 14:2, moAdat poval naga 1H xatei. This is not simply a 
short text because of omission; it is a reading so widely attested,2? and almost always 
in the same form, that one rightly suspects that here something has been lost in the 
MS tradition which is available only in patristic evidence. 

However, it should be noted that some of the Fathers who cite the shorter 
form, clearly know the long form as well (Chrysostom and Cyril). Does this mean 
that they knew two text forms? Perhaps; but I would hazard a guess that the short 
form never existed in any MS, but rather became the popular form of citation in a 
kind of oral tradition. 

2. As supportive evidence they are of great value, and not simply as a matter 
of counting noses. For example, Chrysostom’s clear Antiochene support, with W 
(from Egypt) and the OL codices a b ff? | r! (from Europe), of the reading elyev 
éEovoiav for 7Oedev of John 7:1 is of the same value as any of the MSS. Indeed, he 
felt strongly enough about the theological implications of his text (presumably his 
only one, since he does not “emend” or argue for a variant) that he took considerable 
pains to explain why the divine Son “had no authority” to go about in Judea. 

Whether the original text or not — it certainly looks like the lectio difficilior 
—such evidence must have its full hearing. Therefore, the appeal of this paper is 
not that we relegate patristic citations to a place of relative insignificance. On the 
contrary, the appeal is that we continue the tasks of editing patristic texts and 
gathering and reconstructing their biblical texts until all the evidence is fully available 
and carefully analyzed. Only then can it have its proper hearing. 


22. Boismard lists Irenaeus, Athanasius, Eusebius of Caesarea, Epiphanius, Basil, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Alexandria, Mark the Hermit, Nilus, Theodoret, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, Procopius of Gaza, Maximus Confessor, and perhaps Clement of Alexandria among 
the Greeks. He could have included Chrysostom (Thdr. 1.21 [SC 117, 1966, p. 214]). Among the 
Latins are Tertullian, Hilary, Augustine, as well as others, such as Cyprian, Origen (Latin), Jerome, 
etc., who add either the verb or the possessive. 

23. I have a perfect example of this from my own denominational background, where 
there is a geographically well-distributed oral tradition of John 17:3, “that they may know thee, 
whom to know aright is life eternal.” To some people this is a sacred text and they are nonplussed 
when one suggests that it cannot be found in their Bibles. 
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THE USE OF GREEK PATRISTIC CITATIONS IN 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM: 
THE STATE OF THE QUESTION 


Gordon D. Fee 


In NT textual criticism, patristic citations have ordinarily been viewed as the third 
line of evidence, after the Greek MSS and Early Versions. Along with the Early 
Versions, they are considered as indirect, or supplementary, evidence for the text of 
the NT;! and often therefore are also thought to be of tertiary importance. In fact, 
however, patristic evidence is often of primary importance, both in the task of 
reconstructing the history of the text and in that of recovering the original. F. J. A. 
Hort, for example, used the Fathers as one of three criteria in determining the 
secondary character of the Byzantine text-type;* and his use of the Fathers in his 
debate with Ezra Abbot on John 1:18 (1876: 30-42) is still a model for evaluating 
the data, despite his use — born of necessity — of some uncritical texts of the 
Fathers. 


I. The Problems 


The problems with the use of this evidence are three, reflecting in turn the Father 
himself, the transmission of his evidence, and our own need to discriminate carefully 
what is truly primary and what is not. 


Il. The Church Father and His Bible 


The problems created by the Fathers themselves and their citing habits are several, 


and are frequently noted. Basically, they cover four areas: 
1. The question of copying or citing from memory. Did the Father cite 


Scripture by looking up the passage and copying his text or did he simply cite from 


1. Such judgments are regularly found in the manuals on textual criticism, most recently 
those by Metzger 1968a: 86-88, and K. and B. Aland 1987: 166-69. The latter is particularly 
instructive, inasmuch as a whole chapter is devoted to the Early Versions, while the Greek patristic 
evidence receives less than three pages, mostly bemoaning the difficulties and lack of valid or 
definitive studies of the Fathers’ texts. Cf. also the overview articles by Suggs 1958, who calls this 
evidence “supplemental,” and Metzger 1972:379-400, who speaks of it as “indirect.” 

2. 1881: 2.107-15. Cf. the use of this evidence by Streeter 1924: chap. 4. 
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memory? If, as appears to be most common, it was from memory, can his memory 
be trusted to reproduce the copy of Scripture he must have possessed? 

2. The question of citing habits. The citing habits of the Fathers range from 
rather precise (e.g., Origen) to moderately careful (e.g., Eusebius) to notoriously 
slovenly (e.g., Epiphanius); therefore, the habits of each Father himself must be 
carefully studied before his citations can be fully useful. 

3. The character/type of work involved. In many Fathers the care with which 
they cite varies from work to work.> For the most part, they tend to be more accurate 
in commentaries and controversial treatises, the latter especially so if the meaning 
of the biblical text is involved; whereas they cannot necessarily be expected to be 
as precise in letters and sermons. 

4. The number of Bibles used by the Father. It is perhaps presumptuous to 
assume that any Father, writing over a thirty- to forty-year period, had only one Bible; 
and perhaps it is folly even to assume he had only one Bible at any given time. After 
all, as early as Origen there is acknowledgment of many copies of Scripture. Further- 
more, some Fathers tended to relocate from time to time (Irenaeus, Origen, Athanasius, 
Chrysostom), so that they may not only have used different Bibles in a lifetime, but 
Bibles from different geographical centers with differing kinds of texts. 


2. Scribes and Editors 


All the scribal questions asked of the NT MSS themselves must also be applied to 
the Father’s texts, and especially to that portion of their texts where they cite 
Scripture. It has long been recognized that the monks of the Middle Ages, to whom 
we are indebted for many of the extant copies of the Fathers, sometimes tended to 
conform biblical passages to a more contemporary text — although as Suggs has 
pointed out (1958: 140), this problem can be overstated, since there is also good 
evidence that the trained copyist normally aimed at verbal accuracy. 

Unfortunately, neither are editors faultless. This is true not only of the older, 
and sometimes less critical editions (which Migne reproduced in his Patrologia 
Graeca, sometimes adding his own errors), but also of such editions as E. Pusey’s 
of Cyril of Alexandria* and of some of the editors in the magisterial Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte [see below]. The net result is 
that even though critical editions are a must, and greatly increase our access to the 
Fathers’ NT texts, they must also be used critically by those seeking to recover those 
texts. 


3. The Need to Discriminate 


The problem here rests with the judgments, or lack thereof, on the part of those who 
use these data. This is often true of individual authors, whose use of patristic evidence 


3. My own work with the Fathers confirms this judgment first made by Bebb 1890: 216, 
and repeated by Suggs 1958: 143 and Metzger 1972: 379-80. 
4, [On this question see n. 1 in the preceding chapter. ] 
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sometimes belies failure to have worked carefully with a Father’s citation in context.° 
But it is also — and especially — true of the apparatus critici of our standard critical 
editions, which in turn leads to any number of misjudgments on the part of those 
who use such editions, usually because they lack the time and resources to investigate 
every patristic citation of a given passage. 

This problem is well illustrated in the apparatus of the UBS? Greek New 
Testament, where for the most part the evidence was derived from the apparatuses 
of Tischendorf and von Soden.® In this text for the first time, even though limited 
in its selection, the working scholar has available a handy, reliable list of Greek and 
versional evidence for most of the (translationally) significant variants in the NT. 
But the patristic evidence in the majority of instances 1s either incomplete, ambigu- 
ous, or unreliable. This evidence can never be implicitly trusted, as one can the Greek 
and versional evidence, and the close study of any of these passages always requires 
personal, firsthand analysis of the patristic data.’ 

The problem, it must be quickly pointed out, is not the fault of the editors 
of the UBS text; rather, it is the result of a great lacuna in NT studies, namely, the 
collection and presentation of the NT text(s) used by the Greek Fathers,’ based on 
a careful analysis and evaluation of the available data. Hort himself lamented this 
problem over one hundred years ago: “It is unsatisfactory that so much of the patristic 
testimony remains uncertain in the present state of knowledge; but such is the fact. 
Much of the uncertainty, though not all, will doubtless disappear when the Fathers 
have been carefully edited” (1876: 5). It is the unfortunate reality of this science that 
over one hundred years later, the Alands can make a similar lament about the 
condition of this evidence, to the effect that the vast majority of work in this area 
still remains to be done (1987: 168-69). 

This is not to say that some work has not been done. In fact, analyses of 
Greek patristic texts can be found scattered throughout the literature and in several 
unpublished dissertations.? Unfortunately, most of these studies suffer from substan- 
tial methodological failures;!° and the published portions of these analyses present 
only lists of variants and statistics. As of this writing, the only Greek Fathers for 
whom we have a complete published text are Clement of Alexandria (Mees 1970) 
and Gregory of Nyssa (Brooks 1991). In addition, there is available the text of the 


5. A case in point is the use of Orgen’s discussion of Luke 10:42 in catena fragment 78 


in John by M. Augsten and A. Baker, discussed below (section V). 

6. See the Introduction to the UBS, p. xxxvi. 

7. For example, in my study of Luke 10:41-42 in the Metzger Festschrift (1981) the 
analysis of the patristic evidence, which is highly important primary evidence for this passage, 
demonstrated the UBS° to be unreliable on six counts (Basil in var. 1; Clement and Basil in var. 2; 
Origen in var. 5; Clement and Augustine in var. 6) and incomplete on several others (Evagnus, 
Nilus, Augustine, for var. 2; Cassian, Olympiodorus for var. 4). Such a problem occurs again and 
again in this edition. 

8. The evidence for the pre-Vulgate Latin Fathers is both more readily accessible, from 
the Vetus Latina Institut at Beuron, and of limited value, since for the most part the text represented 
in these Fathers is that of the Old Latin version(s). For an account of these data, see Frede 1971. 

9. For a list of these see n. 6 in Chapter 15. 

10. The Alands have rightly judged “that there is not one of them which would not be 


worth doing over” (1987: 168). 
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Gospels in Didymus of Alexandria (Ehrman 1986), the text of the Pauline corpus in 
Hippolytus of Rome (Osburn 1982), plus the reconstructed text of John 4 in Origen 
and Cyril (Fee 1971a) and the available text of Mark in Chrysostom (Fee 1980b). 
As long as such a situation prevails, the usefulness of Greek patristic data will lie 
outside the reach of most working scholars. 

However, we are currently at a point in history where great progress can 
be made. In an extensive paper on patristic citations presented twenty years ago at 
a special consultation on NT textual criticism,!! I noted that there were six tasks 
before us: (1) continued publication of good critical editions of the Fathers; (2) an 
index of NT citations from all Fathers for each NT book; (3) the critical reconstruc- 
tion, or otherwise full and critical presentation, of each Father’s NT text; (4) the 
evaluation of each Father’s textual relationships, or placing the Father’s evidence in 
the history of the transmission of the text; (5) the presentation of such evidence in 
the various apparatus critici; and (6) the evaluation and use of patristic citations in 
the recovery of the “original” NT text. For the present study these are regrouped 
under four heads — gathering, presenting, evaluating, and using the evidence — with 
some “where we are” or “should be” comments on each. 


Il. Gathering the Evidence 


Getting access to the patristic data is probably the most frustrating part of any 
scholar’s attempt to deal in detail with a given textual variant. Fortunately, some of 
that frustration is now being relieved. My purpose here is simply to report on the 
present state of affairs, to the time of this writing. 


1. The Index to the Fathers 


The four-volume Clavis Patrum Graecorum, published in the Greek series of the 
Corpus Christianorum (Turnhout), is now the absolutely indispensable guidebook to 
the Greek Fathers and their works. !2 The Clavis alerts one to all the works of a given 
Father, the best critical editions, discussions about authenticity, the availability of a 
work in early versions, and the more significant bibliography. It should also help to 
standardize nomenclature. 


2. The Critical Editions 


Although much work remains yet to be done,!3 a random look through the Clavis 
reveals that the publication of critical editions continues apace. Besides the two major 
series, Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte 
(1897--) and Sources chrétiennes (1941--), critical editions also appear in a great 


11. Called by the SBL at its 90th annual meeting, held in New York, October 22-27, 
1970. The paper was subsequently published in two parts (1971a, 1971b) [now Chapters 15 and 
16]. 

12. For the Latin Fathers, see Clavis Patrum Latinorum (Brugge: Karel Beyaert, 1961). 

13. The single most glaring need continues to be the lack of a critical edition of the 
majority of the works of Chrysostom. 
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variety of other places. One needs always to consult the Clavis for the latest edition 
of a given Father’s work(s). 

The necessity and usefulness of these editions can scarcely be overesti-_ 
mated. Take, for example, the NT citations in Hippolytus of Rome. On the basis of 
J. W. Burgon’s large collection of patristic evidence,!* all gathered from uncritical 
editions, H. C. Hoskier argued that Hippolytus’s citations of 1 Thess 4:13-17 and 
2 Thess 2:1-12 (in his On Christ and Antichrist) are “generally found on the side of 
[the Byzantine MSS]” (1914: 427). But a check of these citations in the Achelis 
edition of GCS demonstrates that Hippolytus’s text is consistently in agreement with 
D F G and the OL (cf. Fee 1979: 419-20 and Osburn 1982), which is precisely what 
one would expect of someone living in Rome in the early third century. 

However, as already noted, for NT textual criticism a note of caution must 
also be struck, since the editors of these editions are not always sensitive to the 
special nature of the NT citations or to the citing habits of the Father.15 One must 
therefore never simply take the edition at face value, but must always be ready to 
rethink with the editor as to which variant in the Father’s own manuscript tradition 
most likely represents the actual text of the Father. 


3. The Index of Patristic Citations 


In order to find the patristic evidence for any given NT text, the first volumes of the 
much needed and very welcome index of patristic quotations are now available from 
the Centre d’Analyse et de Documentation patristique of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology of Strasbourg (Allenbach 1975-87). The first four volumes include all of 
the Fathers of the second and third centuries, plus three Palestinian Fathers from the 
fourth (Eusebius of Caesarea, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius of Salamis). Happily, 
this index is of all biblical citations, not just the NT. Also happily, but for textual 
purposes somewhat frustratingly, allusions, as well as citations and adaptations, are 
included. Frequently one must sift through a large number of inconsequential listings 
in order to realize a minimal net gain of textual data. Nonetheless, such a thorough 
index is a giant step forward. 


4. The IGNTP Luke 


The International Greek New Testament Project (IGNTP), now over forty years old, 
has finally published its edition of the available evidence for the Gospe! of Luke.!¢ 
The patristic apparatus in this edition is a significant advance over anything here- 
tofore available for Luke’s Gospel. Nonetheless, for all its value, there still remain 


14, For this collection, see Metzger 1972: 171. 

15. All who have worked closely with these data have their stories to tell. Cf., e.g., Fee 
1971b: 164 n. 2 (on Preuschen’s edition of Origen); Suggs 1958: 141 n. 1 (on Heikel’s edition of 
Eusebius); and K. and B. Aland 1987: 167 (on the CSEL edition of Cyprian). 

16. The New Testament in Greek. The Gospel According to St. Luke. Part One, chapters 
1-12 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1984); Part Two, chapters 13-24 (1987). For a history of the patristic 
data in this volume, see Duplacy and Suggs 1971. 
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some imperfections in this edition,!” particularly because the apparatus lacks a way 
of being sensitive to the evaluating process. 

With these various tools, one now has access to the critical editions of the 
Fathers’ works and to all of their biblical references. But the greater task still remains, 
that of presenting these data within the framework of a full evaluation. 


III. Presenting the Evidence 


Unfortunately, despite the good progress over the past twenty years, convenient 
access to reliable patristic data is still many years away. Here the needs are two: 
(1) the full presentation, with careful evaluation, of the NT texts used by individual 
Fathers, Father by Father, and where necessary, work by work; (2) the production 
of an apparatus for patristic evidence in our critical editions that can be used with a 
similar measure of confidence as with the manuscript and versional evidence. 

What is needed in the first instance is a full presentation of the NT text of each 
of the Greek Fathers, as that text can be culled from his extant works and either 
presented or in some cases reconstructed, where that is possible or necessary. To this 
end a series has now been launched under the auspices of the Society of Biblical 
Literature through Scholars Press, entitled The New Testament in the Greek Fathers: 
Texts and Analyses (NTGF),!8 in which such presentations can now be published in a 
uniform way, either of a given Father’s entire NT,!9 or of portions thereof.2° The 
parameters of this series, which are herewith described, should serve as basic guidelines 
for all such presentations.*! 

1. The Introduction to each volume provides a brief sketch of the Father’s 
life and writings, and discusses the unique problems attendant to the analysis and 
classification of his citations of the NT text. Normally this also includes (1) a 
discussion of the problems concerning the authenticity of works commonly attributed 
to the Father, (2) other circumstances of his life that might complicate a textual 


17. Cf., e.g., the review by Petersen (1988), who especially highlights the inadequacies of 
the patristic evidence. These problems are the result of many factors, mostly related to a lack of proper 
oversight for the decade between 1955 and 1966. During that period an enormous amount of nearly 
useless data had been collected, because the collectors (1) did not use critical editions (relying mostly 
on Migne’s PG), and (2) even then did not carefully read the Father’s text, but relied on Migne’s 
notoriously unreliable references, so that at times it is quite incomplete. The present writer was hired 
by the Project to spend the summer of 1959 to see what could be done with the material available to 
that time. I soon discovered that a great deal had not been done at all, and that much that had been 
done needed to be redone. After several months of labor (continuing on into the Autumn), J turned over 
to the editors files of cards that were approximately 90 to 95 percent checked or redone altogether. By 
such a process some errors are bound to have made their way into the apparatus. 

18. Currently edited by Gordon D. Fee, Bruce M. Metzger, William L. Petersen, and Bart 
Ehrman. 

19. As with Mees’s presentation of Clement of Alexandria (1970); cf. vol. 2 of NTGF 
by James Brooks, of the whole NT of Gregory of Nyssa. 

20. As in vol. 1 of NTGF by Ehrman (1986), of the text of the Gospels in Didymus the 
Blind. 

21. The following sketch combines material from an original proposal by the author at 
the centennial meeting of the SBL in 1980 with the presentation made by Bart Ehrman at the annual 
SBL meeting in 1986, announcing the actual appearance of the series. 
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analysis (e.g., Didymus’s blindness, or Origen’s or Chrysostom’s moves from one 
locale to another), and (3) comments on the Father’s citing habits that may contribute 
to the formal analysis. 

2. The second component is the actual presentation of the text, which in 
every. case is to be based only on critical editions of the Father’s works. The 
presentation itself takes one of two forms, depending on the quantity of the evidence 
and the nature of the Father’s citing habits. First, where a Father (a) cites freely, 
and/or (b) cites infrequently, and/or (c) cites texts in two or more forms, the safest 
procedure is to list all the various forms in which a text is cited, in a fashion similar 
to the study of Clement’s text by M. Mees (1970). However, in contrast to Mees’s 
work, a more thorough evaluation of the data as to what actually constituted Clem- 
ent’s text is both possible and desirable. 

The second method is that proposed by the author some years ago for Origen 
and Cyril of Alexandria (1971a), in which a carefully reconstructed text of the 
Father’s NT is presented. Such a presentation must be careful not to lose any piece 
of evidence, including textual variations in the transmission of the Father’s work; at 
the same time a thorough evaluation of the data is made so as to present to the highest 
degree possible the very text of the Father’s NT. 

3. At some point, either with the presentation of the text itself or in a full 
listing elsewhere, an apparatus of the Father’s text is included, collated in full against 
carefully selected control MSS representing the previously established textual 
groups. No standardized group of witnesses is required, but normally twenty to forty 
of the most important textual representatives are included. The collations are pre- 
sented in full for all citations (or usable adaptations). 

4. These data are then analyzed so as to ascertain the textual affinities or 
relationships of the Father’s text with the other available witnesses to the NT text. 
The basic methodology employed here is the quantitative method, pioneered by E. C. 
Colwell and further refined by G. D. Fee (1968a), in which percentages of agree- 
ments are established between the Father’s text and all the other MSS used in the 
collation, where any two of them agree in variation against all the rest. 

Since for most Fathers this method only establishes the broader parameters 
of his textual relationships, some kind of further analysis is also usually needed. This 
may take the form of group profiles, pioneered by B. Ehrman (1987), or of 2 profile 
method I devised for my study of the text of John and Mark in Chrysostom (1980b), 
in which one isolates a Father’s agreements/disagreements with the Majority text 
and UBS3, as well all singular readings and subsingular agreements. 

5. Finally, each volume will normally conclude with some statement con- 
cerning the historical results of the study, especially in terms of how the analysis has 
contributed to our further understanding of the history of the transmission of the NT. 
The significance of these conclusions will vary, but their potential for helping us 
write the history of the NT text is great, since they afford us firm evidence for the 
condition of the text at some datable, geographical point.?¢ 


22. Ehrman also suggested, and in his volume included, an appendix of the results of the 
study that could become a part of the UBS apparatus. 
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It can scarcely be emphasized enough how useful such collections and 
presentations of patristic evidence will be for the future of this discipline; it is hoped 
that many scholars will find some time to engage in this effort, or at least to direct 
younger scholars toward dissertations that might eventually be included in the se- 
ries.23 


IV. Evaluating the Evidence 


Over forty years ago R. M. Grant rightly argued that “patristic citations are not 
citations unless they have been adequately analyzed” (1950: 124). Indeed, the un- 
fortunately numerous examples of careless or completely invalid usage demand that 
this must become an inviolable axiom in our discipline. The needs here are two: 
First, there is a need to devise a set of criteria, or guidelines, by which to assess the 
degrees of certainty or doubt with regard to any patristic citation. Second, for the 
sake of those who regularly use the NA26 or UBS? editions, a means is needed 
whereby these degrees of certainty or doubt can be expressed in the apparatus 
criticus, thus enabling the user to move toward the same degree of confidence with 
regard to these data as with the manuscript and versional evidence. 

The following guidelines are offered as a preliminary working list toward 
such a set of criteria, beginning with certainty and working toward extremely doubtful 
materials. At the same time suggestions are made as to how such certainty and doubt 
might appear in an apparatus, including a sample reworking of the apparatus of Luke 
10:42. 

1. A Father’s name could be listed in bold type when there is absolute 
certainty as to the actual text used by that Father (as much as historians may speak 
of “absolute certainty”). Such cases include: 


1.1 When in his subsequent discussion the Father makes a point of the very words 
used by the biblical author. 
[e.g., Chrysostom’s evidence for elyev €Eovoiav in John 7:1. In his hom. 48 
in John he says, “What are you saying blessed John? Did he not elyev 
€Eovaiav, who was able to do all that he wanted to? .. . For when he says 
that he elyev EEovoiav, he speaks of him as to his being man, .. .”; cf. Basil’s 
interpretation of the dAiywv and evoc of Luke 10:42 in reg. fus. 20.3.] 


1.2 When ina commentary or homily the subsequent discussion confirms the wording 
of a citation. 
[e.g., Origen’s considerable discussion of the text of the Lord’s Prayer in 
both Luke and Matthew in On Prayer; cf., as an example of “omission” in 
a Father’s text, Cyril of Jerusalem’s homily on the story of the healing of 
the invalid in John 5, where it is certain from his discussion in the homily 
itself that he knew nothing of the gloss in vv. 3b-4.] 


23. Cf. the appeal by the Alands (1987: 169): “This is a field ripe for innumerable doctoral 
dissertations and learned investigations. Any volunteers?” 
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1.3 When the Father actually cites a known variation to his own text.*4 (In this case, 
of course, the Father becomes certain evidence for two readings; but one reading is 
that of the Father’s own text, which is the first interest in the use of his materials. 
His evidence for the second reading should continue to be designated ORIGEN™ss.) 
[E.g., Origen, in hom. 6.40 in John, mentions that other MSS known to him 
have BnOafaea in John 1:28, which he prefers to the BnOavia of his text.] 


1.4 When in a commentary, homily, or controversial treatise, the Father repeats the 

text in the same way again and again. 
[Editors must use proper caution here, because this could simply be a case 
of consistent faulty memory. But in many cases one can arrive at the highest 
level of certainty. E.g., in his Commentary on John, Book X, Origen cites 
or alludes to the text of John 2:15 five times in which the words ta xéQuata 
occur; in Book XIII he has occasion to refer back to this event and twice 
more cites it with ta x€quata. Since this reading is consonant with Origen’s 
textual relationships elsewhere, one can have the highest degree of certainty 
that this is the reading of his text.] 


For all other kinds of citations it is absolutely imperative that a Father’s 
citing habits be known (i.e., his degree of concern for verbal accuracy, his tendencies 
to adapt, cite loosely, paraphrase, or toward omissions or substitutions, etc.). For 
example, Origen demonstrates a very high degree of verbal accuracy (at least when 
he cites John’s Gospel), whereas Epiphanius shows practically none at all,2> while 
Asterius the Sophist, although demonstrating a generally high degree of verbal 
accuracy, shows clear proclivities toward the omission of words and phrases in the 
interest of his homiletic style. This kind of information is especially important for 
the next categories. 

2. We should include a Father’s name in CAPITALS in those cases where 
there is a high degree of probability that we have the Father’s actual text, but not 
with the same degree of certainty as in category 1. These include the following: 


2.1 A citation of several verses in length, especially so when the biblical author or 

book is also singled out. 
[This assumes that an author is more likely to have consulted his text at 
such points than otherwise. However, one must use great care here; for this 
is also a place where a copyist of the Father’s work may have unconsciously 
conformed the text to his own standard (e.g., the full citation of the Matthean 
version of the Lord’s Prayer in Origen’s On Prayer has been conformed to 
the prevailing text by the addition of 6t in v. 5 and tic in v. 10, as the 
subsequent discussion by Origen makes clear). And, of course, in a Father 
like Epiphanius, who does not consult his text, this criterion is of no value 
(see, e.g., his “citations” of Mark 5:2-14 in the Panarion.)]| 


24. See, e.g., the useful collections of such notes in Origen and Jerome gathered by 


Metzger (1963a: 1979). 
25. This phenomenon in particular mars the study by Eldridge 1969; cf my review (1971c). 
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2.2 An isolated citation with a text form that shows clear affinities with a Father's 
otherwise well-established textual relationships. 
[E.g., in his homily on the sinful woman in Luke 7:36-50, Amphilochius in 
a short space twice cites v. 37 in the word order of the Majority text; since 
his textual proclivities are clearly in this direction, one can be reasonably 
certain that this represents his actual NT. So also Origen’s many single 
citations of the Gospel of John that are in harmony with P’ and B.] 


2.3 In most of the isolated citations of a Father whose citing habits reflect a rather 

high degree of verbal accuracy. 
{Although this must be used with some degree of caution, and usually in 
conjunction with 2.2, Origen serves as a case in point. Since the majority 
of his isolated citations of the Gospel of John scattered throughout his works 
generally conform to the Egyptian text found in his Commentary, one can 
have reasonable certainty about his isolated citations of other NT books as 
well. ] 


2.4 When a Father alludes to the language of a passage in such a way that it is 

virtually impossible for him to have done so without knowledge of the biblical text. 
[This criterion has especially to do with large additions/omissions. The 
operative word is “language.” E.g., one can assume by the /anguage he uses 
that Tertullian knew a text of John 5 that carried the gloss of vv. 3b-4. But 
one can be equally dubious as to whether Ps-Didymus (de Trinitate) or 
Amphilochius knew a text of John with these words. Even though they refer 
to an angel stirring the water, in both cases the rest of their comments not 
only do not reflect the “language” of the gloss, but in fact offer a different 
understanding of the tradition. Here one can be sure only that they knew 
about the tradition reflected in the Western gloss; but it is doubtful whether 
they knew a biblical text with these words.?°] 


2.5 Where in various unsuspecting ways [e.g., verb inflections where the root is 
changed in allusions or adaptations] the Father reveals his text where subsequent 
scribes are most highly likely to have tampered with it. 
[E.g., despite the occurrence of Gvéotgepe in two citations of John 2:15 in 
the Commentary, Origen elsewhere refers back to this passage in five 
different adaptations, and in each case the verb appears as an inflected form 
of avateenw.27] 


2.6 In Synoptic parallels when a Father actually notes the usage in another Gospel. 
[E.g., in hom. 58 in Matt, Chrysostom notes that in contrast to Matthew, 
the disciples in Mark (9:33) ovx jewtnoayv, aA’ év Eautoic dteAoyiCovto 
(repeated a few lines later). This is a typically free rendering by Chrysostom 
of the Byzantine text of this verse. One is well advised to use caution here, 


26. For a fuller analysis of these texts, see Fee 1982b. 
27. For the data here see Fee 1973a: 78-81. 
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however, since most such allusions are from memory and some Fathers 
have notoriously poor memories in this regard.23] 


3. In most other citations, the Father should be simply listed in regular lower 
case. This is not to throw unnecessary doubt on a patristic citation; rather, it is to 
inform the user that some degree of caution is necessary, since the editors do not 
have the two higher kinds of certainty about the citation. In most cases these citations 
probably reflect the actual text used by the Father, but one simply cannot be as sure 
as in the cases noted above. 

4. There is one category of citations that needs further comment, and which 
may appear in our apparatuses in any of the above forms, depending on the other 
criteria. It is well known that Fathers in two or more citations often reflect two or 
more text forms. In such cases the following guidelines should prevail: 

4.1 Many times a careful analysis of all the data reveals that in fact the 
Father knew and used only one form of text and that the second citation reflects 
either (a) a fault of memory, or (b) inconsequential omissions or adaptations in a 
new context. This is especially true when the two citations reflect a “long” or “short” 
form of text (i.e., the addition/omission of adverbs, adjectives, pronouns, or prepo- 
sitional phrases). In most such cases the “long” form reflects the Father’s actual text, 
while the “short” form is an abbreviated version made by the Father himself.29 I 
would argue that such “short form” variants have no business in our apparatuses. 

4,2 On the other hand, sometimes it can be shown beyond reasonable doubt 
that the Father knew and used two different forms of text (e.g., Origen’s Mark 
citations in the Commentary on John; Hesychius’s two homilies on the presentation 
of Jesus). In such cases the Father should be listed twice, as reasonably certain 
evidence that he knew and used two different texts. 

4.3 In many instances no clear decision can be made as to 4.1 or 4.2. In 
such cases one must use the Father’s evidence with utmost caution, perhaps list it 
twice, but in parentheses. For the most part it is far less likely that a Father actually 
knew and used two different texts than either that he is guilty of carelessness or that 
an error has made its way into his own textual tradition. This means that we usually 
must admit to our not knowing his text rather than to suggest that he knew both 
forms. 

5. Finally, in the following situations one must exhibit the greatest caution 
in including or using a Father’s text as supporting evidence. If one were to choose 
to include them in an apparatus, then they should be enclosed with parentheses, 
indicating to the reader the highest form of doubt that this is good evidence: 

5.1 Synoptic parallels are especially treacherous waters.79 With most Fathers 
there is a strong tendency for memoriter citations to become intricately, but probably 
not purposefully, harmonized. Therefore, such evidence can be used with confidence 
in only three categories of citations: (a) Where the text is part of a commentary or 


28. E.g., in his hom. 44 in Matt., Chrysostom says, “Therefore, another evangelist also 
says,” and then “cites” Mark 4:13 as follows: n> obv Eyvwte thy nagaPoAny; 

29. Cf. the similar judgments by Metzger 1972: 396. 

30. See some of the suggestions in this regard in Fee 1978e [now Chapter 9]. 
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homily on the Gospel in question; (b) where the Father explicitly tells us from which 
Gospel he is citing; (c) where the material cited or referred to is unique to one of 
the Gospels. 

5.2 It is generally a doubtful procedure to place much confidence in the 
“short text” of a Father, when one is dealing with an isolated quotation and the 
alleged “omission” is at the beginning or end of the citation.*! 

[Examples of this dubious practice abound in the UBS? apparatus; e.g., the 
alleged “omission” of xai 7 Cw by Origen and Titus of Bostra in John 11:25 
is patently mistaken, as is the “omission” of 7 evog by Origen or of the 
whole clause by Clement and Augustine in Luke 10:42; and a significant 
portion of the patristic evidence for John 3:13 and 1 Cor 2:14 1s highly 
suspect. Here in particular our apparatuses need to be “cleaned up” by 
omitting all such dubious, or patently incorrect, “evidence.” | 

5.3 Lemmata of commentaries and homilies are notoriously poor risks; in 
the catenae they are even worse. In the former case, unless the lemmata can be 
demonstrated to have been generally carefully preserved (as in Origen’s Commentary 
on John), they are only as useful in establishing a Father’s text as they are supported 
by the ensuing commentary. 

5.4 In an isolated citation of a single verse one can almost never use a 
Father’s evidence for the presence or absence (or substitution) of connective particles 
and conjunctions.32 In most cases such conjunctive signals have either been omitted 
or conformed to the Father’s own context. Unfortunately, a much too high incidence 
of these nearly useless “variants” occurs in the IGNTP Luke. Except for those 
instances where a citation is of several verses in length, it should be universally 
agreed to eliminate such items from all quantitative analyses; they should also be 
eliminated from our apparatuses. 

5.5 In a Father with a notorious number of singular readings (e.g., Chry- 
sostom’s homilies; Epiphanius’s Panarion), one must be especially cautious in find- 
ing any significance in his subsingular readings, that is, isolated agreements with 
one or a few other witnesses. Usually such agreements mean nothing as to the 
Father’s text, but rather reflect independently created singular readings. If such data 
are ever to be included in an apparatus (on the principle of not losing any piece of 
datum), then they must appear in parentheses. 

Since these are programmatic suggestions, it is hoped that they might be 
subjected to careful scrutiny and further refinement. The use of such criteria, of 
course, assumes a certain amount of knowledge of the Fathers and their texts; those 
who gather and present these texts are in the best position to offer this kind of service. 
Hopefully, the presentations of the future will attempt to aid others in this way. 


31. This is one of several problems with the attempt by Boismard, following the earlier 
lead of F. C. Conybeare, to use the Fathers (along with the versions) to discover an earlier, 
independent, and more likely original text than that found in the early Greek MSS. [See Chapter 
16 above.] Cf. the critique by Metzger 1972: 387-95 (who notes earlier critiques by F. Neirynck in 
ETL 53 [1977] 383-99, and M. Roberge in LTP 34 [1978] 275-89). 

32. This was first noted by Suggs 1958: 142. My own work with these data over many 
years has confirmed absolutely the validity of this judgment. 
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On the basis of such criteria the apparatus critici of the future could also 
be designed so as to reflect the degrees of certainty or doubt involved. Such appara- 
tuses should be guided by two principles: on the one hand, no single datum should 
be lost or discarded; on the other hand, not all data should be implied to have equal 
value (as is now the case). 

To illustrate such an apparatus, I have reworked that of UBS3 for Luke 
10:41-42, on the basis of the rather thorough study of each of the Father’s texts for 
my contribution to the Metzger Festschrift (1981): 


LEQuLVas xal Bogupaty (or tugPaty) meg MOAAG, Evds S€ EotLV yoeia P4.75 A C* 
K PA OTI ® f13 28 565 700 892 1009 1010 1071 1079 1195 1216 1230 1241 
1242 1253 1344 1365 1546 1646 2148 2174 Byz Lect it@-4(4) vg syropsh cops 
CHRYSOSTOM Evagrius Nilus PS-BASIL PS-MACARIUS JOHN-DAMAS- 
CUS AUGUSTINE || neousvas xai Sogubaty megi 2oAAG, Sdiywv Sé éotLV yQEia 
7 évog P3 X& B C2 L 1 33 579 2193 syrhmg cop>° eth it™ Origen Basil CYRIL- 
ALEXANDRIA OLYMPIODORUS JEROME CASSIAN || peouvas xa 
BoeuBaty NEQl NOAAG, Ori ywv &€ gotiv yQela 38 cop>oms arm geo || peQurvas xat 
BogBaty NEQl NOAA ite |] GoguBaty D itd || omit itad.<.ffZiLe1 syrs AMBROSE 
POSSIDIUS 


When all of our apparatus critici can so distinguish between Fathers’ certain 
and less certain citations, and leave the dubious ones out altogether, then the users 
of our Greek critical texts can have far more confidence in their own ability to make 
textual decisions. 


V. Using the Evidence 


The final step in the process is the use of this evidence in the twofold task of finding 
the original NT text and writing the history of its transmission. The Fathers have 
long played a significant role in each of these tasks, as can be seen from the following 
illustrations. Hopefully, when much more of the evidence has been presented and 
evaluated in the manner outlined here, we will be able to do these two tasks with 
even greater precision. 


1. The Fathers and the Original NT Text 


To illustrate the significance of carefully evaluated patristic evidence, where one has 
the highest degree of certainty as to the Father’s text, we might examine in greater 
detail two texts from the previous discussion: Luke 10:42 and John 7:1. 


a) Luke 10:4233 


In some of the discussions on this text, it had been argued (1) that the so-called 
“conflate” reading (“Martha, Martha, you are concerned and troubled over many 


33. For the full display of evidence and more complete discussion, see Fee 1981. 
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things; few things are needed, indeed only one”) was the creation of Origen, and 
(2) that the reading was basically an Egyptian phenomenon. A careful analysis of 
the patristic evidence makes it clear that neither of these is true. 

First, Origen’s evidence is preserved in two catenae fragments: one from 
John’s Gospel, in which he mentions and interprets only the “few things” 
(= Judaism); the other from Luke’s Gospel, where he cites and interprets both the 
“few things” (= Judaism) and the “one thing” (= Christianity). This evidence has 
been treated in two ways. On the one hand, A. Baker (1965) argued that since Origen 
“knew” a text only with dAltywv and since P75 was equally early evidence in Egypt 
for a text only with évoc, Origen himself was the source of the “conflate” reading 
found in the rest of the Egyptian evidence. On the other hand, Monika Augsten 
(1968) argued on the basis of the Johannine fragment that Origen was early evidence 
for the variant that reads only dAiywv, which she considered to be the Lukan original. 

But this is questionable use of patristic evidence, especially with regard to the 
confidence both scholars place on Origen’s knowing a text only with dAiywv. Two 
things militate against it: (1) In this fragment, Origen does not in fact “cite” the text. 
Rather, in a passage in which his interest is in Martha alone, he adapts the Lukan passage 
and concludes by “citing” only her portion (“Martha, Martha, about many things you 
are troubled and distracted [neguonioat], but few things are needed”), which he then 
proceeds to interpret as referring to Judaism and the “few things” needed in the Law 
for salvation. This is a clear case where criterion 5.2 prevails (a “short text” where the 
“omission” lies at the end of a citation). (2) This is further confirmed by the catena 
fragment from Luke’s Gospel, where Origen interprets both portions of the text. The 
interpretation of dA‘ywv is not only the same in both cases, but is clearly dependent on 
the contrast with évdg. One can be sure, therefore, that the longer text is the only one 
Origen knew and used. Not only did he not create the longer reading, he is the certain 
evidence that this reading existed very early in Egypt. 

Second, that this is not simply an Egyptian reading is also made certain by 
other patristic evidence. Jerome cites this text in a letter written from Rome in 384. 
Whether this reading was available in Rome or came from Jerusalem, in either case 
it clearly existed outside Egypt. So too with Basil, who, like Ongen, not only knew 
only this text, but also offered an interpretation of the two parts. Thus, even though 
the rest of the evidence from the East reads évog 5€ éotiv yoeia, Basil and Jerome 
offer evidence that is not easily traceable to Egypt for the existence of this reading 
elsewhere. That it is probably the original text can be shown on other grounds. 


b) John 7:1 


Here the “standard text” reads: o¥ yag nOeAev év ti lovdaia negunatetv (“For he did 
not wish to go about in Judea”). But another reading found very early in the OL 
codices a b ff? 1 r!, as well as in Codex W, is also the only reading known to 
Chrysostom: ov yag elyev éEovoiav év ti “lovéaia negunxatetv (“For he did not have 
authority to go about in Judea”). On all counts, this latter reading is the lectio 
difficilior, so much so that Chrysostom felt compelled to explain why the Son of 
God did not have such authority — it had to do with the self-imposed limitations of 
his humanity. 
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The evidence from Chrysostom is especially noteworthy. Even though he 
is the only witness to this reading in the geographical area from which the Byzantine 
text emerged, and to which he is one of the early witnesses, he shares a reading in 
this case with the early and best of the OL evidence, as well as with one MS from 
Egypt. It is possible, of course, that this is merely a “Western” reading that found 
its way to Antioch and Egypt and influenced Chrysostom and W; but it is equally 
likely (more likely, I would argue) that here we have early and independent witnesses 
to the original text, which was suppressed very early for theological reasons. In any 
case, Chrysostom serves in this instance as the equivalent of any MS, and as datable 
(391 CE) and geographically certain (Antioch) evidence. 

The value of such evidence, of course, is that Chrysostom antedates by 
several centuries the actual Greek MSS with which he otherwise shares textual 
affinities. 

Discussions such as these can be found scattered throughout the literature; 
in each case the text of the Fathers plays a role of primary significance, right alongside 
the Greek MS tradition. Hence the need for a full presentation and evaluation of this 
evidence. 


2. Writing the History of Transmission 


Although there are still several lacunae in the data, and several places where precision 
is not easy to come by, what we now know about the texts of the earliest Fathers 
gives us considerable confidence in outlining the history of transmission with some 
broad strokes. What we learn from this evidence confirms what has been known for 
a long time — despite some demurrers from the twentieth century based on early 
judgments from the evidence of the papyri and from inadequate presentations of the 
patristic evidence. 

It is now certain that two distinct forms of the NT existed in the East and 
West. The last authors in the West to write in Greek (Hippolytus of Rome and Irenaeus 
of Lyons) both used Greek texts that looked very much like those that lay behind 
the earliest Latin versions. Tertullian, and all subsequent writers in Latin, are clearly 
dependent on these Latin versions. 

A different picture emerges in Egypt, where the basic text, such as that 
found in Origen and the earliest Greek MSS from this area (P75 P46 P72 B, and to a 
lesser degree P66), looks very much like a good, but not perfect, preservation of the 
Original texts themselves. When Origen moved to Caesarea (230 CE), he appears to 
have taken along his Alexandrian copy of John’s Gospel; however, for much of the 
rest of the NT he began to use texts that differed considerably from those in Alex- 
andria. Similar, somewhat mixed texts can also be found in other early writers from 
this area (e.g., Eusebius, Epiphanius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil). In the meantime the 
later writers in Alexandria (Didymus, Cyril) exhibit texts that have begun to be 
modified toward a text that emerges about the same time in Antioch and elsewhere. 
The earliest Father with extant text, who used this emerging text, is Asterius the 
Sophist. This text was also that used by Chrysostom in Antioch and then in Con- 
stantinople; although it looked very much like Basil’s, it had been modified consid- 
erably, so that it was about seventy-five percent along the way to the text that would 
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eventually dominate in the Greek church — probably very much under the influence 
of Chrysostom himself. 

These broad outlines seem clear; the difficulties lie with the evidence from 
the Fathers in Palestine and Asia Minor, where there seem to have been various 
degrees of textual mixture — of more than one kind. Although this is the area where 
much work has formerly been done, the results of these labors are for the most part 
of little usefulness, since so many of them represent faulty methodology. Once these 
studies have been redone, with full presentations and evaluations, it is still possible 
that some of the details of the text(s) in these areas can be written with more precision. 

All of this is to say, then, that much has been done; but there is still much 
that needs doing. The studies of the future will be of much greater usefulness to all, 
if they take seriously the suggestions put forth in this overview. 
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175, 186-87, 221-23, 225, 227, 
231-37, 241-43, 248-50 & n.3, 
270-72, 283-85, 293-94 & n.42, 
295-96, 307, 309-10, 312, 358 
Textual criticism: Definition, nature, 3, 
117, 207, 277 
Textual variant/variation/error. See Scribal 
habits 
Definitions, 47-61, esp. 57-61, 62-79, 
esp. 62-63 


Kinds/types of variation, 63-68, 145-59, 


175-80, 195, 268-72 

Addition/omission, 63-68, 147, 195 

Dittography, 51-52, 58 

Errors of the ear, 51-52, 58 

Haplography, 51-52, 58 

Harmonization/assimilation, 7-9, 
14-15, 18, 34, 51-52, 58-59, 
64n.2, 128, 144, 146-47, 151, 
155-57, 159, 164, 169, 174-80, 
196-99, 201-3, 268-72, 335-36, 
354-55 

Homoeoteleuton, 50, 64n.2, 131, 
151-52, 157, 268 

Itacism, 50n.3, 58, 258 

Movable nu, 50n.3, 58 


Nonsense reading, 48, 50-52, 58-59, 


66, 151, 164, 258-60 


Orthographic variations, 48, 50n.3, 
58-61, 66, 164, 255 
Substitution, 63-68, 195 
Transposition/word order, 49, 51-52, 
58, 63-68, 137-38, 195, 272 
Significant/insignificant variant, 48-61, 
esp. 57-60, 66-69, 164, 226, 230 
Singular reading, 48, 52-56, 59-60, 64, 
66-67, 128-31, 155, 164, 224-26, 
229, 231, 242, 261, 268, 339-40, 350 
Subsingular reading, 53-54, 64, 128-29, 
261, 350 
Variants best explaining the origin of all 
others, 14-15, 22, 36, 41, 68, 
115-16, 139-40, 146, 155-58, 169, 
180-81, 207, 338 
Variation unit, 33, 49-50, 60-61, 62-79, 
102, 141, 226n.10 
“Weight” or quality of variants/MSS, 
15-16, 20, 22-23, 40, 67, 127-28, 
140, 143, 145, 148, 150-51, 153, 
156-63, 165, 170-72, 192, 224-26, 
231, 273 
Theological criteria/tendencies, 3, 9, 13, 
16, 34-35, 41, 59-60, 144, 152, 157 & 
n.22, 163-64, 169, 178, 190, 194-96, 
207, 358 
Transposition. See Textual variant 
Transcriptional probability, 14, 15-16, 22, 
125-27, 131, 140, 158-60, 165, 
166n.30, 196 


Variation unit. See Textual variant 
Vetus Latina Institut, 29, 111, 346n.8 


Western non-interpolations, 140, 248 
“Western” text. See Text-types 
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